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Chapter One 

ANGLO-SAXON INFLUENCES 
SECONDS OUT OF THE RING-LAST ROUND-TIME! 

We shook hands and jumped apart, sparring for an 

opening. , , ^ . , * j 

Whack! Damn it, that one landed fair and square. And 
whack again! By Jove, I could see I should have to look 
out The fellow’s left was like a piston-rod. It must have 
been about the fiftieth punch on my nose, and the virgin 
whiteness of my jersey was already marred by a trickle of 
blood. 

Now a quick feint, and—wallop! Well, I got that one home 
all right. He stumbled, but returned immediately to the 
attack. I dodged his swinging left, nay neck propped under 
his left armpit, my left elbow keeping his right in check 
until the referee should separate us. 

As though in a film flash-back, I could see myself m 
another fight, a year ago to the day, when I had had it all 
my own way. I had been sent to Berlin on that occasion 
by the Amateur Athletic Association of Hungary, and had 
wrested the Amateur Championship of Germany from my 
opponent in the final. But this fellow, who turned the scale 
seven pounds lighter than I, was far and away the better 
man. I might as well not have bothered to bring my weight 
down from the welters to lightweight. It was only going to 
be a victory on points, I could see that, his punch wasn’t 
likely to do me any serious damage; but still—no good 
putting on the ostrich act, I told myself, and come on and 
face up to the facts! 

‘Break away!’ . _ 

Feint footwork—and whack!—my nose again. Yes, he s 
got me’beat all right, and that’s all there is to it--Whack! 

Hell, you’d better look out and box instead of philosophiz¬ 
ing Edward J. Bing! I landed two good swings, which shook 
him up like a bottle of medicine. But that supple body of 
his positively bounced to the attack again; bent slightly 
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forward, then tilting backward as though on springs, he 
was at it like a jack-in-the-box. I wasn’t exactly standing 
still either, and some of my dodges and duckings brought 
forth bursts of applause from the public, who happened to 
be prejudiced in my favour. But even my most fanatical 
supporter was forced to respect and admire my partner’s 
smooth elegance and cool-headedness. And then of course 
I knew that many a member of the rival Budapest clubs 
present would silently rejoice at my defeat; for most of us 
are buoyed up in this vale of tears solely by the comforting- 
spectacle of others in a still worse state. 

The Englishman was my master, that was as plain as the 
nose on my face. Long before the referee raised the winner’s 
hand and the public crowded into the ring, the result was 
obvious. I had lost the Amateur Championship of the City 
of Budapest to a pleasant, modest young man, who was 
later to display his sporting prowess in an arena of almost 
legendary fame—the ring of the National Sporting Club in 
London. The modest young man was Bob Marriott, at that 
time Amateur Lightweight Champion of England, and soon 
to become professional Champion of Great Britain and holder 
of the Lonsdale Belt. 


As far back as 1908, Anglo-Saxon influences had begun 
to weaken France’s cultural hegemony in Central Europe. 
Up to the beginning of our own century, French had Been 
the language which the Central European learned as a 
matter of course in addition to his mother-tongue; but 
round about 1908 or 1910, the English language began to 
oust the French. The prosperity and commercial pre¬ 
dominance of pre-War England were universally felt. People 
dressed in the English manner and strove to emulate Albion 
in every way, sometimes with ludicrous results, although 
the English example could be extremely salutary upon 
occasions. In Hungary—the Austrians were content with 
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considerably less civil freedom—the English parliamentary 
system was the admiration of all political parties, who 
unanimously wished to study it and follow its example; 
with the only difference that the temperament of our fore¬ 
fathers would sometimes break out, boxing of ears and 
punching of faces lending local colour to the gentle art of 
debating, and arguments not infrequently being enforced 
by the slinging of books and inkpots. 

Apart from fencing. Central Europe as far as physical 
culture was concerned had long relied upon the influence 
of Germany and had specialized in gymnastics and drill. 
But about 1908 to 1910, English sports caught on like wild¬ 
fire among the younger generation. Lawn-tennis, Association 
football, hockey and the rest of them, became immensely 
popular. In the year 1910, my brother, a friend named 
Wallner, and myself introduced boxing into Hungary, and 
I wrote the first book of instruction in the ‘noble art’ to 
be published in the Hungarian language. In Austria, and 
still more so in Germany, the police forbade even amateur 
boxing in public on account of its ‘brutality’, while enthu¬ 
siastic crowds were flocking to see the competitions which 
we organized in Hungary. There were, however, regular 
boxing competitions in clubs at this time in both Austria 
and Germany. Even two of the Kaiser’s sons, the Princes 
Joachim and Oscar of Prussia, were learning how to box, 
and accepted my invitation, conveyed to them through the 
medium of their instructor, Joe Edwards, to assist in populariz¬ 
ing the noble art by coming to Budapest and giving exhibition'' 
bouts with me in the hall of, the University of Engineering, 
which the University authorities were willing •-to .place 
at our disposal for this purpose. The Princes excused 
themselves later, 'sayin,g that their attendance at the 
military manoeuvres would prevent them from coming. 
I suppose some court official or other had appeared 
in the rdle of deus ex mmhim and put his spoke in the 
wheel. 
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Jiu-jitsu was introduced into Central Europe at the same 
time, and army circles were not without their exponents 
of this Japanese art. Prominent among these was the well- 
known General von D., who was in command, prior to the 
World War, of the Austro-Hungarian troops stationed in 
Fiume. One evening His Excellency gave a party, and, 
fired with the enthusiasm of the missionary, he was anxious 
to demonstrate to his guests the advantages of this new 
sport. 

'You will see,’ he said, 'how calculation and intelligence 
triumph over brute strength in this system, evolved by the 
old Samurai.’ 

He rang, and an orderly appeared. 

'Your Excellency rang?’ inquired the hussar respectfully. 

'Come here, my boy,’ remarked the general with a smile 
of encouragement. 'Come here, and punch me in the face.’ 

The hussar was strangely disturbed. His Excellency was 
not a heavy drinker. Had he perhaps misunderstood him? 
Or—he had heard of cases in which the sins of a misspent 
youth had made themselves felt just about the time when 
the guilty party had reached the rank of colonel or general. 
But he had never before noticed anything abnormal in the 
general’s conversation. Could it have broken out at this 
very instant? He wanted to be sure. 

'I do not understand. Your Excellency.’ 

'Come, it doesn’t take much understanding—surely? I 
asked you to punch me in the face.’ And turning to his guests, 
he added, 'You will be amazed, gentlemen, at the way the 
Samurai system works.’ 

The hussar was a Hercules in build, but at that moment 
no kitten could have been weaker, and everything seemed 
to be turning black before his eyes. How could he possibly 
strike his superior officer? He could feel the goose-flesh 
coming out on him. 

'Your Excellency—I—I can’t do it!’ he stammered, 
looking the picture of misery. 
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'Come, come,’ said the general in a friendly way, 'nothing 
to get worked up about. I just want you to hit as hard as 
you know howl’ 

'As hard as I know how?’ groaned the hussar. 

'Yes, come on—you shall have a florin for doing it.’ 

The hussar was fired with the courage of despair. 'Your 
Excellency,’ he announced in hoarse tones. 'I would not 
hit my superior officer—even for a thousand florins.’ 

General von D. thought it time to take the matter in 
hand. 'All right, man, if you refuse to do it of your own 
free will, you shall do it under orders. I command you—^unch. 
me in the face as hard as you can!’ 

Simple son of the Hungarian plains that he was, the 
hussar hastily recommended his soul to God and the Virgin 
Mary, landed a terrific punch, and-—His Excellency lay 
sprawled unconscious on the ground. 

Something had gone wrong. The general had made a 
thorough study of the Japanese art of self-defence, he knew 
all the parries and tiicks, was familiar with every dodge 
which the sponsors of Jiu-jitsu, those cunning inhabitants 
of Nippon, had worked out in order that intelligence might 
triumph over brute strength; and the generations of Samurai 
for their part, who had devised this complicated art in the 
land of the venerable Fujiyama, had foreseen and provided 
for every eventuality, had worked out every combination. 
They'had overlooked just one little detail. 

The orderly was left-handed. 




Chapter Two 

THE FOREIGNER INTRUDES 


EVER SINCE MY CHILDHOOD, IT HAD BEEN MY DAY-DREAM tO 

be able to study in England, and niy first visit to London, 
which I made with my brother in 1910, only served to 
intensify this wish. 


My first trip abroad for a newspaper took me to England 
again in 1911. I was representing the Budapest daily, Az 
Ujsdg, at the coronation of George V, when the Englishman’s 
love of pageantry was as apparent as at the coronation of 
his son, twenty-six years later. 

In the same year, I had the opportunity of studying the 
Boy Scout movement in the country of its origin, and when 
I returned to Budapest I was able to introduce this beneficent 
institution into Hungary and organize scout troops there, 
train the first scoutmasters and publish handbooks for their 
instruction. In 1914, on the occasion of the Boy Scout 
Exhibition in Manchester, I was already able to represent 
the Hungarian movement and was introduced to Lord (at 
that time still Sir Robert) Baden-Powell and Lady Baden- 
Powell. The following day I again met this wonderful man 
whom imllions of young people the world over honour as 
their chief. He was distributing badges and decorations to 
a number of scouts and scoutmasters, and as I happened 
to come within his range, I too was decorated, the grand 
of the World Scout Movement pinning the Medal 
of Merit on to my khaki shirt, with a few well-chosen words 

Twenty.three years later I read with interest that Lord 
Baden-PoweU attended a World Scout Jamboree in Hungary, 
at which nearly 20,000 scouts from various countries had 
congregated, Ae number of scouts in Hungary at that time 
already exceedmg 60,000. 

There is a less pleasant memory associated with mv 
acuvities as organizer of the Boy Scout movement in mv 

Great War, when terro^ 
raged in Hungary and many an old grudge could be settled 

, , , I4'. 
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with impunity, four terrorists one day burst into the house 
in which I had lived during igii and 1912 to look for me. 
Had I been there when they called, I suppose that my 
corpse, broken by slow torture, would one dark night have 
joined those of the hundreds of other terrorist victims; but 
fortunately I was abroad at the time. It later transpired that 
this unannounced visit had been engineered by a man who 
had been active in the Hungarian Scout movement seven 
years previously and had always been jealous of me, since 
as foolishly as I myself, he had looked upon my petty 
successes as something valuable and considered popularity 
something worth striving for. Since 1913 I had not lived in 
Hungary; a world war had been raging for four years, but 
this spartanically consistent character had rescued his hatred 
from the ruins of the world upheaval and preserved it like 
some precious treasure. 

Perhaps he had failed to read that passage in the Scout 
regulations which says, 'A Boy Scout is a brother to every 
other Scout’. Or perhaps he had read it and thought of 
the' Scouts Cain and Abel 


In 1913 my dream at last came true, and I went to 
Oxford. My parents were not well off. To live and study at 
Europe’s'oldest seat of'learning was an expensive business. 
They made every sacrifice within their power, but it was. 
still insufficient and I realized that the greater 'part of my 
fees would have to be earned. Fortunately I had good 
connections with a number of newspapers'.and magazines, 
and so was able to keep my head .above water. 

I .reached the banks of the Isis provided with various 
documents which conveyed to the .reader in flowing Latin 
the greetings of the Rector Magnificus of the University of 
Budapest and informed him that the highly learned bearer 
had spent many terms at the bosom of his alma mater. Proud 
as a Spanish grandee, I placC'd. this, document before Dr 
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Joseph Wells, the kindly old gentleman who was Wai‘den of 
Wadham College, and received my first sample of Oxford’s 
spirit. 

'That’s all right/ said Dr Wells. 'Now all we need is a 
testimonial about you.’ 

' ??’ 

'A personal reference—the opinion of somebody who 
knows you well.’ 

‘You mean, as though I were applying for membership 
of a club?’ 

'If you like to put it that way.’ 

I reflected, then mentioned an internationally famous 
Hungarian sportsman, Count B. Z., but my snobbish attempt 
to impress the professor was a miserable failure. Count Z.’s 
fame had not penetrated to Oxford, and the fact that he 
was a count impressed him not at all, for the place was 
full of undergraduates who were made to understand ' what’s 
what’ long before they appeared in Who's Who. I put on 
my thinking-cap and the saving idea came to me. I sug¬ 
gested the name of Mr Max Muller, at that time British 
Consul-General in my home town of Budapest. His letter 
was to prove a veritable Open Sesame. It was a surprise to 
me to learn a few weeks later that he was not only His 
Britannic Majesty’s representative in Hungary, but the son 
of the famous Oxford Professor, Max Muller, the Western 
world’s greatest Sanskrit scholar of all time. No wonder that 
the mention of his name acted like magic in Oxford—-almost 
as though one were asked for a reference at the gates of 
Heaven and volunteered, 'Well, do you by any chance 
know a certain Saint Paul?’ 

The drawbridge leading to the fortress of British learning 
rattled down into position, giving right of way to the young 
savage from the Central European jungle. Reverently he 
stepped into the college hall, and was duly impressed by 
the portraits of old Wadham men who looked down at him 
from the oak-panelled walls, aloof but not unfriendly. Among 
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them, the late Lord Birkenhead, Sir John Simon, Admiral 
Blake and Sir Christopher Wren. 


Since the Great War much has changed in Oxford, but before 
1914 its spirit was still Victorian, although a decade and a 
half had passed since the death of the Queen. In sharp 
contrast to the continental University towns, I was impressed 
by what at that time was the incredibly smaller degree of 
personal liberty, and even to-day the undergraduate’s free¬ 
dom is extensively curtailed. It was news to me that one 
had to obtain the permission of the College authorities if 
one wished to come home later than ten at night, let alone 
spend a night away. The ‘Bulldogs’, recognizable from afar 
by their bowler hats, seemed like soipething out of a fairy¬ 
tale to me, and so did the Proctor’s daily pursuits of students 
who were perhaps strolling through the town without their 
gowns in the evening, or had been seen smoking in their 
gowns, or even—get thee behind me, Satan!—had stopped 
to chat with girls in the street. It all conjured up a vision 
in my mind of the monastery schools of the Middle Ages, 
but my amazement was to reach its climax one evening 
when a friend from St. John’s College and myself took out 
two local girls on the river. We had hired a punt, one of 
those long flat boats propelled by a pole, which were 
very much more popular in England until the era of the 
motor car dealt a near death-blow to this idyllic way of 
spending a summer afternoon. Wc had moored under some 
trees and w<to sitting there, (diatting away, when the 
chugging ol a motor-boat engine became audible and a 
searchlight shimmered over the surface of the water. 

‘Get out! Quick! Dive into the bushes! You girls can 
stay where you are till we come back!’ said my friend in 
a manner which suggested that he had encountered the 
situation IxToro. His voice bore such conviction and such 
urgency that 1 instincaively obeyed, and we bounded into 
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the sheltering bushes. What had happened? Had the 
English navy strayed into the upper reaches of the Thames? 
Or were Scotland Yard out, hot on somebody’s trail? No, 
the Proctor was patrolling the river, on the look-out for 
students in boats with girls—for that was one of the gravest 
sins, entailing a heavy fine for the first offence, and likely, 
if repeated, to cause the miscreant to be 'sent down’ from 
the University. Social contact between the sexes was very 
limited—any other sort of contact, could it have been proved, 
would have led to a student being sent down immediately. 
A young lady could never be invited to tea without a chaperon, 
and only a few young men were sufficiently optimistically 
inclined to attempt to pass off their sweethearts as sisters 
and cousins, this idea having already been considered some¬ 
what out-of-date amongst Plato’s disciples at the Academy 
of Athens. 

I remember once being invited to tea with an elderly don 
and his wife. Two other students were invited, and three 
girl-students. We were not even introduced to the girls, and 
our conversation took place exclusively with our host, while 
the young ladies confined their attentions to the hostess. 
Then we all went home. 

The storks, however, appeared to be utterly ignorant of 
Victorian etiquette, for even in Oxford the birth-rate 
remained normal. 

Apart from the question of the relationship between the 
sexes, a sore point of Varsity life; the authorities showed a 
broad-minded readiness to overlook many of the students’ 
rags. 

It is an established fact that most animals unload their 
superfluous energy by translating it into playful action. This 
applies equally to that species of animal described, by a 
contradiction in terms, as homo sapiens. Whilst young goats 
skip and prance in a manner eloquent of joie de vivfe^ and 
puppies and children scamper about, making an un¬ 
necessary amount of noise, Nature seems to produce students 
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in bunches of four oi five, arm in arm, singing or shouting 

at the top of their voices. If they make more than the average 
amount of noise, they are ear-marked as future leaders, 
whose progress the nation can follow with pride and ex- 

pectation. 

So it would appear that the students’ larks and rags at a 
University are in truth nothing more nor less than a psycho- 
biological necessity. The lark which set the most tongues 
wagging in my Oxford days was lacking neither in enter¬ 
prise nor in alpinistic ability. At the corner of Broad Street 
and Cornmarket Street, the Martyrs’ Memorial points its 
slender Gothic spire heavenwards. One fine mor ning passers- 
by were deeply shocked to discover, poised on its highest 
pinnacle, a vessel without which no Victorian bedroom was 
considered completely furnished. All attempts to scale the 
monument proved abortive. The undergraduate who per¬ 
petrated the lark must have been endowed with the agility 
of a professional acrobat, to say nothing of Providence’s 
proverbial benevolence towards the intoxicated. Huge 
crowds soon collected to watch the attempts to remove the 
vessel. The firemen’s ladders proved too short. Finally, after 
clearing the streets, the police attempted to shoot the offend¬ 
ing article with a rifle. But in vain. Riddled with holes, it 
remained aloft for it was made of zinc. Finally there was 
no alternative but to announce that no proceedings would 
be taken against the anonymous offender provided that 
under cover of night he would remove that humiliating 
symbol of the impotence of the forces of public order. 

It was removed; and if our friend survived the war, 
he is possibly a member of one of the various expeditions 
which set out each year in an attempt to conquer Mount 
Everest. , ■ 

In my Oxford days there was a delightful custom which 
had survived from the Middle Ages and was unfortimately 
abolished after the war. On solemn occasions and at certain 
public ceremonies, the undergraduates were permitted to 
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interrupt the proceedings, or even the official speech of the 
Vice-Chancellor, head of the University, by jocular remarks. 

On June 24th, 1914, four days before the murder at Sarajevo 
precipitated events which have kept Europe in a state of 
turmoil for the past twenty-five years, we students filled the 
gallery of the Sheldonian Theatre for the last time before 
the world confiagration. The annual ‘Enc^nia’ ceremony, 
the distribution of honorary degrees, was to take place, under 
me presidency of the Vice-Chancellor. At the organ sat J V 
Roberts, doctor of music, of Magdalen College, accompanying 
the picturesque medieval ceremony with an appropriate 
background of Mendelssohn and Handel. Headed by the 
^ ice-Chancellor, the dignified procession of participants had 
een fonned in one of the Colleges and was proceeding slowly 
towards the scene of action; but since it took an unconscion¬ 
able rime to arrive, one of the students called out to the 
organist a request that he should play something lively 
True to ancient tradition. Dr Roberts entered into the spirit 
of the joke. ‘Play “Get Out and Get Under’T they called!! 

whistled up and down every street in England and vied for 
popularity with ‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band’. Obediently 
the syncopated rhythm emerged from the majestic instrument^ 

at the theatre door, an imposing array of ‘noblemen, heads 
of houses, doctors, proctors and gentlemen’, clad in their 

Hm^'pap’fAmbassador, Mr. Walter 

D CI ^ honourable Viscount Bryce, Order of Merit 
D.C.L., H e His Majesty’s Ambassador to the United States’- 
and on Richard Strauss, the famous composed ’ 

here was a dismayed hush in the auditorium. The organist 
whose perch on a balcony directly over the door STd,’ 
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afford him a view into the courtyard, continued to play with 
zest, until a don in flowing gown rushed up and whispered 
something in his ear, whereupon at this point in the immortal 
lines, 

. .he was dying to cuddle his queen 
But every minute 
When he’d begin it. 

He’d have to get under. 

Get out and get under. 

To fix up his automobeeele . . . ’ 

the melody changed abruptly into 'God Save the King’. 
As with the arrival of Bliicher at Waterloo, the honour of 
England was saved at the last moment, for the ceremonial 
procession, headed by the Vice-Chancellor in person, had 
just entered the hall. 

After the investiture of the honorary degrees came the festal 
address in elaborate Latin, interrupted from time to time 
by wanton remarks from the students. But even had there 
been no interruptions, the foreign recipients of the degrees 
would not have understood a word, for these gentlemen 
experienced the same surprise which I myself had felt upon 
first hearing the tongue of Virgil and Cicero pronounced as 
though it were English. It is my personal conviction that the 
inhabitants of Britain, recalling the period of Roman conquest, 
take a perverse pleasure in this means of avenging themselves 
on the legions of Caesar, who would assuredly never have 
scaled those chalk cliffs had he had the slightest inkling that 
the inhabitants of the island might one day pronounce his 
immortal words as—‘ween-eye, wide-eye, wice-eye’. 

The Frenchman of course pronounces the Latin 'us’ 
exactly as in French, and the Latin ending 'urn’ he speaks 
as though it were the on ’ in Napoleon. The Central European 
speaks Latin exactly as it is written, sounding the c before a 
hard vowel as k, and before a soft vowel as ts. The same 
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applies to tlie Italian, with the sole difference that the c 
is sounded tch before a soft vowel, exactly as in Italian. 
The continental visitor is invariably baffled when he tumbles 
to it that ‘arma vierumkwy cayno’ is identical with what he 
has always known as 'arma veerumkveh cahno’, and ‘casus 
belli’ with what he was taught to pronounce ‘kahzoos 
belly’. During recent years, actuated by a certain historical 
remorse, the English universities have begun to say ‘bacilly’ 
instead of ‘bacill-eye’, and even ‘vayny, veedy, vicky’. It 
is no longer possible to ascertain exactly how the Romans 
spoke their language, but one thing is certain, and that is 
that they did not pronounce it like English. Had Julius 
Caesar really said, ‘ween-eye, wide-eye, wice-eye’, his com¬ 
patriots would have murdered him long before 44 b.g. 

The varying pronunciation of Latin current in the countries 
of Europe was responsible for a diplomatic incident fraught 
with some danger. After the Russo-Turkish war, when the 
envoys of the great powers met at the Berlin Congress under 
Bismarck’s chairmanship for the purpose of dividing up the 
spoils, Count Shuvaloff, representing victorious Russia, made 
a long speech in which he set forth extensive demands. 
Disraeli listened to him with growing agitation, crying out 
the moment the Russian sat down, ‘Russia’s insistence upon 
these demands would be quasi a casus belli! ’ There ensued a 
foreboding silence. Although several of those present were 
thoroughly conversant with the English language, none of 
them had understood what Lord Beaconsfield had said, but 
they knew it must be a ticklish point, for Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Prime Minister was visibly agitated. Not even 
Bismarck had understood Disraeli’s interjection, so he called 
for a five-minute interval in the proceedings, in order to 
prevent any dangerous developments. The British Prime 
Minister was immediately surrounded, and, surprised that 
they had not understood the remark, he repeated it several 
times—the Russian demands were quasi a casus belli At last, 
somebody grasped his meaning, and all their faces lit up' 
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Aha—Russia’s demands were kvahsy a kahzoos belly! The 
conference could proceed. 

Life in prc-War Oxford offered the average young man 
considerable encouragement to become a snob. I think 
that everyone should read Thackeray’s immortal Book of 
Snobs at least once a year, for prophylactic reasons. The 
chapter headed 'University Snobs’ shows how little life at 
the Varsity has changed since the great novelist’s time. 
One of its dangers lay in the fact that poorer students were 
tempted to live beyond their means in an attempt to keep up 
with the sons of rich and aristocratic families, who were 
waiting by the banks of the Isis for their ‘ Pass B.A. which, 
unlike the 'Honours B.A.’, was 'chucked at you’ as unkind 
wits suggested. By the tenets of the unfaltering justice which 
is known to govern our social system, the son of a simple 
workman had exactly the same right as the heir of the 
wealthiest peer of the'realm to own a deer-park or keep a 
stable full of polo ponies, but for some strange reason he took 
no advantage of this facility. To study at Oxford before the 
War without winning a scholarship was almost a privilege of 
the wealthier classes. There was, however, a category of 
students at the less expensive colleges who in their social 
position fell somewhere between a gentleman and a foreigner. 
Like Indian society, Oxford students grouped themselves, 
albeit unofficially, into more or h^ss clearly defined castes, 
which one might clescril:>c roughly as follows. 

Socially Inghest, that is, the Brahmins, were the members 
of Magdalen CoUof^e and Christ Church, at which many a 
King of Fatgland has been a student. In the next caste one 
might include, atnong others, New College and Balliol, which 
latter oiu^ could enter only if one undertook to read for 
honours. The next step in the social scale was occupied by 
such colleges as Trinity, University College (known as Univ. 
for short), St. John’s, Jesus, Worcester, Wadham, Oriel, 
Brasenose, etc. llic 'untouchables’, whose very shadow 
rendered their neighbours’ food unclean, were the students 
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Of Keble College Manchester College, and the non-collegiate 
students, whose fees were so low that it was almost posfible 
f» poo, people send theie so™ d.e„, even wi.hr. sToSe! 

In my Oxford days the Duke of Windsor, at that time of 
urse Prince of Wales, and known in Oxford as the ‘Praeser- 

wSTrt Magdalen College—unlike Edward VII 

who had been at Christ Church. In every college, a^cordS 

which had^T T number of students, groups formed 

Doinfnf ^ themselves from a social 

point of view. Among the friends of the Prince of Wales wer^ 

theSrTSD^W^'°’' Stanley, son and heir of 

3 ivimister tor the Dominions in the ^ 

™frLr.“rhf?™ 

modss^. Being a^^a. of bL“„g 

often called,re win.^ boa.r t ^ 

eigh.. of d,e varions 00^ I rLarf. . a V 
like all the other nngto ^ saw him, dressed 

I too succumbed for a time to the Inr* i 
become a snob, and attemnti-rl f r ^ ^ temptations to 

few viscounts and earls but company upon a 

healthy insd„. mm. Vv? .Zr ' * 

and then again they had no n. J! ■ ^ P^°PJei 

Europe, as there was an adequate surar^/^^^u 
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speeches in the ‘Ugger’, rede the ^Union Debating Society’, 
the young foreigner found even the doors of the New Tory 
Club opening to admit him, where Lloyd George was hated 
with particular intensity at that moment, having just pre¬ 
viously, in 1911, considerably curtailed the inherited rights 
of the House of Lords. 

At that period, in the post-Victorian and proto-Georgian 
era, the teim foreigner’ was only a shade less derogatory 
than native And yet by one of those wilful acts of Providence 
which cause one to doubt the existence of a supreme justice 
there were about 1,954 million foreigners in the world as 
compared to about 46 million Englishmen. According to 
another ^ calculation the proportion might be placed at 
L 954 Hiillion to 230 million, for an Englishman was worth 
five foreigners. But as Lord Chesterfield says in those immortal 
letters to his son, this belief gave the Englishman such con¬ 
fidence that he did in point of fact become equal to two 
foreigners. 

Much has changed since then. The English character has 
retained its admirable qualities whilst almost entirely dis¬ 
carding its conceit; and as a matter of fact, even in former days, 
the apparent haughtiness of the Englishman was more often 
than not an unconscious attempt to cover up a very real 
shyness and timidity, and beneath that traditional armour 
of reserve there lurked yesterday, just as much as to-day, 
a wealth of warmth and often a deal more kindliness and 
social sense and sympathy and willingness to help than in 
many a country where the people are unable to speak a single 
sentence without waving their arms about in the air. 

If one did not submit to the temptations of social life, 
Oxford offered all the advantages of its wonderful tradition 
and institutions, the healthy relationship between the culti¬ 
vation of the mind and the cultivation of the body providing 
young people with ideal conditions for harmonious develop¬ 
ment. I for one never missed a training day at the Oxford 
University Boxing Club. In the last week of February 1914 
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we had some boxing competitions which took place before 
packed houses. The students’ weekly, The Varsity, said of them 
among other things, 

‘There was some amazing hard hitting in the Middles 
at the Corn Exchange. Anderson, of University (College) 
had a sparkling bout with Rossdale, of Merton, but was 
always ahead on points. Crebbin, of University, and Bing 
of Wadham, put up a most interesting display in their heat* 
and had the latter, who comes to Oxford with a big con¬ 
tinental reputation, boxed as well in the first round as he did 
m the last, he would undoubtedly have gained the verdict 
As It was, the margin was very smaU, and many thought 
that Bmg had won/ 

^Five months later. Fate took over the role of Master of 
Ceremonies, and in the autumn of 1930 I read on the roll 
^ot honour in the entrance hall of University College: 

A. J. R. Anderson, -[-1915 

W. A. Crebbin, Military Cross, +1917 

To-day, almost a generation later, while healthy, carefree 
young people are again boxing in the hall of the Corn 
Exchange, statesmen are proclaiming the doctrine of force. 

here are, after all, always plenty of fools, ready to believe 
the slogans about Hving-space, and in the quarries there is 
always plenty of marble from which still more ‘rolls of 
honour’ can be hewn. 


A truly admirable thing in England is the attention devoted 
to the training and encouraging of the art of rhetoric a 

Romans. Although basically 
It IS of httle consequence whether we express the fictions 
Uusions and slogans ruHng our public life in unschooled 
terms or m masterly rhetoric, the observance of certain parlia¬ 
mentary forms has an undeniably soothing effect on frayed 
tempers. It does after all sound better if the speaker, instead 
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of, shouting, ^I’ll knock your block oft; you . . ’ re,marks, 

‘I beg to disagree with the honouralilc member opposin'/ 
Rhetoric teaches not only the art of expressing onesc'lf cltMrly, 
but the more important art of thinking clearly, and then' is 
nothing humanity requires more urgontiy than ix'oi,)^' who 
can think clearly. The Oxford Union Debating Society is 
therefore one of the University's most vaiuabk' institutions, 
and in many cases it on'ers an o])por{unity of in}in(‘diat{* 
training for a future political career, (dadstoiu' and the,' late 
Lord Birkenhead were both Ih'esich'uts of the ‘ligger’ in 
their time, and the personal att<uKian(:(' of Cabiiug Miijistt'rs 
at its debates lends it status in tin,; publi<' lif<‘ oi' haiglaiul. 

During the last two terms Ix'fon' tlac \Vai\ F attended 
debates in which Mr Lloyd (ieorg<' aiui Sir Ausl{'n Uhamhc'r- 
lain took part. Twelve years later, as an <'X{Tu{iv<' of the 
United Press, I was in part responsible for the' publication 
of a series of fortnightly artich's !>y Lloyd (h'orge in several 
countries of Europe, and twenty-two ycxirs laU'r 1 was aldc^ to 
arrange for Sir Austen Charn!)erlain's memoirs, eutiikxi /Lrew 
the TearS:, to appear in serial form in tin* t'oruiiaaital Pn'ss. 

Among a number of lion-culxs wltosc* c'laws were already 
visible at that time, tiu'rc figunx! at onv of the d<Lates wludt 
I attended, a young man who was to make' a nana' for hirnseif 
.later on. The weekly paper which f have airwidy cpioted, 
The Varsity, reported as follows on tlu' debtite wliieh lonk 
place, on May 19th, 1914, the motion being: ‘lliat this 
house demands a drastic change in the publicxschool system \ 
'Mr J..L. tIore-BcHsha (St John’s) . , , enlivened matters; 
though he should have remembered that aiic'rdtges almost 
■ invariably fail to go off when only wonIcLhe spc*ak<ms an^ l<Tl 
in the debating hall. If he had hern hc^ard cmiTht, he* wonld 
have been more elfective.' 

Twenty-five years later, as War Minister in Mr Neville 
Chamberlain’s Cabinet, Mr IlorrvBdistia is not likely ever 
to have addressed a house in which there were only would-be 
speakers left. He further functitmed two weeks later as Ldler 
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for the Ayes’ at a debate on the motion: ‘That this house 
condemns the Entente as embodying both an unnecessary 
and an unnatural policy.’ In a speech of which the reporter 
of the undergraduate weekly said, ‘too long by about ten 
minutes . . . but nevertheless very welcome, as it was of real 
mterest for its matter,’ I joined the same camp as Mr Hore- 
Behsha. Long before a certain Hitler and a certain Mussolini 
came to power, Mr Hore-Belisha and myself had, however 
revised our opinions, and I can venture to say that in a 
debate on that same subject to-day, the former would apply 
solely for the job of ‘teller for the Noes’. ^ 

Many a political friendship formed, in Oxford is destined 
to last a lifetime In this connection the rumour is significant 
which was circulating in my Oxford days that F. E. Smith 
later to become Lord Birkenhead, and one of his very dis- 
tingmshed friends, both ex-Presidents of the Oxford Union 
had agreed not to steal each other’s ‘place in the sun’, and 
that one had therefore decided to join the Liberal and the 
other the Conservative party. Although this story was of 
course^ fictitious, it was significant in as far as it reflected 
conditions in Oxford. Political friendships made at a pubUc 
school are often even closer than those formed at Oxford, and 
the old school tie’ has possibly made British history as fre- 
Majesty’s fleet. In spite of the democratic 
of England’s destinies still lies in 
the hands of a group of aristocrats, many of whom are close 
riends. Many a vote has been gained in the class-rooms of 
Harrow and many a battle at Westminster been won on the 
playing-fields of Eton. 


Four weeks after that Oxford Union debate, Gavrilo 
Pnjip, unwitting instrument of fate, shot Archduke Franz 
erdinand and Ms wife m Sarajevo and supplied the jingoism 
of blL?°^ ^' of Europe with an excuse to wallow in a\ath 
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In affliction, in danger and in need, a man’s nature and a 
country’s spirit show up in their true light, and amidst the 
universal holocaust Oxford sent me a message which displayed 
the British character from its best and most chivalrous angle. 

At the beginning of 1915, while the U.S.A. were still 
neutral, I was visited in Budapest by a very good friend of 
mine, the American journalist Robert Mountsier, then of 
the New York Sun, I had first met him in London in 1911, 
at the coronation of George V, and now he had been sent 
to Europe again by his paper, and was collecting material 
for reports on life in Austria-Hungary during the war, which 
he later published in the Daily Mail and other papers. My 
friend left Hungary for London, intending to return later 
to Budapest, where I was stationed, having just received 
my commission. I asked Mountsier to write down the names 
and addresses of three young men with whom I had been 
on specially friendly terms in Oxford—Rupert Fellowes, of 
Balliol, L. Bickersteth, of St. John’s, who had his ‘digs' 
in the same house as myself for some time, and Lionel Jardine, 
from my own college, Wadham. When Mountsier reached 
London, he was to write to each of the three, marking the 
envelope ‘Please forward’, conveying greetings from me and 
requesting them to send me a message, saying how they 
were getting on. 

It was a dangerous mission; to travel from Central Europe 
into territory occupied by the Allies, carrying ‘enemy’ 
addresses in one’s pocket-book, might be as much as one’s 
life was worth. I was young and inexperienced, and it was 
not till later that I realized the dangerous position in which 
I had placed my friend. Fortunately for my peace of mind, 
he returned safe and sound to Budapest a few weeks later. 
He told me how he had met Lord Northcliffe, and showed 
me copies of the Daily Mail containing his articles about 
Hungary; then he read from his pocket-book the replies 
which my friends had sent him—he had of course taken the 
precaution of destroying the originals before leaving England. 
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Europe was diseased with hatred and fury, its youth 
poisoned for years to come by fanaticism; and yet each of 
those three young Englishmen replied to the message 
fellowes wrote from France, to say that he was doing well 
an was A.D.G. to a British general. Bickersteth sent good 
wishes, Jardine greetings from the front. 

Fellowes fell for his country shortly afterwards. The 
Keverend L. Bickersteth is now canon in Canterbury. I met 
Captain Lionel Jardine again after the War. We had both 
ought in Asiatic Turkey at the same time, he in the British 
and I m the Turkish army. To-day he has an important 
post m the Indian Civil Service. 

About the same time I wrote a letter to the Warden of 
my coUege at Oxford, the late Dr Joseph Wells. I sent it 
to a friend of mine in Switzerland who put it into another 
envelope and forwarded it on to the addressee. Had my 
superiors found out that I had written to an ‘enemy’ a 
court martial would haye been a certainty. On the other 
hand by replying to the letter which had come from the 
heart of the enemy camp, the old man to whom it was 
addressed might, perhaps, haye been politely asked to resign. 
The year before, but a few weeks after I had enjoyed his 
hospitality. Dr Lyttelton, the famed head master of Eton had 

ad to resign his position for signing a declaration in favour 
or peace. 

But old Dr Wells’s Idudliuess aud the culture of his soul 
were above petty fea„. Thus it came about that in September 

95a letter reached me at the front from Oxford. It had 

Wadh^ College stationery, dated the 24th August 1915, 


‘Dear Bing, 

College and Oxford. We have 
had only about forty men up during%he last yea? and during 
the coming year we shall have less^ than forty. Alf ot men® 
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like those of all other colleges, are at r . 
contemporaries we have lost R K T pH 

:i fear) Huekell, who is to-day rtorteJ^ ’ - 
Dardanelles. ^ reported missing” at the 

‘I am very glad you are all right so far mH r 

raur wound. I look forward to "seeinfr vn„ u 
s over. If you can, send me a line ao-am 
ire. With kind regards, ^ you 

‘Yours sincerely, 

‘J. Wells/ 

Don’t talk to me about Oxford’s detachment from things 
nman or the coldness of the English. I know better. 










Chapter Three 

THE ART OF BEING OFFENDED 

POPULAR AS IT WAS, ANGLO-SAXON SPORT AND ITS ATTENDANT 
mentality did not have it all their own way in pr^War 
Central Europe. This part of the world had not Len so 
quick as the West to forget that but a few generations 
previously the nobleman had carried his sword by his sSe 
as a symbol of his privileged position. Serfdom was ^abolished 
in Hungary m 1848, and the people had on the whole an 

Wstem the parliamentary 

system being jealously guarded; but in spite of all this the 

feudal spirit still predominated in certain respeL Then 
came the undeniable fact that the Law protected per^t" 

eSd“°finrf ^°r instance, 

to dal 111 f twenty Kronen-about seventeen shillings 
today-which of course incited bullies to indulge in deeds 
of bravado, and many of them really regretted that ear 

It riistir" ™-het systei 

^ So the great popularity of the duel can be ascribed nartlv 
to the strong feudal instinct still prevalent at the time and 
partly to inadequate legal protection. ’ 

Most people estimate their ‘honour’ simnlv amri c 1 i 
by outward standards, by the current value ^kced upol k 
in their own particular set. The inhabitant nf ^ 

.te'T pro^<ied"“‘rb«:i r;r 

failed be could turn when in doubt and which never 

•ri him of the degree to which he had to con 

sider himself insulted and of the steps he should take to" 
reburnish his tarnished honour. This tome could be had in 
bookshop o„d bore die title of 'Honour and DneUing 

and “e^nf ««goriet-^f the fe,. ,„ond, 

ErSlS”,", r ““"1 of floe 

M degree. If. therefore, somebody addressed the gentleman 
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mth whom he was engaged in conversation like this- ‘Sir 
having considered the subject from all angles, and'taken 
everything into consideration, I am forced to the conclu 
Sion that you are an ass,’ that would be an insult of the 

of Tacitm'T;d''-Tl particularly 

ot Tacitus, had induced a taste for dramatic brevity would 

rr^v's.s?:“sr.''.xr 

topTcfrL^'tth’" tor tocat't 

mythical sucraa''““.:,Jf jjr: 

The second degree consisted almost entirely of more or 
less serious encroachments _ upon the offended party’s senL 

commands’whTch^^^^^^^^ wishes, invitations and 

omnaands which were derogatory to the other’s prestia-e 

He 1 ji’^r^‘V “Stance, ‘Go to 

eU or You can go and boil yourself!’ and similar ex- 
hortations of a fraternal nature. 

Matters became really serious with the third decree To 

a^t doSr i-nhihosf ^hich 

he klt°tobf of Nature that the husband should be 

o-y doe. the 

funganan husband did find it out in tho u 

le«»ed W b.e„i„.XViLX‘.« C"' ™ •"“ 

t T^e^acd "aT ““Its'was a slap 

Ufo% P “ ts, of course, in other than 

.It “d insSttt 

^ ymbolic, a dramatic and, one might almost say, a 
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decorative character, rather than the purpose of caiusino- 
bodily har^. I. i, above ad aS *12 

ture_ of disrespect, arising out of the fact that many people 

Paa« of S 

People of a practical turn of mind, loath to expose them¬ 
selves to the somewhat hazardous results of a slap in the 
ace, frequently made do with the remark, ‘Sir, consider 
According to the rules of ‘The Honour 
the fec^ ^ regulation slap in 

_ There was a practical significance in the division of the 

^SoUe'f subsequent arrangement in 

catalogue form. It automatically established the conditions 
under which these matters of honour were to be settled or 
fought out. Insults of the first degree could frequentlv 

ot°thtpTrt o^Ihe’ ? 

7 •? ^ 5 , offending party. But if the latter had in 

he excitement of the moment, strayed from the comparati^ly 

y seconds—the routine bein^ that the dortnr 

who wa. disposed to be ftiendly and had been mSlrf 

S: fzr’dT""* “'™' “ •>>' <hst tcraS. 2d ±2: 

of blood ^aed™'™ ‘’‘'““““■“'“I “ohl a drop 

torfc « 2e "‘J >”<1 honour satisfied, 

gr he bandages should be either ‘heavy’ or ‘fight ’, 
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or that this protection for such vital parts of the body as the 

S?iThIr!“’ dispensL with 

In the case of insults of the third degree, duels in Hungary 
were usually serious affairs. The offended party always had 
the right to name the weapon, and very often Lided upon 
pistols or heavy cavalry sabres. There were various wayf of 
using these weapons upon which the seconds could come to 
an agreement. It was, for instance, possible to choose pistols 
«th or without sights; and from one to three shots could be 
ired. Fmther, the distance between the opponents would be 
neasured according to the magnitude of the insult. The 
iffended party as a rule was entitled to the first shot. The 
experienced duellist, or the one who had been correctly 
nstructed by his seconds, stood in such a way that he offered 

irTr -hich to aSi, 

best Tf towards him and thus shielding his 

best If It had not been agreed that the opposing pfrties 

:Z z s 

f S head ff P^^tol, pointing upwards, on the level 

rotection to it and his chest being shielded by his bent 

Duels with cavalry sabres frequently continued until one 
e [hmst waf^^^^ of %hting any longer. Sometimes also 

lildhood T r, ’ f ^ outcome. In my 

fich took nl ^bout a duel of this nature 

by s^nlv ^ho- replied with a coup 

»?th Xunt^^ W^T grin’s 

‘ abre wh,V^ balance and rushed on to 

iersHe He ^“"^god the 

wr siae. He was killed instantly. 

ue s were illegal, but no serious punishment was imposed 
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for indulging in them, and such punishment left no smirch 
on one’s reputation. So Hentz was merely sentenced to a 
few months’ honourable confinement to a fortress, without 
sustaining any loss of honour. 

The extensive use of dangerous weapons can, however ' 
produce a situation wherein hardly any duel is a serious 
affair, as for instance in France, where the epee is usually 
chosen. This weapon is so dangerous that a good fencer 
could spike his adversary like putting a pin through a 
butterfly, and the result is that duels in France are often 
more comic than anything else. They see to it that the news¬ 
paper reporters and photographers are present, before taking 
up their positions. Neither of the duellists dares to advance 
for his adversary’s weapon inspires too healthy a respect in 
him. After a while, one of them grows tired and drops his 
arm, whereupon the other lunges forward—but not too far 
—and usually wounds him on the forearm. This is how 
ninety-nine out of a hundred duels end in France; and yet 
they are much more serious affairs than the so-called Memur 
customary at the German universities before the Great War 
and reintroduced by the Nazis. The students stand facing 
each other, heavily bandaged, their eyes protected by wire- 
mesh goggles, and proceed to belabour each other’s cheeks 
with light sabres with blunted ends, in order to be able later 
on to flaunt their disfigurement as any African warrior dis¬ 
plays his tribal scars. 

In a duel with either the so-called light Italian sabres or 
with cavalry sabres, a medium fencer is, strange to say 
almost invariably at a disadvantage compared to a non¬ 
fencer. For this reason the first question put by an experienced 
second to his principal would be, ‘Are you a first-class fencer 
a non-fencer, or a medium fencer?’ If one of the latter 
descriptions applied, the young man would be initiated into 
the great secret of duelling. ‘When you hear the word “Go' ” 
you must rush at your adversary like a wild Ashanti warrior 
and lay about him from all angles like a madman. Don’t 
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bother about footwork —rush at him. Only remember to hold 
your sabre tightly. It is not de rigueur to let forth a war-cry! 
The rest will look after itself. Only don’t try to fence, what¬ 
ever you do—unless you want to look more like a Hamburger 
steak than a man when he’s finished with you!’ And so it 
was. Anyone who was not a really first-class fencer was 
helpless before such a primitive onslaught, since all the fine 
feints and parries and the rules of the art of fencing were 
simply ignored by the other in the throes of his exalted anger. 
And so one not infrequently witnessed duels in which both 
parties fenced like lions. 

Lions cannot fence. 


Duels with pistols also provided just as many comic as 
serious incidents. Hungarian custom prescribed muzzle- 
loaders for duels, and shortly before the encounter one would 
insert the powder and then introduce the bullets—just as in 
great-grandfather’s day. This gave the philanthropic second 
divers opportunities of performing quiet deeds of mercy. The 
duel with pistols had a further advantage over the sabre duel 
in that it was easier for the seconds to conceal from their 
principals the intrigues with which they sought to reduce the 
rate of mortality. As the combatants usually knew nothing 
of these little manipulations, they were able to ‘save their 
face ’—to say nothing of saving their life. A favourite trick 
practised by the seconds was to put the powder in but omit 
the bullets. And so a duellist, eloquent of blood-lust, would 
sometimes fire upon his adversary; or perhaps, obeying a 
nobler inspiration, he would fire in the air or into the ground 
—and would then stand transfigured in the halo of his 
magnanimity, while the bullets reposed in the second’s 
pocket. 

A malicious trick of which the seconds were particularly 
fond was to render the loading ineffective by secretly spitting 
down the barrel. There were a few people who brought this 
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practice to a fine art. One of my oldest friends, to-day head 
of an important business concern in Hungary, was con¬ 
sidered the world’s champion pistol-spitter; the precision of 
his aim would have put William Tell and Buffalo Bill to 
shame any day. Woe betide the pistol which was treated 
to his brilliantly measured and aimed spittle, for it 
was inexorably destined to play a pacific role. This 
man was one of those modest heroes, comparable to Flor¬ 
ence Nightingale, who, beyond the reach of glory’s search¬ 
light, do their bit to ease the sufferings of humanity and 
yet are somehow never recipients of the Nobel Prize for 
Peace. 

The effort to prevent duellists from doing each other 
injury was of course sometimes prompted by the less admir¬ 
able motive of having a good laugh at their expense. This 
was especially true of students, and I myself once seconded 
and helped to organize such a duel. 

A friend of mine, B.K., who was at that time, in the year 
1912, in his first term as a medical student—I came across 
him again in 1936 as a much-sought-after doctor—had the 
misfortune to collide with his colleague, B.F., who was a 
freshman, like himself, and is now, like himself, a well- 
known physician, on the stairs in the main building of 
Budapest University. The two exchanged words in which 
they vividly described each other’s mental deficiency by 
drawing upon similes from the animal world. Since they 
were both about twenty, they were of the opinion that only 
blood could wash this stain from their escutcheons. There 
followed the usual ritual—exchange of visiting-cards, choice 
of seconds within twenty-four hours, and the meeting of the 
seconds. 

My friend, B.K., asked me to be one of his two seconds 
and to choose the other myself- Both principals and three 
of the four seconds were medical students, I being the only 
layman. In charge of the duel was R,Gy., a very popular 
figure at that time in Budapest sporting and duelling circles. 
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The initiated knew full well what it meant to have Gy. 
directing a duelj but the two freshmen, who had only Just 
come to the University, were still in that state where ignor¬ 
ance is bliss. Gy. had not yet obtained his medical degree, 
and some unkind spirits declared that he was in his fifty- 
sixth term, while others maintained that he had come up 
shortly after the University’s foundation in the year 1680 
and had been retained year after year ever since upon the 
unanimous request of the medical faculty, in order that 
suffering humanity might be spared his attentions; but al¬ 
though as a doctor he might be ‘Public Enemy No i’, a 
kindly soul dwelled within him, and no serious duel ever 
took place under his direction. He specialized in sabre 
duels, declaring that in the case of pistols he might one 
day in a fit of absent-mindedness really put bullets in, and, 
as he was short-sighted, he also feared that his aim might 
be poor when spitting into the barrel. ‘There is no fore¬ 
seeing what the consequences might be,’ he was wont to 
say. I am a God-fearing man, and when I appear before 
my Maker, I don t want to have to answer for any murders 
other than those to which my medical degree will entitle 
me—should I ever obtain it.’ 

Well, in this case, our attempt at settling the matter by 
mutual apology was unsuccessful, both parties refusing to 
revise their diagnosis of the other’s mental qualities. So we 
agreed upon a duel with light sabres, ‘without thrust’ but 
to continue until ‘complete exhaustion’. As it was the young 
men’s first duel, we decided upon these conditions, for they 
sounded desperately dangerous and yet offered the seconds 
more opportunity than any other form of intervening and 
preventing the duellists from doing each other serious harm. 
On the other hand, we wanted to give the freshmen the 
fright of their lives and so were determined to leave no stone 
unturned in making the preparations as blood-curdling as 
possible. 

The great day dawned. Neither of them could fence well. 
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SO I gave my principal the advice which I have already 
described, and exhorted him on the word ^Go!’ to hurl 
himself like a howling dervish at his opponent and to lay 
about him without bothering his head about technique. 
Acting upon our advice, both duellists had put quantities 
of pomade on their hair and then brushed it back flat—an 
old dodge to make the hair more resilient, affording some 
measure of protection against a blow from a sabre. Then 
we produced the usual triangle of vaseline on our principal’s 
foreheads, so that in the event of a head wound, the blood 
would run off the temples instead of trickling into the 
eyes. 

My man had taken good note of my advice, and when he 
heard the word ‘Go!’ he shut his eyes and rushed at his 
adversary like a Sioux on the warpath, brandishing his 
sabre in very truth like a tomahawk. The spirit of the late 
lamented Great Chief Sitting Bull would have rejoiced at 
the sight, had he been present. But before my man had 
contrived to scalp the paleface or indeed to harm a hair of 
his head, we had thrust our sabres between them and 
separated them, exercising the second’s ancient privilege to 
intervene if it appears to him that his principal’s life is in 
danger. There was of course no question of this, but we 
had agreed with the other seconds not to allow any serious 
damage, and so, in turn, the seconds interrupted every 
round the moment it threatened to degenerate into a conflict. 
We contrived nevertheless to give the whole such a martial 
character—as seconds, we wore fencing masks which hid 
our smiles—that when at last the doctor, who was in the 
know, declared at the end of the fifth clash that they were 
both ‘completely exhausted’ and therefore ‘unfit to con¬ 
tinue’, they were convinced that they had escaped death 
by a miracle. 

As a reaction to the fear they had both experienced, a 
humanitarian impulse awoke in the bosoms of the two 
freshmen, which enabled us to bring about a reconciliation, 
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We then explained to them that it was customary for the 
principals to invite their seconds to a Lucullan repast, and 
so this Homeric fight ended in a no less Homeric manner, 
for as the immortal blind bard of antiquity might have 
said: 

‘To partake of dishes galore the princes of battle forgathered/ 






Chapter Four 

FIRST NEWSPAPER ASSIGNMENTS 

IN ORDER TO KEEP MYSELF AT OXFORD, I HAD, AS I HAVE 

already mentioned, to act at the same time as correspondent 
for several Budapest papers, chiefly the Az Est, Hungary’s 
biggest evening paper, which was prosperous and paid well. 
I also wrote for various magazines, such as the Magyar 
Figyeld (‘Hungarian Observer’), which would pay a hundred 
Kronen for a fairly long article. This came to about four pre- 
War gold sovereigns—^very welcome to a young man who 
had to provide his own board and lodging. One of the articles 
I wrote for this paper bore the title, ‘The Cure for Un¬ 
employment ’. To-day I should be able to earn very much 
more than four gold sovereigns, did I but know the cure. 

Round about Easter, 1914, two years before the Easter 
Rebellion in Dublin, the whole of England and Ireland was 
in a state of great agitation over the preparations which the 
Ulster Volunteers, under Sir Edward Carson, were making 
for civil war against Nationalist Ireland. I was instructed 
by the Az Est to go to Belfast, where I managed to obtain 
permission to attend the secret evening drill-practice held 
by the Volunteers in Brewery Buildings, Sandy Row. I was 
allowed in only after knocking in a particular manner and 
exchanging passwords. On the ground-floor of the factory 
men of all ages were having rifle-practice, while in a room 
on the first floor ladies prominent in Belfast society were 
being trained as nurses for the insurgent army. 

A few weeks later, it was not only in Belfast that soldiers 
were being trained. 

At the beginning of July 1914, Az Est fell in wdth my 
suggestion that I should spend a week in the East End of 
London and write a series of articles on my experiences. 
A C.I.D. Scotland Yard oflSicial put me into touch with an 
ex-inspector named Cunningham, who, after twenty-five 
years service with the Yard, had set up as a private inquiry 
agent and was considered an expert on the East End. He - 
■ 42 
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it was who had served as guide to George R. Sims for his 
studies of ‘darkest London’. In order not to be conspicuous, 
we both dressed in the typical Cockney get-up, with a scarf 
instead of a collar, and the inevitable cap. I had been over- 
enthusiastic and bought myself a red scarf. When Cunningham 
saw it, he made me change it, remarking that when he said 
a scarf he meant a scarf and not a danger-signal. ‘Are you 
able to take care of yourself?’ he asked. I thought I was. 
‘All right,’ he nodded. ‘We shan’t go armed.’ But he showed 
me how to jab an adversary in the solar plexus with a walking- 
stick, which, on account of the concentration of the shock 
on a small space, is much more effective than a blow with 
the fist. 

We spent a whole week exploring the most doubtful haunts 
of Houndsditch, Bromley, Stepney and Limehouse, not 
forgetting the streets of Whitechapel, which was, however, 
even at that period a district of distress rather than of crime. 
In Whitechapel we were joined by Inspector Dessent of 
the local police-station, and in Limehouse by Detective Ryan, 
each a specialist for his particular district. We visited the 
doss-houses in Brick Lane and Whitechapel Road, where 
one can spend the night for sixpence; and the famous pub 
in Limehouse, owned by Charley Brown, who died, a local 
celebrity, in June 1932. Brown had a collection of unique 
value, which he had obtained mostly through sailors. Beside 
the foetus of a calf with six legs and a human embryo with 
two heads, floating in spirit, stood a magnificent Buddha 
carved in ivory; stuffed tropical animals reclined gracefully 
against cloisonne vases which would have been the pride 
of many a museum. During the course of our excursions, 
my companions showed me the various places where the 
victims of ‘Jack the Ripper’ had been discovered. And then 
we visited a number of opium-dens in Limehouse. Ryan 
warned me not to expect luxuriously equipped salons, but 
merely the cheap lodging-houses in which the Chinese of 
this quarter live. 
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To avoid any unpleasant surprises, we had discussed our 
plan of action beforehand, for, with the exception of the 
police, no outsiders, and in particular no Europeans, are 
admitted to these places. We fixed that Cunningham should 
remain standing by the door, while Ryan would go in and 
speak with the owner of the den, and I would stand each 
time directly beneath the petroleum lamp which usually 
hung from the centre of the ceiling, so as to be able to bring 
it down by a blow should things take a dangerous turn. 
Ryan, who knew all the ins and outs of these places, would 
engage the owner in a discussion, which would give me 
time to have a look round. They would hardly dare to attack 
us, imagining us all three to be detectives; but after that 
we should have to move along quickly, for there could 
be no question of remaining in that jealously o-uarded 
circle. ^ 


The plan worked in two cases. Each time we could smell 
the heavy, pungent, sickly-sweet odour of the opium-smoke 
even m the ante-room. While Ryan engaged the owner in 
conversation, I had time to take a quick look at the clients. 
The opium-smokers were usually lying in pairs, fully dressed 
stretched out fuU-length on the cheap European iron bed¬ 
steads. Between them stood a spirit-lamp, over the flame 
of which they held the httle brown bead of opium in the 
bowl of the pipe, while they inhaled the smoke. A few were 
already lying with half-closed eyes in an ecstatic half-slumber. 
In one of the two places we visited, there were two fairly 
arge rooms opening out of each other, one of which was 
for opum-smokers, and the other a general recreation-room 
In the latter, the guests were seated in groups, deep in 
Chinese games, nne of which looked like the counting 
machines one gives to children, with coloured wooden 
balls fixed parallel straight wires. In both opium-dens 
I saw only Chinese people. We were not molested, but we 
had scarcely entered the third, when five or six men who 
had obviously been engaged in a discussion, suddenly sur- 
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rounded us threateningly. They may have been members 

of one of the two Chinese secret societies which oppose 
each other in the East End of London, or else a gang of 
crooks whom we had disturbed in conference. Anyway, 
whoever they were, one thing was certain, and that was 
that they did not want us. 

‘Get out, quick!’ said Ryan in an urgent whisper. 

I thought^ I could see something glittering in the hand of 
a man standing beside me. I pushed him aside, my companions 
dealt with their neighbours in similar manner, and a few 
quick paces brought us out on to the street. 

‘Phew! That might have been a tight corner!’ said 
Cunningham, adding with a friendly twinkle, ‘Have you 
seen enough opium-dens now?’ 

Certain parts of London which were considered extremely 
dangerous at the beginning of this century—such as for 
instance the notorious Seven Dials ’ near Shaftesbury Avenue 

are to-day quite harmless. On the other hand there are 
streets of the capital where a stranger who makes himself 
in any way conspicuous by wearing better clothing, especially 
a white collar, may be in danger of his life. A favourite 
instrument for stunning or even killing the victim who is 
about to be robbed is the ‘cosh’, a canvas sack filled with 
sand, somewhat shorter and thicker than a , policeman’s 
truncheon. A blow with this neat little gadget on the back 
of the head or neck renders the victim helpless without 
leaving any outward mark of violence. 

In Bromley, Houndsditch and certain streets of Stepney 
we walked three abreast, and down the centre of the street 
at thy, taking no chances. In a street in Limchouse, we 
pysed two men who seemed to have stepped straight out 
of the rogues’ gallery. I had seldom set eyes on such dangerous- 
looking individuals, and I whispered a remark to this effect 
to my companions. 


‘Speak your mind out loud,’ said Ryan, laughing, ‘those 
are two of our best chaps.’ 
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On the other hand we did have two genuine encounters 

with members of London’s underworld. We were walkino- 
down the Whitechapel Road, Cunningham and mysel:^ 
when my companion suddenly put his fingers to his nose; 
but as far as I could see there was nobody at whom he could 
be directing this insult, until a young man swung round 
from the shop-window which he appeared to have been 
studying, and said, ‘Sorry, Mr Cunningham, I didn’t mean 
you.’ 

Thats all right, my boy. No harm done,’ replied 
Cunningham with a laugh. 

I was naturally mystified. 

An old client, from my Yard days,’ Cunningham explained. 
He was ‘glassing” us. You don’t know what “glassing” 
is? If one wants to watch somebody’s movements, one looks 
into a shop-window; if the contents are dark, everything 

which IS happening in the street is of course reflected in 
the window.’ 


On my third or fourth day in the East End, I went with 
Cunningham to a pub called ‘The Three Nuns’ near the 
mitechapel Road Underground station. We had just been 
inspecting the notorious house, number loi Sidney Street 
where a ^oup of gangsters had recently withstood a siege,’ 
m which field-guns had been used and operations had been 
directed by Mr Winston Churchill, at that time Home 

ecre »y. e were accompanied by Detective-Inspector 
Dessent, who had taken part in the siege. 

In the pub we were approached by a well-dressed and 
very pleasant young man. 

Hullo, Cunningham, still with the dock police?’ he asked. 
Tlif.n°’ y® and set up as a private inquiry agent.’ 

M^a f South 

We’.hoona!Ss 

^d now what will you have, gentlemen?’ I asked, 
e detectives ordered whisky and soda, and my new 
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acquaintance a lemon-squash. After a short and extremely 
friendly conversation, he begged us to excuse him, as hi 
had an appointment. We all shook hands again. 

ow you’ve made an interesting acquaintance,’ said 
Cunmngham. ‘One of the sharpest pickpockets in London 
And if I were still with the Yard, I should follow him now 
hies going to a job.’ 

‘How do you know that?’ 
his‘wft"’lbrt hfrn.’''' 

But the most lasting of all my East End impressions, and 

at^th^ti^r^t ‘Medland Hall’, 

at that time, to my knowledge, the only place in the capital 

where it was possible to spend a night under cover without 

Crbesurto^ afternoon the homeless 

had begun to queue up outside the building, opposite one 

rL°L’^ Tunnel. There wefe ofL “eMy 

a thousand men waiting, and, if my memory serves ml 
nght, three hundred would be admitted. There were two 
00ms, each with 150 sleeping-boxes placed on the floor- 

bv\rbHrk^^-M^r’ Srussome effect being completed 
by the black oilcloth covers with which they were fitted 

in the “en one roller towel was provided 

m the wash-room. I remained for about a quarter of an 
hour in one of the rooms where the castaways of the vast 
mefoopohs, having reached the very last rung of the soISl 
adder, codd lay themselves down in three rows of fifty 

Del h themselves in slLp 

bv an atmrk^f interrupted now and again 

lunrrh hopelessly disefsed 

ung. Then silence reigned in the room, lit dimly by a fifoker- 

hanging from the ceiling. 

^ We hardly ever look in there for criminals ’ said 

wretches have no energy left for crime/ ^ 
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On the 28th of June, which was a beautiful warm Sunday, 
I spent the afternoon in a punt on the Thames with my 
friend Stephen D., who had come from Budapest to visit 
me. We had been out with two pretty girl friends, making 
a gay tea-party on Eel Pie Island, then we had come into 
town to see the girls home, and were standing in Piccadilly 
Circus, outside the London Pavilion. Newsboys were callino- 
out extra editions of the Sunday papers, paying as usual 
more attention to volume than to clarity of sound, but all 
the same it seemed to us as though we could detect the 
words 'Archduke’ and 'murder’. I bought a newspaper, 
and stamped in the Stop Press column at the foot of the back 
page, we read: 

'Sarajevo, June 28th. While driving through the town 
this morning, the heir to the throne of Austria-Hungary, 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, and his wife, the Duchess Sophie 
von Hohenberg, were assassinated.’ 

We looked at each other in bewilderment. 

'That’s a nasty business,’ I said. 

My friend was staring thoughtfully at the paper. 'That’s 
not just a nasty business,’ he remarked slowly. 'That’s 
war.’ 







Chapter Five 

THE SILVER LINING 


SOLDIERS WERE NATURALLY NOT ALLOWED BE ON A NEWS- 
paper; but I managed to obtain permission from the War 
Ministry in Vienna to write articles for th<^ Po'ss in the free 
time which military service afforded m(‘. I was assisted in 
this connection by the timely intervention of a colleague 
and fatherly friend, Emanuel Rad< 5 , with whom I hmi worked 
in 1912 in the editorial offices of the Polilisches Volksblall^ 
a paper which appeared in German at that time in Budapest, 
but has since departed this life in spite of having survived 
my collaboration. Rado was undouI>t(‘cily tlie wittiest 
journalist in town, and his Sunday column in ih(‘ Mew Pesth 
Journal tniitltd ‘Rambles in Budapest’ sparkled with humour. 
In his youth he had abandoned the career of a hank official 
for that of a journalist. His swan-song at the bank was a 
business letter which he addressed to anotlicr financial 
institution. His chief, Baron F. K., a well-known figure in 
Budapest financial circles at the time, had complained that 
his business letters were too conventional. 

The secret of a good business style,’ he lectured the young 
employee, ‘is the “personal touch”, and above all a certain 
warmth. That’s one of the most important things to get 
into your letters. Now here you are—go and answer this! 
And remember—warmth must be the keynote! ’ 

Radd’s letter began; 


Fondly beloved Commercial Bank, 

Your perfectly adorable letter of the 5th inst. to hand.’ 


The next day he was a journalist. 


There was plenty of humour and on the whole much 
more humanity in the Austro-Hungarian army than in the 
nnan. From a cultural point of view it was probably 
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significant that the trumpet-signals of the Austrian army 
were composed by none other than Haydn. 

General M., the military governor of Budapest at the 
outbreak of war, enjoyed the reputation of being a particularly 
kindly soul, and there was a fund of stories about him, some 
true and some fictitious. It was recounted for instance how 
he turned up unexpectedly one day to inspect the barracks 
of the 32nd infantry regiment and caught sight of two soldiers 
emerging from the kitchen, bearing a steaming cauldron 
slung on a pole between them. 

‘Halt!’ commanded the general. ‘Fetch me a spoon!’ 

His A.D.C. dashed into the kitchen and returned with 
the required article, which General M. promptly dipped 
into the cauldron. When he tasted the contents, his face 
grew red with anger. 

And they dare to set this filthy concoction before my 
men, who are preparing to sacrifice body and soul for 
their country?’ he shouted. ‘It’s scandalous, I tell you, 
scandalous! Who dares to call this stuff soup? Soup, is it? 
Dishwater! ’ 

‘Your Excellency,’ stammered one of the soldiers, ‘it is 
dishwater! ’ 

Another time, so the story went, the general wished 
to do ^ something to improve the soldiers’ minds, and as 
an eclipse of the sun was due in a few days’ time, he 
ordered that each company of the garrison should prepare 
a number of pieces of smoked glass, and that at the given 
moment the men should have the phenomenon explained 
to them by the officers. The command went the usual 
round from the military governor to the regimental 
commanders, and thence by way of the battalions to the 
companies, in one of which the captain said to the sergeant, 
‘His Excellency orders each platoon to have a piece of 
smoked glass ready at five o’clock the day after to-morrow 
as there is going to be an eclipse of the sun. So let the 
men know,’ 
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The sergeant, a worthy peasant, is said to have written 

in the company’s orders of the day: 

‘Every platoon-commander must immediately prepare a 
piece of smoked glass, as at five o’clock on Thursday after 
noon by order of His Excellency the G.O.G. an eclipse of 
the sun will take place. 

But the soldiers natural, spontaneous manner was also 
Ae cause of many an unusual experience, such as that, for 
instance, which, it was said, befell the Archduchess A who 
frequently visited wounded soldiers. In a Budapest hospital 
one day she addressed a good hussar who had taken part 
m the campaign against the Russians in 1914. 

‘And where were you wounded, my friend?’ inquired 
Her Imperial Highness, with sympathetic interest 

‘On the ’ replied this simple son of the people, 

employing the most vulgar word imaginable, used—thounh 
not in court circles—to designate the lower part of the back. 

That, Your Imperial Highness,’ the commander of the 
hospital intervened with alacrity, ‘is a mountain in Poland ’ 


Italy had declared war on Austria-Hungary and I was 
sent to the front. I was placed in command of a battery of 
three-inch guns, with which I was to receive my baptism 

EUen. Marching orders came without warning, so I looked 
her up in her dressing-room at the ‘Palais de Danse’, where 
she was the star of the programme, and she came to me 

^voti?n a 7 t “ melancholy, swore eternal 

nirsme’at'^ arms, for pain and 

pleasure are neighbours in young souls. 

sorinrof fooT when one day-it was in the 

in Ror^P r ^ Via Nazionale 

daJZl Z yrrZ ^^°*er table sat a 

at each^otV brunette. We kept looking 

her. Yes, it was she. I hurried over to her table, 
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apologized to the people with whom she was sitting, and 
asked her if she were Madame Ellen R. 

‘But of course, my dear,’ she said with a laugh, ‘and I 
recognized you the moment I set eyes on you 1 ’ 

She excused herself from her friends, and we found a 
table in a quiet corner, for we had a lot to say to each other. 
She had not changed at all. The cafe was only part of the 
well-known Apollo music hall. Once again Ellen was the 
high-light of the programme, and her name was featured 
in large letters on the poster on the wall. 

‘Yes, my dear,’ she said with an enchanting smile, ‘those 
were good times in Budapest.’ She watched me amusedly. 
‘I shall never forget those hours with you, in that room of 
yours with the big opaque glass doors . . . ’ 

‘Nor shall I . . .’I began. ‘What? What’s that?’ the 
thought suddenly darted through my “mind. ‘Never in all 
my born days have I had an opaque glass door.’ 

Like a poisonous snake, a voice hissed in my ear, ‘The 
baggage! Opaque glass doors? That was somebody else! 
You thought she loved only you, and all the time she was 
going to the owner of an opaque glass door! That opaque 
glass certainly throws a new light on things! Who knows 
how many opaque glass doors closed behind her! Tell her 
what you think of her! ’ 

Then another voice made itself heard, a voice which had 
been growing more and more frequent during the past few 
years, and remarked quietly, ‘Now keep calm and reflect. 
To begin with, ninety-nine out of every hundred lovers have 
successful rivals with or without opaque glass doors, only 
they do not all find out about them. Secondly, be just; such 
a beautiful woman, and a music-hall artiste at that, is con¬ 
stantly surrounded by admirers, and in the crush she can 
so easily be forced through an opaque glass door. Thirdly, 
you would surely never wish to embairass this charming 
person, who once showed you such kindness, by pointing 
out her mistake? Behave like a man of the world! And last 
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but not least, you will be more modest in future and will 
not forget that there are other men in the world—for instance 

those with opaque glass doors.’ 

The hissing of the first voice was silent, and as we sat 
there over a bottle of Asti spumante, celebrating our reunion 
I took Ellen’s little hand in mine and said with a smile! 
Yes, my dear, they are unforgettable—those hours behind 
the opaque glass doors . . . ’ 


After a few months at the Italian front—the deeds of 
heroism which I accomplished there will not be sung bv 
future generations-I had a short but pleasant spell in the 
military hospital at Klagenfurt in Carinthia, where all those 
of us who could walk would climb out of the windows at 
night and strive to forget the war in uproarious merriment 
in the cafes and night-clubs of the town. We would bring 
back wine and cigarettes for those who could not get out 
of bed. One of us, Lieutenant Hans Speneder, a handsome, 
well-educated young man from a good Viennese family 
who had just passed through the Military Academy ^ 
Modling the Austrian Sandhurst or West Point—would on 

foe and sing 

the refrain of the well-known Viennese song: 


Es wird ein Wein sein^ 

Und wir wefn nimmer setn, 

Tara~lala—la—la~la~la, 

Es wifd schdfiB Madevln gebBtiy 
Und wir wer^n nimmer leben^ 
TaTn-~-~-‘lal(Z’-- — la — la — la-^la, . 


There 11 be many a drinking bout 
After we ve faded out, 

Tara—lala—la—la—la—la, 

And lovely girls galore, 

But we shall be no more . . , 
Tara -lala-—^la—la—la—la. . 
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He proved a good prophet, at least as far as he himself 
was concerned. Three months later he was hit by an Italian 
ID 2-inch shell, and there was not much left of him beyond 
the metal identification disk which he wore round his neck. 
In other words, there was just enough left to break a mother’s 
heart. 

From Klagenfurt I was sent to hospital in Graz, where my 
father visited me and bought me a new uniform, for I was 
almost in rags. There followed a short stay in Budapest, 
where I dreamed on three successive nights that my G.O. 
sent for me and said: ‘Herr Leutnan% make your preparations. 
You are about to embark on a particularly long journey.’ 

By the fourth day this experience was so firmly fixed in 
my mind that I expected my marching orders every moment. 
I was just on my way from the battalion orderly room to 
the Officers’ Training School where I was daily engaged in 
initiating budding officers into the secrets of ballistics, which, 
as becomes our age, put murder on a scientific basis, when 
an orderly appeared to summon me to the G.O. This was 
an almost daily occurrence, and yet this time I knew quite 
definitely—these were my marching orders. 

I clicked my heels together. 

‘Herr Leutmnt,’ said Captain Fischer, 'make your arrange¬ 
ments. You are about to embark on a particularly long 
journey. You have been transferred to the Turkish front.’ 

Three days later I was leading a draft of two hundred 
and fifty Austro-Hungarian gunners to join the fifth Ottoman 
army, which at that time was under the command of Marshal 
Liman von Sanders Pasha, two years later Allenby’s 
adversary. 






Chapter Six 

TURKISH ADVENTURE 

OUR TRAIN RUMBLED ALONG BENEATH EMPEROR JUSTINIAN’s 
mighty city wall, and a little later our men were allotted 
their quarters in the Taxim Barracks, situated in the Pera 
quarter of Constantinople; here we received our first insight 
into old-time Turkey’s view of life. ° 

The practising Mohammedan of the old school of course 
refuses to kill any animal,^ even vermin. The soldier’s most 
faithful companion in wartime was, however, the louse. This 
symbiosis, coupled with the architectural construction of the 
Taxim Barracks, resulted in an embarrassing state of affairs 
for us. On the first and only—floor were stationed Turkish 
troops, our Austro-Hungarian detachments having their 
quarters on the ground-floor level. The Turkish soldiers 
were in the habit, whenever they found a parasite upon 
their persons-and they very frequently found parasites 
upon their persons—of respecting the innocent creature’s 
life, m accordance with the teachings of the Prophet and 
throwing it down into the courtyard, where there'were 
usually some of our men. This caused diplomatic incidents 
and protests on our part to the Turkish commander, which 
finally resulted m a drastic reform; the Turkish soldiers no 
longer threw their lice into the courtyard, but out of the 
windows overlooking the street, on to the passers-by. The 
on y instance to my knowledge where, in the case of a 

Later on when spotted fever was raging, Enver Pasha, 
the time, did actually prevail upon 
t^eMetkh-ul-Islam, then the highest church dignitary in the 
Mohammedan world, whose function it was to settle dis¬ 
puted points in connection with Moslem scriptures by issuing 
so emnfetva to permit the killing of lice. We infidels were 
Hlhng amused at the ‘Fetvah ^yith regard to the 
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We received another instructive experience when watching 
our Mohammedan comrades at meal-times. Three times 
a day the Turkish soldiers gathered outside the canteen; 
three bugle-calls would then be sounded, followed each time 
by a roil of drums and the unanimous cry, Padishahym 
tchckyashah! —‘Long live my Padishah!’ After this stormy 
though not entirely spontaneous expression of gratitude, 
dinner would be served. The supply of food to the Turkish 
armies, as organized by the Quartermaster-General, Ismail 
Hakki Pasha, was guided by the principle that the men 
should receive just sufficient nourishment to prevent them 
from an untimely entrance into the djennet-i-aleh, the seventh 
heaven. The meal which was served to these poor peasants of 
Asia Minor, consisted of a soup in which, in addition to olives, 
there floated at rare intervals little lumps of a brownish tissue 
which it was difficult to classify as organic or inorganic, but 
which these fatalists regarded as meat. The ‘meal’ would be 
served in a large, flat, open zinc tureen, placed on the ground, 
four soldiers sitting crosslegged round each, and each 
provided with a spoon, which he would dip straight into the 
dish. 

This process was, however, not so simple as it appeared at 
first sight, for it was a question of keeping time with one's 
comrades, so that each should get his fair share. The slightest 
attempt to accelerate the andante into an allegro would have 
been unfair competition—while a ‘swing’ rhythm would have 
denoted basest treachery. 

The corporals had a sense of rhythm of which a Gershwin 
could have been proud, and it was both tragic and amusing 
to see them teaching recruits how to eat. When the four 
soldiers had taken their places round the steaming tureen, 
the corporal would stand beside them. Being, through 
experience, well versed in the peculiarities of human nature, 
the onhashy would usually roll up the right sleeve of his tunic 
before operations began. Then he would shout in monotonous 
rhythm, One two! Beer — ickee ! Beer—ickee! ’ the men dip- 
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ping their spoons into the tureen and raising them to their 
mouths in time to his commands. The distribution of the 
olives or morsels of alleged meat was left to Allah’s higher 
guidance. The optimist who was tortured by hunger and 
secretly hoped to increase his tempo without being noticed 
had his ears boxed so promptly and so soundly that he 
heard the houris singing. Thus, after a while, by means of 
these Spartan pedagogics the poor wretches acquired the 
necessary culinary esprit de corps. 

Our life in Constantinople was fortunately not confined 
to the barracks. This town, which combines within itself three 
towns Pera, Stambul and the remains of the sunken world 
of Byzantium—is a unique experience. Out of every hundred 
Westerners, ninety-nine see nothing of Stambul but a few 
mosques, devoting the rest of their attention to the completely 
un-Turkish district of Pera, after which they return home 
convinced that they know all there is to know about Turkey.' 

For weeks on end in our free time we were able to visit one 
new thing after another, making constant discoveries, finding 
ever-new outlets for our admiration. The fairy-like marble 
palaces of the sultans studded the shores of the Bosporus 
like jewels in a prince’s crown. Dolma Bagtcheh, where 
Mehmed Reshad ruled after thirty years’ imprisonment im¬ 
posed upon him by his brother Abdul Hamid; Beylerbey 
where the deposed ‘Red Sultan’ was in 1916 himself still 
spending his last days as a prisoner, and Tildiz-Kyeushk, one¬ 
time ^favourite residence of ‘Abdul the Damned’. Between 
and beyond them the shores of the straits were lined with the 
palaces of the peat. On one side of the Golden Horn lay 
St^bul, with Its hundreds of cupolas and minarets, on the 
other Galata with its filthy, swarming harbour alleys, and 
above them, on the hilltop, Pera, the so-called European 
quarter, actually a bad copy of Genoa, a hotch-potch of every- 
mg which IS sham, cheap and vulgar in both East and 
West, with Its blind-alleys and crooked streets, stone symbols 
01 the mentality of its Levantine inhabitants. 
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Pera’s ‘society’, in spite of its international character, 
bore a close resemblance in more ways than one to a sinq) ] 
provincial town. There were countless intrigues and constant 
scandal-mongering, for everybody knew exactly what every¬ 
body else was doing, and if they by some strange chance 
did, not know, then they lost no time in inventing somethino* 
in order to be able to pass it on. 

But you would be wrong in thinking there was nothing 
more stable in Pera than intriguing and scandal-mongering'; 
fortunately, harmony and hospitality reigned as well, I found 
both these in the home of Mrs James Bey, an Englishwoman 
and a sister of the Hon. James W. Lowther, then Speaker of 
the House of Commons, later to become Lord Ullswater. 
Turkey and Hungary were the only European countries 
which did not intern enemy aliens in the Great War, so the 
English colony in Constantinople was not interfered with in 
any way. I was in the habit of openly visiting English families 
in full uniform. 


In Mrs James Bey s home in the Rue Syra Selvi, I repeatedly 
met a charming English girl by the name of Miss Whitaker. 
We talked of playing tennis together, but my transfer to the 
Palestine front upset this plan. Four years later I learnt quite 
by chance that this young lady had been engaged at the time 
not only upon the practice of lawn-tennis, but also in one 
the most romantic exploits of the War. For in the reading- 
room of a London dub about 1920 or 1921 I happened to 
pick up an English magazine, either Blackwood’s or the Cornhill 
Magazine and, glancing through it, I came upon a serial, in 
which a former British officer described his adventures as 
a war prisoner m Turkey. Suddenly I began to sit up and take 
notice. Miss Whitaker? In Constantinople? But surely that’s 
t e gir you knew? And j read how, as a prisoner of war 
the author, accompanied by two Turkish soldiers, was 
panted permission to attend divine service every Sunday in 
the Enghsh church in Pera. He went on to tell how in the 
congregation, which consisted of the British colony of Con- 
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Manlinople, he noticed an attractive girl and managed to 
rntroduced to her. She war a certain Mia, Whitier. tZ 
graduahy became good Send,, and when he confided hi 
pirn of escape to her ahe managed, in apite of entree 

httipS Sor-^mU” 

At the time the author was putting this story on paper he 
was jatmned as a British ofScer in Aleppo, and he condudS 
hrs dramatic account with the announcement that Miss 

Whitaker was now his wife. 

Perhaps in those days when we used to take tea together 
at Mrs. James Bey s, she was in the midst of carrying out her 
str^agem. Should my book happen to come into the hanS 
of this courageous lady, I should like in this unconventiond 
manner to offer her my belated congratulations on Ter 
marriage. Who knows-perhaps I may just be in time to add 
my congratulations on the wedding of a daughter? 


Just as the heaving surface of the sea conceals the amazing 
glorious-hued life of the deep, so daily life, with its S 
tnumphs sorrows, compelled our attention, Whilst 

beneaa and behind the flagrant ‘to-day’ there rested s“ 
yet gifted with a thousand tongues, the gigantic past of Te 

between the Sea of Marmora 
and the Tigris, there is a chain of ruined cities which lie there 
displaying, like so many shells, gorgeous forms and colours 
ng after ^e spark of life which once moved within them has 
disappeared. Yet how recent, and how near to us are the six 

lenl f r" comparison to thT 

length of time our species has existed! In fact the spiritual 
and inner life of mankind has not substantially changed since 

inteltoTs the and 

cnaV a poetry which comes from the sun- 

soaked archipelagos of the Aegean and penetrates into oT 
grey industrial towns! Not even the moral pressure of schcS 
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teaching, the tyranny of enforced learning by heart can 
obstruct our view of that glorious plain of the Troad, of the 
slugg^hly flowing Scamander, the heroic duel between Achilles 
and Hector, or of Helen’s graceful, slender body. 

On June 5th, 1916, we—-that is Captain S. of the Austro- 
Hungarian Medical Corps, Lieutenant L., both Viennese, and 
myself, drove m a horse-drawn carriage from Kilia on 
Galhpoh to Kihd Bahr. From there we crossed in a little 
Turkish saihng-boat to Chanak Kaleh on the Asiatic shore of 
the Dardanelles, to begin our march on foot to Troy. The town 
of Chanak was completely deserted, almost every house dis 
playing gaping holes torn in them by the British naval guns 
An old Turk, who was going our way with his rickety horse 
and cart, agreed,^ upon receipt of adequate baksheesh and 
under the supervision of Captain S.’s orderly, to take our 
knapsacks to Erenkeuy, which was half-way to our destina 

of the Asiatic sun, we began to trot to Troy,- I say Trot ’ 
for one conld not call onr rate of progress walking-U could 
best be described as a half-way house between a walking- 
compention and a cross-country run. We kept seeing ou; 
friend S. on the horizon, dwarfed by distance, Ld the fther 
which at this spot once bore the war-cries of Agamemnon’s 
nd Priam s warriors, carried the words to our ears in a 
^ong Viennese accent: ‘Come on, boys-don’t ;rawlt 

We hoped secretly that we should not u-i 

This IS how I trotted to Troy 

From time to time, when we'came to an inn Cantain ■! 
™uld relent srfEdently to allow us from five m «„ St«; 

cTof "r‘; “?„'rS'cS£,“ » 
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Our way led past Fort Haxnidieh, the key fortress on the 
^mtic side of the Dardanelles, which a few months previously 
had been the scene of one of those miracles which sometimes 
alter the course of world history, and which was known S 
that time to no more than a handful of men. I published the 
facts m the American Press in 1920. 

For days the British fleet had been attempting to force the 
smarts by a terrific bombardment, and the Dreadnoughts 
showered a perfect hail of steel and explosives on to the 
Turkish forts which, however, in spite of severe damage and 
heavy casualties, continued to retaliate. When several bi^ 
British naval units, among them the Queen Elizabeth, had beef 

badly damaged, the British fleet ceased fire and withdrew 
beyond firing range. ^i-xiuic,w 

At that moment the key fort of Hamidieh had two rounds 
of ammunition left. Had the British continued to fire for ten 

over 

welcome by the 

Turkish officers, and slept splendidly on the fresh 1 . 1 ? 
Only once did I wake up. ba.hcd i’:. pers^adon for 
had dreamt that Captain S. war forcing me to run seven 
tunes round the walls of Troy in the heavy plated armour 
of a Spartan hophte, while Priam called down to me from 
the battlements of the city with a strong Viennese accent, ‘By 
Hercules, sir—don t crawl! Walk!’ and Helen, who bore I 
‘wSrf Ellen, added with a laugh, 

The next day we continued our trot, and landed nufled 
but happy m the Turkish village of Halileli, close to the ruins 
of Ihon Djevad Pasha was in command of the division 
Rationed there, and his staff gave us a most cordial reception 
We sat cross-legged beneath the starry sky, drinking coffee' 
while I smoked my first, and-thank Heavens-m?iS 
« . he next morning we walked over to the ruins, and 
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somehow the conversation died down of its own accord 
and we noticed that each of the three of us was sitting by 
himself on the remains of the city walls, with the Troad 
Jretching out below us as far as the eye could see and the 

bcamander threading its way across the plain as in the days 
oi Hector. ^ 

On the left in the distance, we saw the two hillocks which 
according to legend, are the graves of Achilles and Patroclus’ 
Far away, on the horizon, lay a shimmer which was the sea. 

nd grotesque plunge into the present—in and out among 
those walls thousand of years old- there threaded the zigzaa 
of modem trenchwork, providing for the eventuality of General 
Sir Ian Hamilton’s taking over the role of Agamemnon. 

Unlike most other excavations in Asia Minor, there are 
practically no ruined buildings, only the remains of walls 
to mark what once was Troy. But these speak a very plain 
languap. In the course of history, no fewer than fifteen 
towns have arisen on this site, each built on the debris of the 
preceding one. How much may that measure in life and death 

^d easily distinguishable from the remains of the prlhfstoS 
b^tlements and the Roman waU. At one point on thflatt™ 

likely that it and, before it, other fountains stood there at the 
source of some ancient spring-perhaps even the one It wHcI 

exdS"'U Helen and 

such alir 

such a lair wench! or words to that effect. Which only eoes to 
prove that age is no protection against folly. As for I voune- 
Eless voluntarily undertook the delicate and 

be ‘Mils unclothed goddesses to 

woriy Trojan pan-iarchs rjronld rnally have W„ a. 
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“ “^=P. ”« - be 

“““““y W™* i» 

Right through the remains of the walls is sunk that famed 
and Ill-famed North-South shaft which Heinrich Schliemann 

MamMlTf. ‘Treasure of 

Priam . Ill-famed because this shaft, driven through the layers 

of successive civilizations without technical knowledge^ or 

scientific precautions, is almost criminal in the eyes of modern 

archaeology; famed, because it was the means^f re^aW 

to that distinguished and enthusiastic man, whose hand Dam! 

Fortune ^ided, a phenomenal treasure, consisting of articles 

and vejels of pure gold. It was, however, not, as its finder 

believed the treasure of Priam, but belonged to a period 

which fell two layers, that is about seven hundred years forther 

back than the Homeric city; but his discovery w 2 not Ae 

less an amazing piece of luck. Not long afto, Schliemann 

made another famous discovery, unearthing a second gold 

treasure in Mycenae on the Greek mainland, dating back to 

approximatdy the same period as the first. Eight yfars aft 

my visit to T^roy, in 1924, I was fortunate enough to see It 

Mycenae find m the National Museum in Athens, whet it 
filled an entire room. wncre it 

In the time-lapse between the epoch to which these treasures 
Wong and period of tte Trojan „ar. .he ariisric sS^e 

al^t word for word to some of .he gXups “SSe'' 
There are still several hypotheses current as to thetctual 

he well-known European archaeologist, has tried to prove' 

t“fhe 7 oTl 

addition 1 Agamemnon and Menelaus, embraced, in 

Sfp of the motherland, a 

ip of the coast of western Asia Minor, including Troy 
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Now nothing is of course easier than to start building ud 
ascinating scientific or pseudo-scientific hypotheses with more 
enthusiasm than logic. But I do think that, on the basis of 
Forrers demonstrations, one might go a step further and 
build up the hypothesis that the Asiatic part of the kingdom of 
Atreus possibly became detached from his dynasty after his 
death and that the march of Agamemnon and his brother 
Menelaus against Troy was a war of succession with the obiect 
of Winning" back the lost provinces. 

Let us be cautious, however, and not be tempted bv 
he siren song of imagination too far into the shimmering, 
colourful jungle of conjecture. ^ 



Chapter Seven 

ROMANCE BY THE BOSPORUS 


ONE OF THE GREATEST WISHES OF ALMOST EVERY WESTERNER 
in Turkey is to meet Moslem women. Ever since Kemal 
Ataturk’s reforms, the Turkish woman, unlike her sisters in 
other Mohammedan countries, is not distinguishable from 
an American or an English woman in her social and political 
position or in her outward appearance; and from the French¬ 
woman only in so far as the latter has no vote. But at the time 
of the Great War, this was quite different, and although upper- 
class Turkish women were emancipated to a certain extent 
even at that time, they were, like those from the lower classes 
still subject to a hundred and one restrictions. 

A Turkish woman at that period was not allowed to visit 
any restaurant, cafe or tea-shop; nor could she go to the 
theatre, with the exception of two afternoons a week, when 
there were special matinees for Turkish ladies. The only 
career open to her was that of a teacher; there could be no 
question of her becoming an actress, a singer, a musician or 
a. dancer. At home, she always wore a scarf over her hair 
since no man except her husband, not even a Mohammedan’ 
was permitted to see the nape of her neck. In public she wore 
the petcheh, the veil, which covered the whole face, including 
the eyes, and the tcharshaf, a sort of mantilla, held together 
at the breast, and covering the upper part of 
the body as well as the neck and hair. Should she chance 
to_meet a male acquaintance in the street, she was not per- 
imtted to greet him, nor to be greeted by him. She had to be 
at home by sunset. There was scarcely any opportunity for 

vSl exercise. If she were sufficiently 

well off to afford the luxury, she could take a drive in a horse- 
carnage, or be rowed in a boat. The women of the lower 
classes irould sometimes go for an outing on a Friday after- 
oon to Kyaathaneh or Anadolu Hissar, known to Europeans as 
the Sweet Waters of Europe ’ and ‘ the Sweet Waters of Asia ’ 
and there they would sit by the shore, with their veils thrown 
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back, facing the water and turning their backs to the passers 
by and spend the afternoon chatting amongst themsdves 
Cahph Abdul Medjid II, who now lives on the Riviera 
IS a gifted painter, and has already had various nicnl 
ej^ibited in the Pans Salon. In the completely Oriental nalar-* 
arranged for himself with exquisite taste at 
Tchamhdja on the Asiatic shore of the Bosporus, he had hung: 
one of his pictures, which has probably disappeared in 
various violent changes which have taken place in Turkey 
since then. It depicted a scene from the harem life of thi 

bdul Aziz, reigned, and showed three ladies of the imperial 
^ragho, just returning from an outing in a ^qyeeJt, the broad 
Turkish rowing-boat. They were being received by a eunuch 
and by a servant, whose black coat, like those If all male 

eunuchs, was topped by a 
high collar, the purpose of which was to prevent the weaLr 
from looking anywhere but straight ahead. 

Ihe seraillts, as the ladies of the harem were called 
dressed m the ample cloak known as a ferediek an^li 
customary at that period for the ladies to w^r kis gaLlm 

whe„„er they drove out, as it mached to the TOuiTao^ 
completely hid their figures. ground and 

In 1923 the Caliph had the painting photographed for me 
Since It illustrates a phase of Oriental life which^disappeared 

origioai has probah” dhappeSi ^ufe ZoK^ “h “"v 

i„ ».yp»»essio„:mm,rS 

this forgotten page of Eastern history. ^ reminder of 


worn* iporae'To^l^tL^S ““'““I 

graciousness of that beautiful . The poise and 

Hanoum, wife of the well-known Turb^hstateranVi^^^^^^ 
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in whose konak in Stambul I was a frequent guest, seemed 
always to be overshadowed by a scarcely perceptible tinge of 
sadness and melancholy, which lay like a veil upon her 
exquisite features. Each time when the heavy garden gate had 
closed behind me, I went away with the impression that 
there must be some hidden sorrow in Ferideh’s life. Then one 
day I learnt the secret from a woman who had for years been 
my hostess’s close friend. 

The lavish, palace-like residence' had belonged to the 
hanoum!% father. Her mother, Nadir Hanoum, had been an 
exceptionally beautiful blonde, the daughter of a small 
merchant in the bazaar of Smyrna. When Ferideh was two 
years old, her father married again, this time the daughter of 
a high official, and as the distinguished young bride insisted 
on being the Bey’s only wife, he divorced Nadir, in accordance 
TOth the legal custom abolished by Kemal Ataturk, by merely 
^daring three times before witnesses, H send thee from me.’ 
He continued to support Nadir, but retained his little daughter 
with him when he sent the mother back to Smyrna. 

Nadir found it very difficult to be separated from her 
husband, but quite impossible to give up her baby. As her 
lather had wished to prevent her from returning to Con¬ 
stantinople, she set off on foot one night without telling any¬ 
one, and got as far as Panderma, the harbour on the Sea of 
Marmora, where the captain of a ship took pity on her and 
brought her to the capital. 

When Nadir asked to be admitted to the house where she 
tiad been happy, and in which the little daughter whom Allah 
sad pven to her was asking for her mother, the garden gate 
was brutally slammed in her face. 

_ The next morning they found her lying outside the house. 

I he heavy gate had severed three of her fingers. She herself 


In 1922, when, as war correspondent for the United Press 
returned to Turkey for the first time since 1918 to report 
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on the Greco-Turkish campaign, I met again Galibeh 
Hanoum, with whom I had fallen in love four years before. 
In 1918, Turkish ladies who were shopping or visiting in the 
European quarter of Pera, would go with their veils thrown 
back, but would immediately drop the petcheh over their face 
when they crossed the Galata Bridge on their way home to 
the Turkish quarter; but now, four years later, I found them 
all walking along with the veil tied into a knot at the side of 
the head, where it served no purpose but that of an orna¬ 
ment. It was even possible for a Turkish lady to meet a 
European for tea in the lounge of either of the two big hotels, 
the Tocatlian or the Pera Palace. The ladies of Moslem society 
were also able to go to a theatre with their husbands or sit 
in the open-air cafes in the Taxim Gardens. It was a cautious 
advance towards the social emancipation of Turkish women, 
but they still did not feel quite sure that a policeman would 
not intervene as he used to do, if they behaved in too 
‘Western’ a manner, and it was still out of the question for 
a European to greet a Turkish woman in the street, let alone 
to accompany her. There would immediately have been a 
scene, although the presence of the Allied troops hampered the 
Turkish police to a certain extent. The fez was still worn. 
Not till a year later did the kalpak become the fashion for men, 
the fur cap, usually made of black astrakhan, which incident¬ 
ally was almost identical with a fez. There was still no idea 
of introducing European hats for men, or of abolishing the 
veil for women. 

Galibeh, tall, slender, and every bit as lovely as ever, 
dared, in view of this partial emancipation, to come to the 
Pera Palace Hotel and have tea with me quite openly in the 
lounge, whereby I must confess that she displayed more 
courage than I. In her hand she held a large box of the best 
Turkish delight in the world, made by Hadji Bekir in Stambul ; 
it was her gift to me. I knew that I should have to leave for 
Vienna in two days’ time, and I longed to be able to take her 
somewhere where we could chat without being disturbed. 
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This was impossible in the hotel lounge, and there could 
naturally be no question of her coming up to my room nor 
of my going to her house in Stambul. So we held a’real 
council of war and finally decided that the only possibility 
was a promenade sentimentale in a taxi, a Western institution 
only just introduced into the Turkish capital. 

But the plan was easier devised than executed. All the taxis 
were open ‘flivvers’ from the Ford works, eking out in the 
East their last days with Eastern imperturbability. It would 
have been dangerous for Galibeh to be seen in an open car 
with a European; so she decided to make herself up as a 
European woman. 

We had fixed a rendezvous at the end of the Grande Rue de 
Pera, at the entrance of the subway which connects Pera 

was swarming with Russians, 
who had fled from the Crimea with the remains of Wrangel’s 
white army, and, after having ascertained that the driver 
was Russian and not Turkish, I hired a taxi for the whole 
evening. Suddenly an elegant ‘European’ woman addressed 
me in fluent French, and as Galibeh came into the light of the 
street-lamp, I had^ to congratulate her. She wore her blue 
woollen costume with the nonchalant elegance of my lady of 
Mayfair, and had found a clever solution to the problem of 
headwear. In the autumn of 1922 most Western women were 
wearing toques, fitting close to the head, with a short veil 
hanging down behind. With a few pins, Galibeh had created 
a t^ue from the piece of black taffeta with which, according 
to Turkish custom, she usually covered her hair, and her 
petcheh hung down from the back of her toque, strictly in 
accordance with European fashions. The surmeh, the black 
which all Turkish women apply beneath their eyelids to make 
their large eyes appear still larger, was perfectly in order, for 
E^ope had already copied this centuries-old custom of 
Moslem women. White glacd gloves and a smart handbag 
completed the picture of the ‘European lady’. 

Les DesenchanUes’, Galibeh laughingly quoted the title 
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of Pierre Loti’s famous novel, with which all cultured Turkish 
women are famihar. For the benefit of the driver, we spoke 
French; but as we saw that it was a matter of complete 
indifference to him whether my companion was Turkish or 
European, we lapsed into Galibeh’s mother-tongue, which was 
after all easier for her, and I was just quoting with much 
enthusiasm a verse from the old Turkish song; ‘I am even 
jealous of my own eyes for beholding thee,’ when a police¬ 
man came along and spoiled my poetical mood. We dived into 
the ‘flivver’, I stuffed my felt hat into my pocket, and as the 
car, open at the sides and protected on top by a primitive 
canvas roof, rolled slowly along the brilliantly lighted Grande 
Rue de Pera, I leaned back, in case the Turkish trafiic- 
policeman should hit upon the idea that a European was 
driving out with a Turkish woman. Soon we had left Pera 
behind and were rolling along the European shore of the 
Bosporus, past the luxurious private palaces of Arnautkeuy, 
Bebek and the rest of the places which follow one another in 
quick succession. 

We spoke neither French nor Turkish. Philology had 
receded into the background, for yonder, behind the plane- 
trees and cypresses of the Asiatic shore, the moon had risen 
and was flooding the fairy-like town with liquid silver. 


In August 1923, when, after nearly a year in the United 
States, I returned to Turkey to interview the victorious 
Mustapha Kernel Pasha in his capital, Ankara, I saw Galibeh 
again. This time I made arrangements which enabled us to 
meet, undisturbed. In the Rue des Petits-Ghamps in the Pera 
quarter, not far from the British Embassy, I found a house 
whose kapudji—the apartment-houses in Pera have their 
concierge in the French manner—was an Armenian and 
therefore not a Mohammedan, and here, in a flat owned by 
two Greek women of Constantinople, that is, likewise non- 
Moslems, there was a room to be let, with only one window. 
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which opW on to a lighfchaft and wat not overlooked. 
Here Galibeh would be able to visit me without running too 

great a risk. 6 

The strongest inducement which draws a European to a 
Moslem woman is curiosity. This curiosity is mutual, for the 
Oriental woman looks upon the Westerner as being particu 
larly interesting-a sad illusfon, the spreading of which 
throughout the East is responsible for its decline. The danger 
which attended their meeting made it appear all the more 
desirable to both the Turkish woman and the Westerner. 
Far fewer_ people would fly, or play American football, or go 
for bobsleigh or toboggan runs, were it not that some of them 
break their necks. 

t> unforgettable afternoons in the Rue des 

Petits-Champs. One might have expected the stealthy creeping 
up foe stairs the tipping of the concierge, the little rool 
fornished with mediocre European taste, the uneasy appr“ 
hension of danger, to have coarsened and put the taint of 
adventure upon this relationship of two people. Yet it was the 

They offered the only opportunity for two people who 

came from diametrically opposed environments, and one of 

whom was then still bound by centuries-old fetters of restriction 

and supervision, to meet undisturbed. But the personalitv 

and Chaim of that Moslem woman were quite aloS from foe 

petty squalor of a hiding-place in Pera, aid commaS an 

esteem and a spiritual affection which to-day, despite a 

separation lasting fifteen years and the many chaLes fo both 

our hves, are as strong as ever. It is to such friendshins that 

wlm's7“^ in the country of clibeh 

getcher Tlmchlossl'^v’ T tSahbeh, Eeree doeroo 
getener. A much-tossed ship keeps a steady course. 







Chapter Eight 

A RENDEZVOUS WITH APHRODITE 
IN MAY 1916 MY BATTERY WAS TRANSFERRED TO SMYRNA, 

which lay in the sector of the fifth Ottoman army. On our 
way there, we stopped for a few days in the harbour of 
Panderma, on the Asiatic shore of the Sea of Marmora, where 
Field-Marshal Liman von Sanders Pasha had his G.H.Q. 
at that time, before becoming Allenby’s adversary in the 
year 1918. We took all our meals at the Field-MarshaTs 
table, and the tall, herculean man liked to discuss political 
questions with me, particularly conditions in Austria-Hungary. 
Liman himself was not unpopular with the Turks, since, 
unlike many other German officers, he showed himself polite 
and considerate to the Turkish authorities. 

In Smyrna, which was an attractive and prosperous town 
at the time, there lived a large colony of English people, who 
were not merely left unmolested by the Turkish authorities, 
but were actually treated with particular politeness by the 
Governor-General, Rahmy Bey. The garden city of Boudja 
and the suburb of Bournabad were almost exclusively 
inhabited by wealthy English merchants and their families. 
Rahmy Bey, with whom I soon formed a friendship which 
has lasted ever since, introduced me to several English families 
of Bournabad, whom, to the anger of the Germans, he 
continued to visit almost daily. Among the Germans, too, I 
made several interesting acquaintances, for instance, the 
Consul-General, Count von Spee, brother of the Admiral of 
Falkland Islands fame, and Captain Bohlke, at that time the 
greatest flying ace of the German army, who was on leave 
in Smyrna. 

When, eleven years later, together with a number of fellow- 
newspapermen, I exchanged a few words at Le Bourget with 
Charles A. Lindbergh, who had landed some days previously 
in the Spirit of St. Louis I was impressed by his striking 
physical resemblance to Bdhlke. The same bony face, the same 
colouring, the same slender, muscular body, even the same 
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unsophisticated look in the eyes; the only dissimilarity being 
that Lindbergh was much taller than the German. Soon 
after his return from Smyrna to the Western Front, Captain 
Bohlke met an airman’s death, and was succeeded by Immel- 
mann and finally by Richthofen. 

The manager of the famous Smyrna Carpet Factory 
was an Englishman, who bore the French name of Girault. 
He initiated me into the secrets of carpet-weaving, and when 
I visited him in his home, I noticed that he flicked his ash 
several times on to the carpet, and, in the presence of Mrs. 
Girault, proceeded to rub it in with his foot. I had long known 
the English to be a dauntless people, but this man was nothing 
short of a second Richard the Lion-hearted. When he had 
repeated the process for the third time and no storm had 
overtaken him, I inquired timidly whether the cigarette-ash 
'^Duld not harm the carpet, pointing out that young married 
bliss has frequently been nipped in the bud in Europe by just 
this habit. My friend then explained that cigarette-ash actually 
did the carpet good and improved its lustre. As director of the 
Smyrna carpet factory, he must have known what he was 
talking about, and I should like to pass on the joyous message 
for the benefit of suffering married humanity of my own sex. 
Anyway, it is a marvellous excuse. 


When two^ of my comrades were given a few days’ leave 
at the same time as myself, we seized the opportunity of going 
to Ephesus, known to Christianity chiefly through Saint Paul’s 
letters to the Ephesians. The ruins of this town are not far 
from the Turkish village of Ayasoluk, and it is only one in a 
whole series of formerly flourishing cities in the west of Asia 
Minor, many of them on the banks of the River Meander, 
which meanders through the landscape, and has given us this 
verb. 

In the hope that we might make a lucky find, we dug 
systematically among the ruins, but without success. The 
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sun glared down on us until we felt completely exhausted. 
Our furlough was at an end, and we should have to return 
to Smyrna. 

Two hours before we were due to leave Ephesus, we 
went for one final dig, and somewhere midway between the 
ruins of the temple built by ‘I, Claudius, the God’, and 
those of the former city library, we began our operations. 
Suddenly I let forth a howl of triumph. My friends rushed 
up. 

I had hit on something hard. Within half an hour, we had 
unearthed the marble torso of an athlete, about twenty 
inches high, which went to Captain S.; an almost intact 
head of Janus, which Captain R. kept, and the exquisite, 
lifesize marble head of a girl, which I annexed. In an ecstasy 
of delight we returned to Smyrna, where we obtained the 
permission of the authorities to keep the objects. 

The head I had found is made of the stone most sought- 
after by the sculptors of ancient Greece and Rome, the 
extremely hard Parian marble. According to Mr F. N. 
Pryce, until last year curator of the Greco-Roman department 
of the British Museum, to whom I showed it twenty-one 
years later, it is probably the head of an Aphrodite, The 
girl who originally served as model to the artist must have 
been very lovely, for the masterpiece exhales as much sweet 
charm as classical poise, and in execution it is nearer to the 
school of Praxiteles than to that of Phidias. 

The Archaeological Institute of the University of Vienna, 
which supervised excavations in Ephesus shortly before the 
Great War, and is accordingly specially qualified to judge 
and classify anything found there, expressed the opinion 
in 1933, from photographs which I submitted to them, that 
my find had once formed part of the large relief friezes of 
what is known in archaeological circles as the Parthian 
Monument. It had been erected in Ephesus by the Roman 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius in honour of the victory of his 
co-emperor Lucius Verus over the Parthians. 
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Only artists of highest repute would of course be allowed 
to work on such a monument, and when the sweet face of 
that Greek girl looks down at me from the top of my book¬ 
shelves, my eyes wander across from her to the portrait- 
bust of the spiritual father of this masterpiece. The bust 
shows serene features imbued with genius and nobility, and 
illuminated by one of the most beautiful souls that ever 
lived, that of the philosopher and emperor, Marcus Aurelius. 


Soon after that, I spent a short leave in my home town, 
Budapest, and in Vienna, after which I returned to the 
Balkans entrusted with a message from the Hungarian Prime 
Minister, Count Stephan Tisza, to the Bulgarian government. 
This mission afforded me the opportunity of making the 
acquaintance in Sofia of 'The Father of Bulgaria’, the grand 
old man of the Balkans, Radoslavov. It was Radoslavov 
who, in the latter half of the nineteenth century, created 
the Bulgarian State out of a Turkish province occupied until 
shortly beforehand by the Russians, and caused the young 
Ferdinand of Coburg, serving in Hungary as an officer of 
the hussars, and later to become Tsar Ferdinand and father 
of the present King, to be elected ruler of the new Bulgaria, 
which had risen again after so many centuries. 

Never as long as I live shall I forget Bulgarian hospitality. 
The War Minister, General Naydenov, placed at my disposal 
a landau drawn by two superb horses and appointed a 
Bulgarian lieutenant to serve as my adjutant. Thus equipped,. 
I drove about the streets of Sofia like a reigning prince, 
and it took me quite a time afterwards to lay aside the majestic 
bearing which I had assumed for the occasion. 

When I asked for the bill in a restaurant in that plain 
but scrupulously clean town, Sofia, I was told that it had 
been paid by a guest who had already left. This happened 
to me several times, and I was subsequently informed that 
it was a Bulgarian national custom, a gesture of hospitality 
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towards foreigners. It can only have been the fact that 
Bulgaria was fighting against Great Britain at that time 
which prevented an influx of special excursion-trains from 
Scotland. 

Upon my return to Constantinople, I was transferred to 
^eppo, and my stay in this glorious Arabian city, the largest 
in Syria, was to prove the turning-point of my life; for on 
the day after my arrival, on my twenty-third birthday, I 
met my spiritual guide there. His influence, which has been 
with me ever since, showed the young son of the Western 
world the way which leads from the worship of the goddess 
Business, with a capital B, to the spheres of higher cognition, 
from the egocentric conceptions of the West to the principle 
of the impersonal, from the black magic of scientifically 
organized barbarism to that tolerance which results from a 
feeling of being one with the All. 

Aleppo is a geographical centre of paramount importance 
between Asia Minor, Syria and Mesopotamia. In the period 
prior to the building of the Suez Canal, the town had an 
added importance, since it was the junction of all the most 
important caravan-routes of the Near East. In my day, 
this town, like the clothing and the mentality of its inhabitants,' 
was still exactly as it had been in the days of the Arabian 
Nights, crowned by that mighty citadel which has remained 
impregnable for centuries. Stored away in its palaces, in 
the khans and in the houses of the wealthy were indescribable 
treasures. 

Public safety in the town was not much greater than in 
the time of the Crusades. It was all in the order of the day 
to hear something whizz past one’s ear in the streets after 
dark; and the something would not be a bird of song, wing¬ 
ing in the glorious sub-tropical skies, but a bullet being 
exchanged between the soldiers who nightly deserted and 
the sentries who were supposed to prevent them from doing 
so, or possibly a bullet from a former deserter now operating 
as a bandit in the vicinity and wishing to greet his comrade 
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on sentry-duty in memory of the days they had spent together 
in the service of the Padishah—‘lest auld acquaintance be 
forgot’. The deserters were so numerous that the katchmysh 
asker, the escaped soldier, had become an integral ingredient 
of society. The deserters—a conservative estimate placed their 
numbers at 300,000 throughout Turkey—formed themselves 
into bands which held out in the mountains and lived by 
robbing, occasionally bringing off a lucrative transaction by 
kidnapping prosperous citizens, who would be released later 
upon receipt of a suitable ransom. In this branch they found 
themselves involved in unfair competition with some of the 
neighbouring Bedouin tribes, who looked askance at such 
amateur exhibitions, for the Bedouins had had thousands 
of years of experience in the art of robbery and armed black¬ 
mail, and went about it a deal more cleverly than many a 
European government at the present day. 

The Syrian desert to the east and north-east of Aleppo 
was the territory of the mighty Bedouin tribe known as the 
Anese. From time to time the Sheikhs of the tribes would 
receive from Berlin sacks in which gold coins clinked invitingly, 
whereupon the Sheikhs would swear eternal devotion to the 
Germans and their Turkish allies. Then shortly afterwards 
mysterious envoys would arrive from the south, pronouncing 
their Arabic with an Oxford accent, and bearing similar 
sacks, clinking no less invitingly, whereupon the Sheikhs 
would swear eternal devotion to the British, the Sherif 

Hussein of Mecca, and his son Faisal. 

In the purses which the Sheikhs carried in their belts 
there would then repose side by side the ducats of the 
Deutsche Bank and the sovereigns of the Bank of England. 
The mottoes with which they were stamped lay peacefully 
face to face, the German coins proclaiming with false pathos. 
With God for King and Fatherland’, whilst the shining 
ambassadors of Threadneedle Street combined piety with a 
sound commercial instinct that indicated the expected return 
of services. 
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The Bedouin Sheikhs had a strong sense of justice; for 
whilst accepting the money of both the English and the 
Germans with admirable impartiality, they took conscientous 
care to deceive them both equally, thus providing an example 
of benevolent neutrality in the most lucrative sense of the 
word. The Sheikhs were also extremely polite people, so 
they never failed upon receipt of money to swear eternal 
devotion to the sender. 

Many centuries in advance of certain European govern¬ 
ments, the Bedouins of the north Syrian desert discovered 
the economic potentialities of one’s ‘nuisance value’, and 
so it came that they were paid not only by the Turks, Germans 
and British to remain ‘neutral’, but received two pounds 
from the Turkish treasury throughout the Great War for 
every lorry or other vehicle which they allowed to pass 
unmolested along the strip of desert between Nisibin, then 
the terminus of the Baghdad Railway, and Mosul. We used 
to drive through this particular piece of desert with mixed 
feelings, ready to fire, hoping secretly that the gentlemen 
who, in flowing robes, mounted on their agile little horses, 
guns slung on their backs and thirteen-foot lances in their 
right hand, were parading their ‘nuisance value’ along the 
horizon, had received the two pounds relating to our particular 
means of transport. 

At the same time the Bedouins kept up a secret but flourish¬ 
ing trade between Jerusalem, which was occupied by the 
British, and Damascus and Aleppo, which were in Turkish 
hands. The enemy fronts ended at the edge of the desert 
and the Bedouins simply rode behind both front lines into 
the heart of Syria or Palestine. So it was that in the Bazaar 
in Jerusalem one could buy the famous ‘sheets’ of dried and 
pressed apricot jam from Aleppo, whilst in Aleppo my 
breakfast-table was graced each morning with the best 
Ceylon tea and fresh strawberry jam made by the London 
firm of Crosse and Blackwell, which my friends of the Bedouin 
tribe of the Anese had brought over from Jerusalem. 
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Wisdom decrees that a specially close eye should be kept 
upon a wife, a husband or a Bedouin chief who swears eternal 
devotion too frequently, and so in Aleppo we were always 
prepared for the event of our Bedouin friends paying us an 
unexpected and unwelcome visit. 

Life was cheap around Aleppo; and it was no less cheap 
in the town itself There was no street-lighting, and people 
who wished to pay visits in the evening had a lantern carried 
ahead of them, and went armed. If the sky was overcast, 
all the streets were plunged into complete darkness upon the 
setting of the sun. Following the example of many of my 
friends, I would walk down the centre of the roadway, an 
electric torch in my left hand and a revolver in my right, 
turning round every hundred yards or so to make sure I 
was not being followed. These elaborate precautions were 
by no means an absurdity, for quite apart from the deserters 
who had turned bandits and frequently ventured right into 
the town, the honourable trade of fidayeh, or hired assassins, 
had flourished in Aleppo for centuries. Political economy’s 
iron rule of supply and demand naturally applied to this 
trade too, and by 1917> 2, result of the flood of new members 

to the profession, the price ‘for services rendered’ had fallen 
so low that the poor hired assassins of Aleppo had to be 
content with eight or nine gold pounds per human life, 
absurdly cheap when one takes into account the risks of 
the profession. 

But Aleppo also enjoyed notoriety in another and less 
violent sphere of activity. Throughout Turkey, the cxpre.ssion 
AafeWi—Aleppine—■was^used as a term of abuse equivalent 
to liar or cheat’. This was of course, like every generaliza¬ 
tion, an injustice. I myself have known several honest people 
in Aleppo, one of them was indeed a shining example of 
correct^ conduct. Unfortunately he turned out later to be 
a classic case of paranoia. 

And then Aleppo had a third claim to fame, as wc shall 
see. 






Chapter Nine 

THE MAN WHO FOUND THE TOWER OF BABEL 
THE MALE POPULATION OF THE EARTH CAN BE DIVIDED INTO 

two sections—those who admit that they are or that they 
used to be on friendly terms with prostitutes, and those 
who deny it. 

It was not only with the ancient Greeks that the hetaerae 
played a part; and just as the most cultivated men in Athens 
frequently found pleasure in the company of the priestesses 
of Venus, so this contact with prostitutes, which is by no 
means always necessarily a physical one, has remained a 
tradition up to this day in the Near East. 

The brothel or Mansoon quarter of Aleppo is famous through¬ 
out the Arabian East, and it is indeed in some ways a sight 
worth seeing. Not far from the main square of the town— 
bearing the euphemistic name of Bab al Faradj —Gate of 
Happiness—one comes upon one brothel after another, whole 
streets of them, forming an entire district. The side-streets 
leading off one side of the main street are full of Moslem 
brothels and those on the other side of houses with non- 
Moslem inmates. 

I found that the majority of the latter were Greek women 
from Asia Minor or sometimes from the Hellenic mother¬ 
land. A few of them were very well educated. The lovely 
Erasmia, for instance, a Greek girl from Smyrna with a 
glorious figure, played the piano excellently and could give 
a very good performance of Mozart and Beethoven if required 
to do so. Occasionally she revealed a definite sense of humour 
by introducing the display of her musical accomplishments 
with ‘The Maiden’s Prayer.’ 

Many of the brothels of Aleppo were housed in wonderful 
old Arabian houses, the rooms of which opened on to a 
large patio, almost invariably decorated by a tiled fountain 
which proved most refreshing in summer, and separated 
from the interior of the house by beautiful doors exquisitely 
carved and inlaid with mother-of-pearl. The gracious curve 
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of ceilings which were hundreds of years old, artistically 
carved in stalactite forms, spanned alcoves reached by 
carpeted stairs, where one sat upon cushions, smoked a 
nargileh and studied the peculiar Syrian night sky— purple 
velvet sprinkled with diamond dust. 

The best society of Aleppo frequently met in these houses 
and the gentlemen would request each other to remember 
them to their respective wives, mothers and daughters. IVly 
G.O.C., Mustapha Kemal Pasha, at that period Commander 
of the Seventh Turkish Army, and seven years later to attain 
the presidency of the Turkish Republic and world fame as 
Kemal Ataturk, was a regular patron of these houses in 
Aleppo. The chronic organic trouble which snatched him 
away so suddenly in 1938 at the height of his power was 
perhaps the price which this man, a mixture of creative 
genius, volcanic will-power and the untamed instincts of 
the cave-man, was called upon to pay for the hours which 
he had spent behind those mother-of-pearl doors. 


It is to that same quarter of Aleppo, by the way, that 
I owe an enrichment of my knowledge of ancient Greek 
mythology. 

In Smyrna and Constantinople one began to notice the 
classical melodious first names which were in general use 
among the local Greeks and can produce an extremely 
comic effect when combined with prosaic utterances such 
as, ‘Pericles, you have forgotten to clean my shoes again!’ 
or, ‘ If I hear one more word from you, Demosthenes, you’ve 
got a kick in the pants coming to you! ’ 

Among the male attendants in the brothels of Aleppo 
there were a number of Greeks from Asia Minor, and I 
remember being deeply impressed one evening, on entering 
the courtyard, to behold the lovely Erasmia, startlingly 
dScolleUe, leaning out of a window in a state of great excite¬ 
ment and shouting at the top of her voice, over and over 
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again, 'Elatho, Heracles T After a while she was rewarded 
by the precipitated appearance of the individual who 
answered to the name of the Greek demigod and who 
resembled a little satyr prematurely aged by overwork 
rather than the Hercules of the Greek legend. 

‘ Heracles 1 ’ cried Erasmia in the high-pitched tones which 
for some strange reason Greek women seem to use in moments 
of anger, "run after that low-down wretch who was here 
just nowl He hasn’t paid!’ 

Upon hearing this, Hercules disappeared with an alacrity 
which belied his frail appearance and put one rather in 
mind of the fleet-footed Achilles. After a few minutes, he 
returned, panting but triumphant, bearing aloft in the true 
heroic manner his booty, the fee of love. 

I felt that I had witnessed a moment of historical im¬ 
portance. For humanity knows only twelve labours of the 
Greek demigod—the slaying of the Numidian lion, the 
cleansing of the Augean Stables, and the rest of them. But, 
poetical and heroic as they may be, they have, during the 
intervening three thousand years, lost much of their appeal. 
Here, on the other hand, was an event destined to be recorded 
by me for countless future generations, something which 
will live for ever in history, side by side with the Iliad and 
the Odyssey. 

For I had seen it with my own eyes and experienced it 
with my own senses, this the thirteenth labour of Hercules. 

Thousands of the inhabitants of Aleppo have circular scar 
marks on their hands and faces about the size of a half- 
crown piece. These scars are a peculiar hall-mark of Aleppo, 
for they are caused by a disease which has for centuries 
been endemic there and is known to medicine as bubo 
alepensis, ox "Aleppo boil’. In my time there existed two 
hypotheses in medical circles as to the cause of this affliction. 
One of these sought to ascribe it to infected drinking-water, 
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while the other declared that the germ was conveyed by 
the sting of an insect. The latter argument seemed to be 
supported by the fact that the boil appeared almost ex¬ 
clusively on the hands and face. It is only in recent years 
that bacteriology, which has still not determined the particular 
microbe which causes the boil, has succeeded in proving 
that the germ is carried by the sand-fly. 

The Aleppo boil is an unpleasant, open, festering, but 
otherwise harmless sore which requires about a year to heal 
and is only aggravated by treatment, painting with methylene 
blue being the only thing which will accelerate recovery. 
Anybody who has once had the boil, is immune from it 
for ever. Many inhabitants of Aleppo therefore have them¬ 
selves specially infected in the hand with this germ, in order 
that their faces may be spared disfigurement. 

One fine autumn day in the year 1916 after the flight of 
the Prophet from Mecca to Medina—blessed be his name— 
the news went like wildfire through the male population of 
Aleppo, ‘Have you heard? Madame Renee has an Aleppo 
boil!' 

Madame Renee was the uncrowned Queen of Aleppo’s 
brothel quarter. She was one of the first women I ever saw 
who made her blond hair still fairer by artificial means, 
long before the ‘platinum blonde’ came into vogue. In 
view of the Turks’ and Arabs’ preference for blondes, Madame 
Renee’s hair, not grown white in honour but, one might say, 
bleached in dishonour, was one of the chief attractions of 
this universally celebrated and popular lady. 

There was, however, another reason which made her 
Aleppo boil the talk of the day. It was almost unique in 
medical history, for it appeared neither on the hands nor 
on the face of the lovely patient, but on the contrary—^yes, 
quite on the contrary-—on that part of the anatomy which is 
provided for seating purposes. 

‘How very interesting!’ exclaimed the gentlemen into 
whose ears this news was whispered. The very thorough 
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ones required an exact topographic description of the affected 
part. ‘Right or left?’ they inquired. ‘Aha!’ one or the other 
of them would exclaim when he had received an answer 

to this question. ‘Now I can see it. Just above the mole_ 

am I right?’ 

Hardly anyone had any difficulty in picturing the exact 
position of the boil, for the knowledge of the afflicted territory 
was common property. I myself was told the news by a 
Turkish officer on the occasion of a party at my house, to 
which I had invited, among others, a young German 
physician of the Prussian Medical Corps, just out from 
Europe. Like many young people who have just obtained 
their degree, he was a pedantic busybody, with an opinion 
about everything and ready to hold forth on any subject, 
probably believing that he differed from the Creator in 
one respect only, namely that God knew everything but he 
knew everything better. 

When Tewfik Bey expounded upon the subject with an 
interest not exclusively scientific. Dr F. leaned back in his 
chair with a superior smile, then raised his right hand and 
wagged a forefinger at us. 

Gentlemen, here we have a classic example of the manner 
in which an entirely false diagnosis can be repeated and 

unthinkingly accepted. I have not seen the aflaicted part, 
but-” r j 

^But I have!’ Tewfik Bey interrupted him rapturously. 

As I was saying, I have not seen the patient,’ pursued 
Dr F., raising his voice and frowning at the interruption, 
but I can assure you that it is not a case of bubo alepensis.’ 

‘Why not?’ I inquired modestly. - 
^ I will explain,’ Dr F. addressed us from his Olympic 
heights. The bubo alepensis occurs only on the hands and 
face.’ 

‘You must forgive me for contradicting you,’ I said, ‘but 
as chance would have it, I happened to read a short while 
ago an article about the Aleppo boil in Professor D.’s 
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‘Handbook of Dermatologyand as far as I can remember 

it said-’ ’ 

‘I know; interrupted Dr F. with an indulgent smile ‘I 
can quote the passage for you by heart. It reads, “The 
bubo alepensis, sometimes known as the ‘year boil’ because 
the time required for it to heal is about a year, usually appears 

on the hands or face 

I drew myseU-up to my full height, and my face took on 
a smile of malicious joy. Then I spoke slowly, in order to 
savour^ my^ triumph over this Teutonic know-all. ‘Herr 
Doktor, I said, you are aware of all the secrets of dermatology 
and of all the symptoms of bubo alepensis; but you are unaware 
of one ^ point, which is of paramount importance in the 
diagnosis of this particular case—namely, Madame Renee’s 
profession. I would ask you to quote the second part of that 
phrase from Professor D.’s “Handbook of Dermatology” ’ 
‘The bubo alepensis,’ repeated Dr. F., a smile of under¬ 
standing suddenly illuminating his severe and scholarly 
expression, usually appears on the hands or face or such 
parts of the body as are habitually uncovered.’ 


In April of that same year I had a memorable meeting 
with Professor Robert Koldewey, the discoverer of the 
authentic Tower of Babel. Koldewey had just reached 
Aleppo after a recent visit to the ruins of Babylon, where 
he had had to abandon his excavation-work on account of 
the British capturing Baghdad. But before leaving, this 
friendly, enthusiastic old man had been given the satisfaction 
of making a discovery which demonstrates in dramatic 
manner that the archaeologist’s spade can often put the 
pen of the most gifted novelist in the shade. 

In March 1899, Koldewey’s expedition dug its first spade 
into the drear expanse of rubbish and ruins which had once 
been the proudest metropolis of antiquity, Babylon, or, in 
the Semitic language of the Chaldaean Babylonians, Bab- 
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iloon. (Bab —gate; el or ilu —a god; iloon —of the gods. Thi 
‘Babel’—‘The Gate of God’, and ‘Babylon’—‘The Gate 
the Gods’.) And now, eighteen years later, the old professc 
sat in the reception-room of the old house in the Azizi 
quarter of Aleppo, in which I had rented a few room 
holding the obligatory cup of Turkish coffee in his han( 
and talking about his work. 

‘Time and again during the excavation-work I looked u 
the words: “. . . And they said. Go to, let us build us 
city and a tower, whose top may reach unto heaven . 
And the Lord came down to see the city and the towe 
which the children of men builded. And the Lord saic 
. . . Nothing will be restrained from them, which the 
have imagined to do. Go to, let us go down, and there cor 
found their language ... So the Lord scattered thei 
■abroad from thence upon the face of all the earth.’” 

The Jews without any doubt had to work as slaves durin 
their Babylonian captivity on the lavish and extensh 
restoration work on the Tower of Babylon which thei 
conqueror, Nebuchadnezzar II, had commissioned, an 
there, engaged upon the same work, they came across ter 
of thousands of prisoners of war from all parts of the Bab> 
Ionian Empire, whom the King had brought back from hi 
campaigns. The babble of different languages spoken b 
these people then probably gave rise to the legend of th 
confusion of tongues at Babel. Nebuchadnezzar himsei 
confirms this when writing of the restoration-work on th 
Tower of Babel in some inscriptions discovered only a fe\ 
years ago: 

‘I prepared to place Etemenanki’s summit in position, s< 
that it might compete ■with Heaven. I compelled people c 
all nations to help in building Etemenanki. The towerinj 
dwelling for Marduk (the SumGod Baal-Marduk or Bel 
Marduk) my master, I caused to be artistically restored oi 
the very top. Etemenanki, the Tower of Babylon . . . I re 
stored it with bitumen and burned bricks and brought it t< 
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completion ... a sanctuary of .supreme artistry, made of 
burned bricks with a blue glaze, did I l>nild upon the shin- 
ing upper storeys.’ 

‘You can imagine my feelings, said Professor, when 

in 1911 we knew at last that the foumlatinns wideli our 
spades uncovered were without any sluidow ol a donijt those 
of the Tower of Babel, known in its time tlin.ughout the 
Babylonian Empire and far beyond it.s Ixmnds by the- name 
oi E-te-men-an-ki, “House of the Fonnd.-itiuns of Heaven and 
Earth”. It measured 99 yards scjutire and w:is epy fe<‘t liigh, 
and on its southern side a very steep llight of simrs led tdtout 
150 feet up. You probably know th;it Ileroilotus saw it when 
it was still in fairly good condition tmd be- repoHs that the 
sanctuary of the Sun-God Bel-Marduk \sas to he iound on 
the top, with a gold table and couch for the (iod s use when¬ 
ever he wished to descend from lli-aven.’ 

Professor Koldewey is no longer in the land ol the living, 
but the research-work of the hist twenty years has eoidirraed 
his epoch-making discovery and his cslimal<' ol the measure¬ 
ments of the Tower of Babel. 










Chapter Ten 

THE KAISER CANCELS AN ORDER 
MY SUGGESTION TO ABDULHALIK BEY, CIVIL GOVERNOR OF 

Aleppo, that the Boy Scout movement should be organized 
in the town, was most favourably received by that pro¬ 
gressively-minded man. The head masters of the secondary 
schools were instructed to place their boys at my disposal 
for this purpose. I trained them as scouts, and trained a 
number of masters as scout-masters, introducing the usual 
uniform worn by boy scouts in all countries, with the sole 
exception of the hat; for climatic and traditional reasons, I 
allowed the boys to retain the hattata or kufiyeh, the Arabian 
kerchief for the head, held in place by a single cord wound 
round to form a double ring. 

As I mentioned before, the average Aleppine did not 
enjoy a savoury reputation in Turkey, and he was particu¬ 
larly supposed to be averse to the truth. It is of course 
understandable that in a hot climate everything should 
stretch, even facts; but in Aleppo facts were more bewilder- 
ingly elastic than anywhere else. 

In this respect, as in many others, the Boy Scout move¬ 
ment had a speedy and salubrious effect on the boys, and 
it very soon became extremely popular. 

Meanwhile, Abdulhalik Bey had been called to Con¬ 
stantinople, where, as Under-Secretary of the Interior, he 
directed the affairs of the Turkish Empire by the side of the 
Grand Vizier, Talaat Pasha. One fine day there reached me 
in Aleppo a high Turkish order, which Abdulhalik Bey had 
obtained for me from the Grand Vizier Tn recognition of 
the organization of the Boy Scout movement’. But even 
without this gesture, our close friendship would have sur¬ 
vived war and revolution. By his unshakeable sense of duty 
and his high sense of honour, this man, whom I met again 
in Ankara in 1923, had won the respect of the most varied 
systems of government which the Turks subsequently adopted. 
After the Turkish revolution, Kemal Ataturk, the creator of 
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the new Turkey, appointed him successively to the posts of 
Minister of Justice, of Finance and of War, and to-day he 
still serves his country as Speaker of the Turkish parliament 
in Ankara. 

After the capture of Baghdad by the British, General von 
Falkenhayn, former chief of the German general staff, and 
originator of the frightful, unsuccessful siege of Verdun, who 
had been made a Turkish Field-Marshal, arrived in Aleppo 
to take over command in Mesopotamia. This order was soon 
countermanded and von Falkenhayn was given the chief 
command in Syria and Palestine. I naturally called to pay 
my respects to him, and was received most cordially by this 
tall man with the grey moustache and the youthful bearing, 
who was shortly to lose Jerusalem to the British with the 
same youthful bearing. In spite of the slight difference in 
our ranks—I was a lieutenant and he a Field-Marshal—he 
contrived within the space of a few minutes to create an 
easy and familiar atmosphere which, coming from a Prussian 
officer, and one of such exalted rank into the bargain, sur¬ 
prised me considerably; but it soon became apparent that 
he had an axe to grind. 

’Herr Leutnant,’ he remarked suddenly, T want to ask you 
a question, and I want you to answer quite frankly. You can 
of course rely upon my discretion.’ 

After this prelude I confess to having felt a little white 
about the gills, but I said what was expected of me, ‘Your 
Excellency, I am at your service.’ 

‘Herr Leutnant, you must understand that I am addressing 
this question to you because you are not German, and 
because I am informed by the officers of the German garrison 
that you enjoy unusual popularity among the Turks, a thing 
—let us be quite frank—which one can rarely say of our 
German officers. Now I should like to hear from somebody 
who is neither German nor Turkish, why, in his opinion, 
we Germans are so unpopular here? I want you to speak 
just as you would to an old friend.’ 
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I felt myself on the horns of a dilemma, yet instinctively 

I realized that von Falkenhayn was not setting a trap for 
me. I was only indirectly under his command, and, in spite 
of my subordinate rank, I enjoyed a favoured position with 
the Turks, and this had no doubt been reported to the 
Field-Marshal, who was anxious to hear an unbiased opinion 
on a problem which was causing the Germans in Turkey a 
good many sleepless nights. 

I reflected for a moment, then decided to be careful about 
my choice of words, but otherwise to speak frankly. Recom¬ 
mending my wretched soul of a subaltern to the Lord I 
began. ’ 

‘Your Excellency, I feel deeply honoured by your question, 
because it implies great confidence in me, although I am 
personally unknown to you. I therefore in return feel bound 
to answer your question Conscientiously and to the best of 
my ability.’ 

‘Just what I want.’ Falkenhayn smiled encouragingly. 

Tf, as your officers maintain, I enjoy particular favour 
with the Turks, this is chiefly due to the fact that they know 
my hkmg for them to be sincere. But I must also tell you 
qmte openly that I have derived untold benefit from some 
wise and valuable advice given to me on the very day after 
my arrival by a man whom I look upon as my spiritual 
guide. The Turks are a nation of rulers, and they have just 
as much self-respect as we have; but the German officers 
whenever they have to deal with them, seem to lapse un¬ 
consciously into the role of teachers, and in addition to 
that, they frequently address them in a tone of command 
which the Turks resent. I personally have found that by a 
modest bearing and a politely expressed request I can obtain 
anything within reason from my Turkish friends.’ 

I naturaUy refrained from going further into the subiect 
of how altogether gifted the German authorities were in the 
art of ‘How to lose friends and ahenate people’, and of how 
unpopular they had accordingly become not only in Turkey 
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but with their Austro-Hungarian and Bulgarian allies 
also. 

The Field-Marshal listened attentively, then remarked, 
'I have been only a short time in Turkey, and I assure you, 
Herr Leutnant, that I appreciate your frankness.’ 

We talked for a while about certain archaeological dis¬ 
coveries in Syria, then I clicked my heels and took my leave. 
The next day Field-Marshal von Falkenhayn sent his card 
to my rooms. A few days later, he proceeded to Damascus. 

Not long after that, I received a small packet from the 
Field-Marshal’s G.H.Q. It contained the Iron Cross. 


A few weeks later I made a memorable trip to Damascus 
and Beirut and to the Lebanon, which has such glorious 
scenery and is so teemingly fruitful. The irony of fate willed 
it that precisely this district should suffer from terrible 
famine at the time. In Beirut I saw dozens of wretched 
people lying about in the streets in the last stages of starva¬ 
tion, in a state of complete apathy, men, women and children, 
who could no longer bother to stretch out a hand to take 
what was offered them. With the fatalism of the Oriental, 
they were waiting silently and without complaint for Death 
to relieve them from their suffering. Early each morning, the 
corpses were taken from the centre of the town and buried. 

On the evening of our arrival at the Gassmann Hotel in 
Beirut, the whole town was suddenly filled with the sound 
of shooting and shouting. We rushed up to the roof-terrace 
to ascertain whether a contingent of enemy troops had 
arrived or whether there was mutiny amongst our own 
troops. Then it was explained to us that an eclipse of the 
moon was taking place and that the population, carrying 
out an old custom, was endeavouring by means of shots and 
cries to scare away the dragon which, according to a belief 
going back thousands of years, threatened to swallow the 
moon on such occasions. 
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Turning our attention heavenwards, we were able to watch 
a particularly fine eclipse of the moon, whilst the cries and 
shooting were intensified. At last, however, the inhabitants 
seemed to have succeeded in disturbing the dragon’s 
repast, for, behold, the portion of the moon which 
had become invisible gradually began to shine once more, 
as the dragon, disturbed by the frightful din, vomited up 
his prey. After a while the silver circle was shining serenely 
down on us again, while the population triumphantly pro¬ 
claimed that they had once more saved the moon. 

That celestial body, however, turning its familiar face 
upon us, seemed to smile more than usual, and was per¬ 
chance experiencing the sentiment to which one of the 
teachers at my school was in the habit of giving vent when 
the ignorance of some boy was driving him to the verge of 
distraction. On such occasions Dr Toborffy would gaze 
heavenwards, reverently fold his hands and remark in tones of 
Christian resignation, ‘Oh, Lord, how extensive is Thy zoo¬ 
logical garden!’ 

A journey on the Baghdad Railway and on its branch¬ 
lines in Syria and Palestine could certainly vie for danger 
with fighting at the front, and as for thrills, it came up to 
the highest scenic-railway standards of any ‘Luna Park’ in 
any European capital or on New York’s Coney Island. 

The biggest worry and the worst problem of war ad¬ 
ministration in Turkey was the almost complete lack on the 
part of^ the otherwise excellent soldiers and indeed of the 
population in general of any technical skill or understanding 
of mechanics or ability to handle machines. It was quite on 
the cards that the engine-driver would hit upon the inspired 
idea of saving steam by closing the throttle when the train 
had reached the peak of an ascent, so that it travelled down¬ 
hill by Its own momentum and, like the coaches on a scenic 
railway, ran up the following incline. The engine-driver’s 
triumphant satisfaction at this epoch-making method of 
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economizing steam was in no way dimmed by the fact that 
the axles almost invariably began to smoke so dangerously 
that the train had to stop when it reached the top of the 
incline. Then there would be a halt—sometimes as long as 
one or two hours—until the axles had cooled, during which 
the engine-driver and the stoker and a number of the 
passengers would get out, offer each other cigarettes and 
discuss contemporary politics. I repeatedly saw optimistically- 
inclined individuals watering the steaming axles out of 
coffee-cups which they had brought with them in their food- 
baskets, exchanging highly original hypotheses on the subject 
of thermophysics as they did so. Others, pious souls, who 
held that the life of the faithful is always in the hands of 
Allah, and especially so during rides on the Baghdad Rail¬ 
way, would spread out their prayer-rugs by the railroad, if 
it happened to be one of the five daily prayer-times. They 
would undertake their ritualistic ablutions with the help of 
the water which they always carried with them in a small 
flask, and then, as oblivious to the time-table of the Imperial 
Ottoman Railways as to the other illusions of life, they were 
united in thought with their Maker. 

It was a Turkish custom that the railway officials should 
wave a red flag violently before the departure of a train, 
crying tammam (‘Everything in order!’) about a dozen times 
as they did so. The naive Westerner who had not been long 
in Turkey concluded that these battle-cries signalled the 
imminent departure of the train, a typical deduction of 
Occidental brains, monopolized as they are by rational 
trends of thought. After the twelfth tammam^ the train would 
usually remain just where it was for a further quarter of an 
hour; and herein lay the malicious element in this pro¬ 
cedure, hallowed by tradition, for after the long unofficial 
pause following the official tammam in the station or on the 
line, the train was wont to slip away unannounced with coy 
malice, almost invariably leaving behind a crowd of optimists, 
swearing or invoking Allah, some of them attempting to 
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overtake the train with gazelle-like agility, while others 
resigned themselves with stoic indifference to the decisions 
of Kismet. Repeatedly I saw old and worthy men, surprised 
in the midst of their spiritual communion with the heavenly 
powers by the sly departure of the train, holding their 
prayer-rug by one corner like a sail and clambering on to 
the train when it was already well under way. Such an 
occasion would always afford the student of philology the 
opportunity of enriching his Turkish vocabulary by a series 
of extremely picturesque expressions addressed to the engine- 
driver, such as, ‘Donkey and Son of a Donkey’, ‘Procurer’, 

‘ Obliging husband ’, and other pearls of Eastern folklore. 

At this period, most passenger-trains in Turkey carried 
supplies of munitions and petrol, which lent an atmosphere 
of tensity to those little episodes relating to the overheating 
of axles. 

The procedure which I have just described was of course 
repeated at the next descent and incline. But what is a 
human life more or less in the great happening of the cosmos? 
And is not the eternal ebb and flow of nature, which Allah 
created, independent of all sense of time? 

Thus it came to pass that the journey from Aleppo to 
Constantinople, which nowadays takes two days, then took 
a matter of five days and five nights, and Providence once 
decreed that I should take eleven days and eleven nights to 
cover the distance. But does not the Prophet (blessed be his 
name) say, ‘Haste comes from Satan’? 


In July of the year 1917 I was able to visit the remains 
of Carchemish on the Euphrates,* the once flourishing capital 
of the Empire of the Hittites, which disappeared long ago. 
These remains were excavated in the years 1913-14 by none 
other than Lawrence of Arabia and Sir Leonard Woolley, 
the discoverer of the wonderful royal tombs dating from 
the fourth millennium b.g. in Ur of the Chaldees. 
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On the way there from Asia Minor, I witnessed some¬ 
thing, the elementary horror of which is mentioned in the 
Bible as one of the punishments which God inflicted upon 
the Egyptians. 

Looking out of the train, I saw that the sun had suddenly 
been blotted out; and when I put my head out of the win¬ 
dow, I could not believe my eyes. Millions upon millions of 
tiny insects had formed a cloud which swelled forth out 
of the horizon with a terrific din as they flung themselves 
with a hard, rattling sound on to the afflicted landscape. 

A swarm of locusts. 

As relentless and inevitable as Fate itself, more and still 
more hundreds of thousands of greyish-green bodies whirred 
up from behind the hills, loomed up far above the horizon 
and fell upon the defenceless plains, gnawing, guzzling, 
grabbing, digesting, destroying. But a few minutes ago a 
field in full bloom, the next moment a desert. And more 
and still more new battalions, new masses of insect bodies 
swirled and buzzed and hummed and clattered and rattled 
upon the dumb earth, messengers of ruin and destruction. 

This revelation of unbridled nature was, at one and the 
same time, terrifying and gripping, a symbolic picture of 
the circulation of life, which must inevitably nourish itself 
on destruction. An unforgettable, horrible sight, like a 
tornado or a huge conflagration in its awe-inspiring picture 
of unconquerable force and horrifying beauty. 

The Turkish government did all in its power to overcome 
the locust plague. Aleppo had an expert who had been 
specially sent out from Germany, a Dr L., who instructed 
and advised bailiffs and peasants as to locust-fighting methods. 
Dr L. had a very cultured but, alas, terrifyingly ugly wife, 
and unkind tongues would have it that he merely gave his 
methods an air of scientific research, whereas his technique 
was simply to get his wife to stand at the crucial moment 
in any field which was threatened by the onslaught of 
locusts, whereupon the creatures fell as though struck 
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by lightning, their bodies piling up several feet high on the 
ground. 

The archaeological discoveries made by Lawrence and 
Woolley at Carchemish, known to-day as Djerablus, are of 
great importance and extremely interesting. I spent a num¬ 
ber of days on the site of the excavations, staying in the only 
available house, where I enjoyed the hospitality of the 
Inspector of the Djerablus sector of the Baghdad Railway, 
Chief-Engineer Mavrogordato. My host, a man with in¬ 
tellectual interests, on friendly terms with Lawrence and 
Woolley, had undertaken the self-imposed task of protecting 
the finds and guarding them against damage. Everything 
was just as Lawrence and Woolley had left it. 

Dozens of carved granite slabs were standing up-ended in 
the open in long rows, just as they had been placed thousands 
of years ago. On them were depicted warriors in helmets, 
shield and lance; musicians, dancers, ladies of the royal 
court; the King in his war-chariot and at the hunt, and 
various scenes from court life. There were also two mighty 
thrones of carved stone beneath the Mesopotamian sky, one 
of them flanked by two steers, the other by two exquisitely 
carved, stylized lions. Between the two, holding them by 
their manes, knelt the mythical' hero Gilgamesh, whom the 
Sumerians, the Babylonians, the Assyrians and the Hittites 
all honoured as a demigod. He accomplished many heroic 
deeds and his fame lives on in the Old Testament in the 
person of Samson and in Greco-Roman mythology as 
Hercules. Numerous signs of a fierce battle between Pharaoh 
Nekho and Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon were found in 
Carchemish, including the Pharaoh’s seal, now in the British" 
Museum. 

That autumn I returned to Europe on leave. 

On my way back to the Palestine front, I was greeted in 
the hall of the Pera Palace Hotel in Constantinople one 
evening by the German Captain L., who held the rank of 
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major in the Turkish army. In the battle of Suvla Bay on 
Gallipoli he had been in command of the Turkish artillery 
under Kemal Ataturk, and at the time of my stay in Smyrna 
in 19165 he was in charge of the artillery of the Turkish 
army corps which was stationed there. He also was on his 
way back from leave in Europe, and had visited the German 
G.H.Q. in Spa. 

Over a glass of wine. Major L. told me how he, like other 
German officers, had travelled through Belgium on behalf 
of the German general staff; giving himself out as a horse- 
dealer, he had prepared military maps of the country, 
intended for the use of the Kaiser’s army in the event of a 
war. Then Major L. went on to tell me other things. 

H’ll tell you something, Herr he said. 'We’ve a 

few surprises up our sleeves for the English and the French. 
To begin with, the latest idea in Spa is to use aeroplanes 
for the attacks on London in place of the Zeppelins, which 
have proved too vulnerable. We’ve got a whole lot of them 
ready to start. 

'Secondly, we’ve invented a cannon with a range from 
Dover to Calais.’ 

'Just a moment, Herr Major,’ I interrupted. 'You and I 
are both gunners. You know as well as I do that the maxi¬ 
mum range of guns used on land is 17 kilometres (about 
loj miles).’ 

'I know, I know. But, believe it or not, I’m telling the 
truth. I said the same as you when they first told me. But 
it’s a fact, nevertheless. The Allies are going to get the shock 
of their lives. 

'And that’s not all. We have bombs which could be 
dropped from a Zeppelin or an aeroplane and would wipe 
out London within a few hours.’ 

'Wipe out? That’s a sweeping statement, surely? After 
all, you know, there’s a limit to what those incendiary and 
explosive bombs . . . ’ 

'Who’s talking about incendiary and explosive bombs? 
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These bombs are filled with a gas heavier than the air, which 
would spread outwards and downwards, and penetrate so 
thoroughly into London that there wouldn’t be a cat left 
alive when we’d done—for all its nine lives.’ 

'And are they really going to use those bombs on London? ’ 

'I don’t think so. The Kaiser is against it. You know how 
religious he is. I believe he has religious scruples about the 
whole affair.’ 

I took all this with a grain of salt. 

A few months later the Gothas made their first raids on 
London. In March 1918 the first shells of Big Bertha, fired 
from the Laon Forest, landed in Paris, seventy-five miles 
away. 

And the phosgene bombs? 

On May 19th 1922, I had lunch in Berlin with two men 
who were anxious to promote a scientific expedition and 
were trying to interest American circles in it. Ex-Captain O. 
and Ex-Lieutenant E. 'had both been airmen. E. had been 
a member of the German air force and O. a commander 
of a Zeppelin from which he had repeatedly bombed London. 
Over coffee we fell to reminiscing about the War. 

I must say,’ said O., 'the English airmen showed extra¬ 
ordinary pluck. Our toughest struggle was with the British 
sea-planes—they brought down several of our Zeppelins. 
After a while, the British organized their air-defence of 
London so effectively that we used to look upon it as a 
miracle each time we got home safely.’ 

I remembered my talk with Major L. 

'And you had gas-bombs?’ I inquired. 

Gas-bombs?’ Captain O. drew his chair closer to mine 
and dropped his voice. 'There were a lot of experiments 
made with gas-bombs, but the gas was lighter than the air 
and rose too quickly after the explosion to be much use. 
Later laboratory tests—which by the way took only three 
weeks—did ^ succeed in producing a gas which was heavier 
than the air and would drop downwards and sideways. A 
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minute quantity of it would have been enough to cause 
death. As you know, of course, only the troops in the front 
lines were provided with gas-masks—there was no such thing 
for the civilian population. You can imagine what the effect 
of that gas would have been on London or any other British 
industrial centre!’ 

'And why was it never used?’ 

'Well, my Zeppelin was provided with the bombs im¬ 
mediately the invention was completed and I had orders 
to drop them on London. We were all set to take oflf, and I 
was just going to get into the gondola, when a phone-call 
came through for me from Spa. 

this end. That Captain O. ? dad I got you 
in time. You are on no account to take those gas-bombs 
with you. S.M. (for Seine Majestat, His Majesty, meaning 
the Kaiser) wishes them to be left behind.” 

'I had orders to use the gas-bombs a second time, during 
the battle of Verdun. In my personal opinion the gas would 
have^ killed about 30,000 of Verdun’s garrison, and I am 
convinced that that would have led to the fall of the fortress. 
Again, almost literally at the last moment, a telephone-call 
came from Spa. "S.M. does not wish it.” 

'And again we had to unload our gas-bombs. 

‘And now, Herr Doktor^ I can tell you another little secret 
worthy of a place in world history. Our spies informed us 
that King George V and Marshal Joffre and one other 
eminent personage—I can’t be quite sure, but I think it 
was Asquith or Lloyd George—^were going to meet and 
would all sleep under the same roof. This house was about 
three miles behind the first French line. We knew the exact 
spot. 

Here was a chance to alter the whole course of the War. 

I gave the word to prepare the airship for taking off. Once 
again -telephone-call. "Captain O., Spa wants you on the 
phone!” 

'"Captain O. speaking.” 
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‘“Oberste Heeresleitmg this end. Herr Kapitdn, the secret 
command number so-and-so has been cancelled.” 

‘“S.M.’s orders, of course?” I asked. 

‘“Yes,” came the reply. “Good night.” 

‘And do you know why the Kaiser interfered each time 
a,nd prevented gas from being used? Why he saved his cousin’s 
life, and Joffre’s? It is a well-known fact that he read a 
passage from the Bible aloud to his household every morning. 
He still does it every day in Doom. He is deeply religious.’ 


Chapter Eleven 
DEBACLE 

ON SEPTEMBER lOTH I918, I RECEIVED ORDERS IN ALEPPO TO 

report at Constantinople, where I would be given special 
instructions for Vienna and Budapest. I left Aleppo on the 
16th. 

In the night of September 18th-19th Allenby, breaking 
the Turkish front between Tulkarim and Tel Sheria, put 
an end to the Ottoman Empire. 

My travelling-companion was an Austrian lieutenant, the 
commander of a four-inch battery at Tel Sheria, a mere 
boy who was spending his leave by paying a visit to Vienna, 
his native city. Our journey took us past Islahie, the Issus 
of classical times, where Alexander the Great routed Darius 
the Persian and carried off his mother and wives; a superb 
marble mosaic of Alexander’s time is crumbling to pieces 
there, unheeded. 

Once more we passed under the spell of Alexander when 
the lorry we were riding on rolled through the Cilician 
Gate at Gulek in the Taurus which, like the Tibetan gorge 
in James Hilton’s Lost Horizon, leads at a stride from the 
palmy, sub-tropical vegetation richly fringing the Mediter¬ 
ranean into a towering, arid world of rugged mountains 
and, like the only passable road in the Taurus, was hewn 
3ut of the virgin rock by the troops of the Macedonian king. 

In Bozanti, the traffic-centre of the Taurus, we got the 
irst news of the British break-through in Palestine. Allenby 
lad crumpled up the front with a single thrust, and English 
md Australian troops were pouring on in a steady stream. 

On the sixth day after we left Aleppo we reached Constanti- 
lople where the bad news struck us with full force. The 
Snglish advancing aU along the line—Marshal Liman von 
landers, the Turkish Commander-in-chief, saved only by a 
niracle from being taken prisoner by an enemy raiding- 
larty—the Turkish army in a state of dissolution—English 
drcraft ceaselessly bombing the retreating waves of half- 
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Starved Turks—Colonel Lawrence advancing with his 
Bedouins—bewilderment, flight, the debacle. The empire 
of Soliman the Magnificent was falling in ruins to the crashing 
of bombs and shells. 

And in the midst of this cataract of misfortune, a rock. 
An action such as a higher dynamic power working in a 
human being sometimes produces when the will, strung up 
to the highest pitch, hovers supreme over all contingencies, 
creating first history, then a legend. 

One of the unjustly forgotten heroes of the world war 
of 1914-1918, the unknown Turkish Major-General Fakhri 
Pasha, had been charged by the Turkish High Command 
with the defence of the Holy City of Medina. For four years 
he had held the birthplace of the Prophet. Amidst a hostile 
population, surrounded, besieged and starved by Ameer 
FaisaFs Bedouins, which a young and eccentric Oxford 
archaeologist had transformed from a marauding horde into 
an army, Fakhri defied all the skill of Colonel Lawrence 
and all the efforts of King Hussein’s army until January 1919, 
almost three months after the Ottoman Empire had vanished, 
and after Lawrence and Faisal had arrived in Damascus 
arid the armistice been concluded in Mudros between the 
Allies and the Turks. This Turkish general, unimpressive, 
shy and hence obscure, proved himself a foeman worthy of 
the steel of his enemy Lawrence. Nor would he have sur¬ 
rendered with his ten thousand men and 34 guns even three 
months after the general armistice, if a special courier from 
the Turkish High Command had not managed to gain 
admission into Medina and convince General Fakhri that 
the wireless orders to surrender the Holy City to Hussein’s 
Arabs were no enemy ruse, but a genuine command, that 
the world war had long since ceased, the armistice been 
declared on all fronts and an honourable retreat promised 
to him and his garrison. Thus ended the Thermopylae of 
the tropical desert. 


DEBACLE I Qg 

Three days after we reached Constantinople, the ‘Balkan 
train noM^ known as the Simplon-CDrient express—arrived 
from Central Europe. The fresh news of horror brought by 
the officers on it was staggering; Bulgaria had backed out, 
the government of Sofia had asked the Entente for a separate 
peace, the Bulgarian troops were in full mutiny, there had 
been street-fighting in Sofia, the mutineers were encamped 
along the railway-line, looting the passing trains. 

We could not yet foresee all that was to happen, but the 
effects of the shock lay heavy on our heads and hearts. Every¬ 
body realized that the end had come, that chaos had broken 
loose. 

Faintly yet perceptibly, however, the instinct of self- 
preservation thrust the thought into our conscious minds: 
‘The nightmare of years, the endless butchery, is nearing 
its end. My people may yet see me again.’ But in four years 
of obedience the automatic fulfilment of duty had become' a 
fixed idea, an instinct, second nature. 

I snapped on my leather belt, the emblem showing that 
I was on duty, and reported to the colonel. The military 
convention of centuries made our conversation as dry and 
one-sided as such conversations may well have been between 
the centurion and the military tribune. 

‘Ready to start?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Have you got your orders for Budapest and Vienna?’ 

‘I have, sir.’ 

‘So you can leave by the next train?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Good. Reserve your seat.’ 

‘I will, sir.’ 

‘Good-bye.’ 

A cHck of the heels, a slight bow, a handshake. I left the 
doomed state of Turkey. 

Grown Prince Abdul Medjid’s open landau, drawn by a 
pair of superb Arab horses, was waiting for me on the Asiatic 
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side of the Bosporus, and once again I entered the beautiful 
palace in Tchamlidja. Abdul Medjid, the highly-cultured, 
likeable man whom fate was soon to make Caliph of all the 
Faithful, then the reluctant adversary of Kemal Ataturk 
then an emigre, and finally the father-in-law of the Nizani 
of Hyderabad’s eldest son, spoke of the future of his country 
and the Central Powers with a heavy heart. Through the 
open window we could see—an unsought symbol—the hilly 
fairyland of the Bosporus which the forefathers of this man 
had crossed six hundred years ago, long before Mohammed 
the Conqueror had overcome the splendid city of Byzan¬ 
tium, which was now slipping out of the hands of his 
descendants. 

Then back to Galata and another drive to the Yildiz- 
Kyeushk, on the European side of the Bosporus. That jewel 
of Islamic architecture and decoration, once the favourite 
palace of Abdul Hamid, the ‘Red Sultan’, was now the 
residence of Mehmed Vahideddin, the last secular ruler of 
the Ottoman dynasty, the last lord of Byzantium to bear 
the proud title of Kaisar-i-Rum, Emperor of Rome. My 
friend the Turkish Colonel Nadji, nicknamed by his mess¬ 
mates ‘the diamond’ on account of his chivalrous nature, 
was at the time adjutant to the Sultan. To-day he is a 
general and Turkey’s Minister of War. Small and slim, with 
fine-cut features, he was, as ever, kindness and courtesv 
itself. 

‘His Majesty is in the harem at the moment,’ he said, 
but thought it necessary to add quickly! ‘Hothing intimate 
—only a visit to his mother.’ 

Nadji Bey gave me some fresh figs, and as we stripped 
off the green rind and ate the juicy pulp, our conversation 
was shadowed, here as everywhere, by the black cloud 
which hung over the country. We did not know if we should 
ever meet again. 

‘Allahah ysmarladyk, my Bey. We have appealed to God 
for you.’ 
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‘Allah salaamat versin. God give you peace. Gule-gule gidinis 
gule-gule gehnis. Go with laughter and come again with 
laughter.’ 

Then, before sunset, when all Turkish women must be at 
home, I hurried away in mufti, a fez on my head, to the 
Tiirbe Sultan Mahmoud’, the little cemetery where Galibeh 
was waiting for me, hiding behind the trees from the eyes of 
Turks of the old school. Here at last politics faded into the 
background and our talk was given up to the one topic 
which has hardly known an original contribution since 
palaeolithic times. Few words, long pauses, a choking feeline 
m our throats as if there had been no more fateful momern 
m four years of murder than the parting of two young people. 
Hrne to kiss away two great tears, then the farewell greeting- 
Gule-gule—go with laughter,’ a pious irony, for with my 
twenty-four years I, too, was nearer tears than laughter. 


The next day, the last train to connect belligerent Turkey 
with Europe stood waiting in Sirkedji station. Besides about 
twenty officers of the Central Powers, there were two German 
and three Austrian nurses and some thirty civilians, men 
women and children, on the train. In view of the revolution 
and mutinies in Bulgaria, we officers held a short council of 
war before the tram left. It was decided that from the Turco- 
Bulgarian frontier, where the Bulgarian engine-driver took 
over from his Turkish coUeague, to the Bulgaro-Serbian 
frontier-stakes, behind which the Austro-Hungarian military 
occupation of Serbia began, an officer with a loaded service 
revolver would always be posed on the engine. In case of an 
attempted attack by the Bulgarian mutineers, he would if 
need arose, force the engine-driver to dash through any 
station at full speed heedless of consequences, cutting Lt tho 
rjulation stop at Sofia or any other place. Thus on^he one 
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We were, however, pretty familiar with the—to put it 
mildly—somewhat informal manners of the undisciplined 
Balkan soldiery towards women, as well as with their bestial 
cruelty to male enemies. In this point there is little to choose 
between the soldiers of all the Balkan states, and I recalled 
at that moment how Austrian officers serving on the Bosnian- 
Montenegrin frontier had long since acquired the habit of 
carrying a dose of prussic acid sewn up in their tunics even 
in times of peace. Castration, gouging out the eyes of the living 
victim and filling the sockets with uniform buttons were 
among the more popular customs of the ‘Land of the Black 
Mountains’, though they did not figure in Baedeker or 
Murray’s guides. 

Hence we found no difficulty in preferring the risk of a 
railway-accident to that of an attack by a troop of marauders 
greatly superior to us in numbers. 

The train stopped in Sofia. A young, lanky Austrian officer 
displaying four war-medals was on the engine beside the 
driver, playing at cleaning his revolver by breathing on the 
barrel, then wiping it on his sleeve. At the moment he looked 
as if his astral body were far away, maybe sitting over a glass 
of wine in the arbours of Grinzing, Vienna’s charming surburb. 

Bulgarian troops were encamped on both sides of the 
permanent way. No officers were to be seen, but there was 
order among the men. Some were lying in picturesque 
abandon in front of their tents, rifles were piled. Not a man 
approached the train, so that we could not tell whether they 
meant to salute us, their allied officers. These troops had 
obviously been told off to guard the railway-line. 

On the platform stood a well-dressed civilian, probably a 
native of Sofia, with whom I got into conversation. 

Is there order in the town?’ I asked in French. 

For the moment yes, Monsieur. Of course just recently 
there was a regular battle between the cadets and the 
mutineers near the sugar-factory here,’ 

‘Who won?’ 
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‘The mutineers.’ 

‘And where are they now?’ 

‘Here,’ replied the man with the utmost sang-froid, pointing 
to the troops encamped along the railway-line. 

I took my leave with singular promptitude. I’d been 
through four years of war—father and mother were expecting 
me home—here, now, fighting mutineers? Why, of all ceme¬ 
teries, Sofia? No, thank you. 

I stepped quickly up to the Austrian officer and whispered 
a few words in his ear. Then to the other officers travelling 
with us, some of whom had got out of the train. Our group 
got busy. All passengers were quietly forced to return to their 
seats. The astral body of the Austrian lieutenant abandoned 
the arbours of Grinzing and resumed its earthly tabernacle. 
The train began to move. There—one, two, three shots. No, 
they have passed over the train. Full steam ahead. A few 
seconds and we were far away in open country. The engine- 
driver’s poker-face betrayed neither his views on the out¬ 
standing problems of sociology nor his attitude to the question 
of our safety, and the young lieutenant, who had completely 
forgotten the arbours of Vienna and remembered his war- 
medals, evinced, with all his politeness, an almost exaggerated 
interest in small fire-arms. 

The train was soon able to slow down to the regulation 
forty m.p.h. and the rest of the journey passed without 
incident. On the Serbian frontier, the stoker and engine- 
driver, to their great astonishment, were each presented with 
a handsome tip and a box of Turkish cigarettes—‘Cercle du 
Bosphore’—such as probably only Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
was smoking at the moment. 

Serbia, still in Austrian occupation, and Southern Hungary 
were soon crossed and the train rolled into the station of 
Budapest. A good-bye to my fellow-travellers. Then I was at 
home. 





Chapter Twelve 
REVOLUTION 

A FEW DAYS LATER, I PAID MY LAST VISIT TO IMPERIAL VIENNA. 

After four years of war, destitution was visible everyw'here. 
On the four fighting fronts of the Habsburg Empire, half- 
starved men, often wrapped in the rags of their uniforms, 
were staggering on against the enemy. 

The sun of Habsburg, which never set on the empire of 
Charles V, and shone on the infamies of the Spanish con- 
quistadores in Central America as it shone on the pavanes of 
the court in Vienna, was on the point of sinking below 
the horizon. Its last, weak, level rays gilded the domes of the 
capital, the incomparably lovely corners where jewels of 
the Gothic and Baroque stand side by side with houses of the 
nineteenth century; they lit up the superb mansions of the 
great to whom the court had been a source of wealth and a 
raison d'etre —the Princes and Counts of Schwarzenberg, 
Starhemberg, Kinsky, Auerspperg, Lobkowitz and the rest. 
They glittered on the thousand window-panes of the Castle 
of Schonbrunn, and what lay in the shadow passed unseen 
by hasty eyes. 

In that castle, two years before, had died an old man with 
a high sense of honour and a mediocre mind, who had played 
ride-a-cock-horse on the knees of Napoleon’s son, his mother’s 
friend. This old man, to whom we had taken the oath of 
allegiance in 1914, had been the link between two epochs. 
Emperor Francis Joseph was a living anachronism. With the 
utmost rigour, he imposed on his court the so-called Spanish 
etiquette, which had been in force under Charles V and Philip 
II in the sixteenth century, at a time when Bleriot was already 
flying the English Channel. He steadfastly refused to use a 
telephone or drive in a motor car. He visited only at the 
embassies where the reception-rooms were on the ground- 
floor, for he would in no circumstances set foot in a lift, that 
invention of the devil. His Spartan personal habits are well 
known; in the gigantic Hof burg, in the midst of the magnificent 
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Castle of Schonbrunn, he slept on a camp-bed, but he would 
only give his hand to men of noble birth, even though bour¬ 
geois might be standing in the same group with them. 

In 1848, at the beginning of his reign, serfdom was still 
the rule in Francis Joseph’s dominions. The steady develop¬ 
ment of national feeling among the heterogeneous racial 
elements which made up his 'ramshackle empire’ went on 
piling up inflammable material round the Austro-Hungarian 
powder-cask, and it grew more and more difficult to hold 
together the Austrians, Hungarians, Czechs, Croats, 
Ruthenians, Slovaks, Slovenes, Austrian Italians and Hun¬ 
garian Rumanians, the Serbs of the Banate, the Bosnian 
Christians and Mohammedans. 

Mottoes and emblems are often but the unintentional 
manifestation of an inferiority complex—mere 'wish-fulfil¬ 
ments’, as the psycho-analysts say. They have an auto- 
suggestive purpose and arise as a rule from an unconscious 
realization of an inherent weakness. Thus it is not mere 
chance that the rebellious Black Prince assumed the device 
Ich dien —I serve—^while republican Rome, eternally torn by 
civil wars and conspiracies, proclaimed: 'The welfare of the 
state is the supreme law.’ Hence it was perhaps a cruel, but 
perfectly logical joke of world history that Francis Joseph’s 
motto, which also appeared in the inscription on his coins, 
should be viribus unitis —^with united powers. It remained, 
however, for his pathetic young successor, Carl the Last, 
as he was called after 1918, to turn the joke into an unin¬ 
tentional farce by decreeing a new crest for all state institu¬ 
tions showing the national arms of Austria and Hungary 
side by side, with the family arms of the Habsburgs hovering 
like Mohammed’s coffin between them as a connecting link, 
while underneath the scheme there writhed the motto: 
indivisibiliter ac inseparabiliter. 

Two years later, Austria and Hungary collapsed with a 
crash, burying the arms of the House of Habsburg in their 
ruins. 
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I had seen the old Emperor in my childhood, his face 
framed in the snow-white whiskers which had attained the 
dignity of a symbol, as he drove through the streets of Budapest 
in an open carriage drawn by four superb white horses. Later 
my commission was stamped with the facsimile of the signature 
'Franz Josef’. 

After a five days’ stay in Vienna, I returned to Budapest. 
For the last time, on my way from the Ballhausplatz to the 
Burgring, I crossed the great square of the Imperial Palace 
in uniform. When I saw it again I was a civilian on the staff 
of American newspapers. 

The sentinel at the gate called Haht Acht; for the thousandth 
time the guard sprang to attention to salute the passing officer. 

I returned the salute. The military power of the doomed 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy and a little subaltern of a great 
Emperor took leave of each other. 


In Budapest two of my friends, Stephan D. and Stephan Z., 
had founded a monthly under the name of Politika. Z. was the 
leader of the parliamentary fraction of the party whose chief, 
Count Albert Apponyi, was the ‘grand old man’ of Hungary, 
a statesman of European calibre, speaking English, French, 
German and Italian with rhetorical perfection and, except 
for Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian hero of 1848, the only 
non-American ever to address the United States Senate. 
Apponyi led the Hungarian delegation at the Peace Con¬ 
ference, and in the following years annually pleaded the 
cause of his country at the meetings of the League of Nations. 
He had taken on the editorship of the monthly, and I was to 
become its managing editor. At the same time I was to stand 
for the Hungarian parliament. As I was now twenty-four, 
the age of majority in Austria-Hungary, and the seat a sure 
thing owing to Apponyi’s influence, I should have been the 
youngest member of parliament. But fate willed otherwise, 
for within a fortnight there was no parliament to stand for. 
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Ludendorflf had seen it coming since July. In Berlin it 
was an open secret. It was whispered in Vienna, in Budapest, 
in the trenches in Southern Serbia and Macedonia and in the 
rock dug-outs on the Italian front. Then, at long last, at a 
meeting of the Hungarian parliament in the middle of October 
Count Stephan Tisza, a former Prime Minister, said it openly : 
‘We have lost the war.’ 

The spell was broken, the dreaded word pronounced, the 
campaign had ended in disaster. The tidings so many millions 
of mothers were hoping for in secret had come: ‘The war is 
over.’ 

We had reached Journey’s End. Roaring, the thousand- 
year-old state fell in ruins. 

For centuries Europe knew no national feeling. The serf 
had to adopt the religion of his feudal lord. Politically, the 
feudal lord sided with those who could best safeguard his 
interests. One day the Genoese Admiral Andrea Doria was 
fighting for Frangois I of France, the next for his mortal enemy 
Charles V. ZJbi ibi pcttTiu —the land of my welfare is my 

homeland—^was the watchword everyone took for granted. 
Meanwhile second sons ’ roamed through Europe taking 
mercenary service now under Frederick the Great, now 
under his enemy Maria Theresa, again without a qualm 
under the Prussian monarch or the Pope, and their loyalty, 
which lasted as long as their service contracts, was professional 
probity, not patriotism. The Scots fought in most continental 
armies, and only'took their revenge for Culloden long after 
the event, when they conquered the City of London by peaceful 
penetration, grabbing all the lucrative bank-directorships in 
Threadneedle Street. The Swiss infantry fought anywhere 
where there was pay to be had, and at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century stood on opposite sides in the wars between 
the Italian and French feudal nobility. At the storming of the 
Tuileries, the Swiss, who kept their own free country free with 
their blood, gave proof of their highly respectable professional 
reliabihty. 
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It was the French Revolution that created and strengthened 
the notion of the patrie^ of patriotism, and the conscripted 
armies of the nineteenth century were already shedding their 
blood under the star of the new-born monster of nationalism, 
which devours its own children. 

But it was not only the state of Austria-Hungary, under¬ 
mined by nationalism, that foundered. What vanished with 
it was the ideology, the moral code which had been the 
support of generations of men. Only to the very few is it 
given to awaken and develop their own ethical impulses, 
and boldly to free themselves from that share of inherited 
and acquired ideas that forces the blinkers of intolerance 
on to free eyes. The average man, be he peasant or ruler, 
workman or capitalist, is and always will be the product 
of his environment. Thinking is a most uncomfortable process, 
and so we stumble through life, clinging to the railings of 
ready-made notions of honour and moral codes to keep from 
failing. 

However reluctantly, selfishness must make sacrifices 
to the necessity of life in common with other people in the 
form of collective ideas of honour, of systems of professional 
and other communal ethics, whose object it is to spare us the 
painful personal facing of moral problems as they arise. Most 
people have collective moral ideas. The citizen of a normally 
functioning state is subject to a series of codes which partly 
overlap and partly contradict each other. As a business man, 
he is subject to the usages prescribed by the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. Advertising his goods in the Press, he is guided by the 
code of honour in advertising, and when his competitors 
have gradually made it impossible for him to invent poetic 
and non-existent qualities for his wares, his subconscious 
mind turns a somersault and, making a virtue of necessity, 
he proudly avows the principle of ^Truth in advertising’. 
As a man, he has, of course, his masculine code of honour, 
which is furiously contested by his wife. In the card-room he 
naturally respects the card-player’s code of honour, cannot, 
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unfortunately, cheat, and cannot make debts of honour. If he 
does so, he must, in many countries, pay them within twenty- 
four hours, and if he cannot pay them, he must shoot himself, 
for he knows what is expected of an honest dishonest debtor. 
If he is an officer, he has his code of honour as an officer into 
the bargain and cannot visit certain young ladies in uniform. 
In battle, unlike the simple-minded soldier who has never so 
much as heard of Potsdam, Saint-Cyr, Sandhurst or West 
Point, he cannot run away but must be brave for fear of being 
a coward. 

And what about the honour of a father? Or of a husband, 
with its complicated rules and precautions? Club honour, 
class honour, sportsman’s honour, national honour—for 
nearly every walk in life, for nearly every inner conflict they 
deliver the ready-made solution. Above all, nobody need think. 
Those who went before have provided for every contingency 
and material security is the basis of ethical orientation. 

But what if the Chamber of Commerce, the card-room, 
the income-tax commissioners, the army, the tradition of the 
family, the social system, the nation, the state and material 
security all vanish at one fell swoop? If the hurricane has 
carried away the moral railings to which a man could cling, 
torn down the pillars and masonry that have stood a thousand 
years, so that the wayfarer, sick with horror, sees at his feet 
the abyss through which the torrent is whirling away all he has 
inherited or acquired? 

That is what happened overnight to millions of men in the 
Habsburg Empire. Everything was toppling, nothing familiar 
stood fast. In the effort not to go under, millions of horrified 
human beings improvised their philosophy, their plans, from 
hour to hour, just like the good-natured, incapable young 
man who had succeeded his aged grand-uncle on the throne 
and still laboured under the delusion that he could maintain 
himself at the head of this heap of terrified men and peoples 
who, scattering in all directions, were trampling each other 
to death in wildest panic. These people were fired with the 
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hope that they might save themselves from being dashed to 
pieces by jumping off the cart which was now rolling recklessly 
downhill, and by proclaiming their national independence, 
rescue their territory from the general bankruptcy, obtain 
better armistice terms and peace conditions from the enemy, 
and hence create a better life for millions of men. 

Hungary was disarmed, but not the troops. We all had our 
small arms, but in a single morning the pressure of a discipline 
a thousand years old which had, in the last four years, become 
second nature with millions of armed men, had been swept 
away. 

Anarchy raged in the towns, there was looting in Budapest; 
ceaselessly the open lorries rolled through the streets of the 
capital,^ crowded with armed men cheering the republic 
with wild cries and firing their rifles into the air. ‘Soldiers’ 
Councils’ were formed. Officers were held up in the streets 
and their insignia of rank torn off. The news ran through the 
city like wildfire that several who had resisted had been cut 
down, and that a young lieutenant had died of a shot in the 
abdomen. The population was hypnotized with terror. 
Revolution swept through the streets. 

On the afternoon of October 31st I left home to go into the 
town. In the Cserhat-Gasse, about two minutes’ walk from 
our flat, a hussar, a big, burly middle-aged man came up to 
me. His rifle was slung on his back over his mente, the short 
fur-lined jacket worn by the cavalry regiments. Putting his 
hand in his trousers-pocket he pulled out a cheap clasp-knife 
with one blade and a red-stained cherry-wood handle such 
as is sold in Hungarian villages for the peasants’ use, opened 
it and, raising his hand to my collar where the stars of rank 
were glittering, he said: “Herr Oberleutnant, there aren’t any 

officers now. We are all equal—-those stars will have to 
come off.” 

There was neither scorn nor menace in his tone, still less, 
however, was there the respectful inflexion it had taken on 
for four years when speaking to a superior officer. It was 
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a neutral voice, attuned to the business dictated by the 
moment. The later emotions of his soul would depend on 

events. 

Hussar, more properly huszdr, is a Hungarian word which 
has been adopted by all the armies of all countries. Husz, 
twenty—aV, price—the price of twenty. For centuries eve^ 
twenty families of serfs had to send a light cavalryman to the 
dng’s army. They had to give up a tithe of their harvest to 
he noble landowner, a second tithe to the church. It was 
his poor fellow’s forefathers who had to pay the king’s taxes 
lot their noble lords. They had to work free for a number 
)f days a month for their feudal superiors, who disposed of 
ho jus primae metis, the ‘right of the first night’, over their 
laughters. Until 1848, almost every offence was punished 
It the deres, the whipping-stool. They had no right of free 
novement—that is, of transfer to the estate of another noble. 

But even since his liberation the Hungarian peasant always 
aised his cap if a townsman—that is, a i*n-—spoke to him, 
ind this hussar, like his father before him, had to spring to 
lis feet when the Herr Offizier appeared. Among the first 
kings he had learned as a recruit were the 'Imperial and 
loyal Articles of War’, containing the famous Article VIII: 
Anyone using cowardly language in face of the enemy, 
fusing to obey orders, or throwing away arms or ammunition, 
dll be at once cut down by order of the superior officer' 
r by the officer himself’ ’ 

By dint of thrift, my parents had managed to give me a 
Diversity education to help me on in life. They had never 
rept when my brother and I left for the front so as not to 
idden our parting, though their hearts nearly broke every 

me. Now the war was over, we had survived. Survived_ 

fe—^life yet to come ... 

But this higher education had also qualified me for my 
immission. I became an officer in the war, that is, a 
lember of the ruling class. This hussar’s mother was hoping 
ir his return, my mother was hoping for mine. This hussar 
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and I had both lain in the muck of the field of honour, had 
scratched ourselves for king and country when the lice got 
busy and had obviously escaped spotted typhus, malaria and 
slaughter. We had fought on the same side for the same 
symbols. But I had commanded, he had obeyed. By the decree 
of fate we had strayed into different castes. It was not two 
men but two worlds that stood facing each other outside 
the coal-merchant’s in the Cserhat-Gasse that October 
afternoon. 

The man had laid his hand on my collar. Two days before, 
when the country was still officially at war, the penalty 
would have been instant death. ‘There aren’t any officers 
now,’ he had said, but at the same time generations of serfs 
and hussars dictated from his subconscious mind the address 
Herr Oberleutnant, adding: ‘Those stars will have to come 
off,’ not, ‘I must take them off.’ 

His hand was raised, holding the knife, but his tongue 
refused to pronounce the sacrilege distinctly. 

I was a trained boxer. In the war I had not been the 
worst of cowards. By my side I wore my heavy sabre, ground 
like a razor. The soldier had his carbine slung on his back, 
not ready to shoot. On the one side a conflict between self- 
realization at last set free and the instinct of obedience, on 
the other a struggle between self-respect and the instinct of 
self-preservation. 

‘One over his head with my sabre and the thing’s done— 
poor devil, he doesn’t really know what he’s doing—perhaps 
he’s got children at home—no. Well then, a right hook to 
the chin and the fellow would drop senseless in the mud. 
Yes, but the crowd would start yelling all round us—there 
are other soldiers about—I can cut down two or three with 
my sabre and be shot myself like a dog. Damn it, I haven’t 
got my revolver. Mother is expecting me to dinner. How 
can you think of food now—utter nonsense. But God in 
Heaven, I’m not going to let the swine cut off my stars— 
but something’s got to happen or else . . . Die here in the 
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treet mud after four years? . . . But I can’t let the fellow 
imply get hold of them.’ 

Then the subliminal mind found a compromise with the 
omplexes of my environment, the ruling fictions of my 
[ass. 'Hand over that knife. I’ll do it myself,’ I said between 
ly teeth. 

He handed it over, visibly relieved. I cut off the stars, 
uck them in my pocket and gave the hussar back his knife, 
bw I was no longer an officer. 

Then the forebears of my new social equal dragged his 
and to his cap. He saluted the officer who was no longer 
1 officer, while through the streets of the town the cry was 
aging: 'Long live the revolution!’ 









Chapter Thirteen 

I BECOME AN AMERICAN NEWSPAPERMAN 

THE NEXT DAY THE GOVERNMENT MANAGED TO RESTORE 

order to a very great extent. It is characteristic that a single 
decree, promulgated by poster, was enough to reinstate the 
difference of rank between men and officers in the actually 
disbanded army. A brief statement prohibiting the molesta- 
don of officers did its work, in the struggle with licence, the 
instinct of obedience had a thousand years’ start, and won. 

The excesses waned but the waves of enthusiasm over the 
fait accompli of Hungarian national independence rode high. 
On November ist many thousands gathered in the great 
square in front of the Parliament buildings. A band played 
the Hungarian national anthem, which the huge assembly 
sang with bared heads. Officers and men, the former again 
in possession of their insignia of rank, cut from their caps 
the rosette with the initial ‘K’, the token of the sovereignty 
of Emperor Karl, then an oath was read out, a vow of 
loyalty to the new Hungarian Republic, which we repeated 
with our right hands raised. 

It was our third oath of allegiance in the space of four 
years. In 19145 ^de first had risen from millions of lips: 

T swear by Almighty God a solemn oath to be loyal to 
my supreme War-Lord, Francis Joseph I, Emperor of 
Austria, Apostolic King of Hungary . . . to do my duty 
in all engagements and enterprises on water, on land and 
in the air . . . and to live and die as becomes a brave 
soldier. So help me God!’ 

^ Two years later, the section of our mortar-battery con¬ 
sisting of Austrians and Hungarians was drawn up at the 
entrance to Smyrna, where we had been attached to the 
5th Ottoman army. The Pagos, crowned by the ruins of 
the citadel built by the Genoese, a dominating feature of the 
town, looked down on us: its slopes had re-echoed to many 
an oath, true and false, since that day, much more than 
three thousand years before, when the first Ionian Greeks 
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had settled on it. The news of the old Emperor’s death had 
reached us in Turkey, and now we were taking the oath of 
loyalty to the new warlord of the Habsburg Empire. 

We subalterns had received confidential instructions, 
‘Keep an eye on the Czechs to see if they move their mouths.’ 

Since the Thirty Years’ War, when the Czechs had lost 
their independence, national feeling had been smouldering 
under the ashes of their lost freedom. In the Great War the 
occasion to win it back seemed to have come. While Masaryk 
and Benes were pleading the cause of their country abroad, 
tens of thousands of Czechs went over to the enemy. Whole 
regiments deserted. And now the stability of the throne of 
the Habsburgs was supposed to depend on whether the gun¬ 
ners whose cradle had rocked in Bohemia moved their lips 
or not. With burning eyes these stepchildren of Austria 
stood there, their hearts filled with hate of Habsburg, while 
their mouths, dutifully watched by the officers, murmured 
the forced lie: ‘To be loyal to Karl, Emperor of Austria 
. . . So help me God!’ 

At that moment it was hard to say which was more pitiable 
—those poor murmuring devils or a State whose existence 
rested on the hypothesis that its subjects’ conviction was 
identical with a forced oath. 

Now, another two years later, Karl was no longer Supreme 
War-Lord, no longer Apostolic King, and the thousands of 
lips were saying: ‘To be loyal to the Republic of Hungary 
... So help me God 1 ’ 

God listened, but said nothing. 

For three days the nation had been drunk with patriotic 
fervour. Now it was to become sober. 

The armistice terms of the Allies, drafted under 
Clemenceau’s personal supervision, were transmitted to the 
Hungarian Government. 

Moderation in the midst of victory is supreme wisdom. 
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Yet the average statesman has no notion of the secret of 
‘pulling one^s punch’ in victory, and the statesman who, in 
the hour of triumph, showed restraint in essentials, would 
be swept away by his own hinterland. For in most men, as 
in human communities, the last word is spoken not by 
thought, still less by superior insight, but by emotion. Thus 
in spite of a certain apparent freedom of thought, the politics 
of to-day, that is, the history of to-morrow, are determined 
by emotion. 

That is the reason why treaties of peace are of necessity 
cruel and impolitic, and will be so as long as war goes on. 
For only the truly wise go the way of restraint; but the truly 
wise are absent from peace-conferences as from councils of 
war. And even if they were consulted, the wise would have 
no influence, for, as any parliamentarian knows, minority 
reports are of no importance. 

In the maelstrom of change and catastrophe, my personal 
plans had, of course, undergone a radical alteration. Count 
Apponyi had retired from public life, parliament had ceased 
to exist. I had taken over the sole managership of Politika, 
which I transformed into a fortnightly magazine devoted to 
questions of foreign policy. To get subscribers I had a poster 
put up all over the town—it was magnificently done by a 
leading artist—showing a naked man with a lamp in his 
right hand, while with his left he was lifting off the roof of 
the huge Parliament Building in Budapest—famous for its 
architectural beauty—to cast its light into the interior. 

The abysmal symbolism of this poster was supposed to 
express human progress taking a look at what is going on 
in the legislature of the country. I was at an age when a 
young man cannot sit still for ten minutes for sheer ambition, 
is determined to become famous, and casts the light of his 
criticism not only into Parliaments, but into everything and 
everybody except himself. To-day, looking back on the 
poster and the|youth who had it made, it seems to convey 
fo i^e a totally different symJ)olism, I api afraid that the 
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figure of the inquiring lamp-bearer was nothing but my own 
disillusioned subconsciousness peering into the symbolic 
edifice of public life to see if there were no corner where a 
possibility of a successful public career might be hiding. 

But I really think that I made quite a success of the review. 
At that time the only periodical in Hungary systematically 
occupied with the events and problems of world politics, it 
had a fairly big circulation, for until then the country had 
never been a factor in international affairs, a domain which 
Vienna had always dealt with for Austria and Hungary 
together. Fate, however, once more intervened; only a few 
months later Bolshevism put an end to the bourgeois Press 
and to my review with it. 

At the end of 1918 our contact with the outside world, 
especially with the countries of the 'Allied and Associated 
Powers' had not yet been re-established. Hungary had no 
telegraphic connection further than Switzerland. The news 
in our daily papers of what was going on in the former 
enemy states was as scanty and unreliable as Western news 
of us. In January 1919, a young, pleasant American, Frank 
Taylor by name, arrived in Budapest and took rooms at the 
Hotel Astoria. He represented the United Press, which was 
co-operating with the Exchange Telegraph Company, the 
English news-agency, and in France with the 'Agence 
Radio' which in turn provided a great number of British 
and French papers with news. The dispatches circulated by 
the United Press consequently appearedi in a very large part 
of the world Press, including some 800 papers in North and 
South America. Taylor was travelling through Europe, had 
just come from Russia, and had been commissioned to 
appoint local correspondents for the United Press in the 
most important news-centres. Vienna, once the focus of 
the Habsburg Empire, was of course a first-rate source of 
news; Budapest, on the other hand, was a journalistic 'back¬ 
water' for the world Press, especially the American, which 
was so far distant. All the same, Taylor did not want to go 
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farther without having provided at least for local news 

protection’ in Budapest. There was of course no question of 
a ‘staff’ job, for which Hungary was too insignificant. 
Taylor applied to the proprietor of the hotel, asking him 
whether he knew of anyone who was a professional journal¬ 
ist, had a good command of English, written and spoken, 
was capable of impartial judgement and ready to act for 
the ‘U.P.’ as ‘spot protection man’. 

‘I know somebody who could fill the bill,’ replied the 
hotel-proprietor. ‘I can put you in touch with him, but 
he’s editing a review himself and I don’t know, of course, 
whether he’ll take it on.’ 

The next day Taylor and I met over a whisky and soda. 
It even transpired that I could use a typewriter—^with my 
two first fingers, to be sure, but quite efficiently for all that. 
So I obviously had all the qualifications necessary for a 
newspaper-correspondent. 

‘We can’t offer you much in the way of finance just at 
present. Don’t forget that Budapest is a journalistic back¬ 
water and we shan’t want many wire dispatches from here. 
Besides, as a concern which refuses subsidies of any kind, 
and therefore works on a sound business basis, we must 
avoid unnecessary telegraph and cable tolls.’ 

‘So you’ll only want wire dispatches at urgent rate in the 
rarest of cases?’ 

‘That’s so. You need only send dispatches of that kind— 
we call them “flashes ” ’—Taylor grinned—‘ when, for instance, 
the President is assassinated or if the country stands on its 
head.’ 

‘And then only “country stands on head”, I suppose?’ 

‘Oh well, in that case you can wire a bit more fully,’ 
he replied, laughing. 

Then we settled the technical and financial details. I was 
to send my telegrams to a forwarding address specially 
created for the purpose in Berne, as there was still no direct 
telegraphic connection with Paris and London. It had 
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already been arranged in Berne that the wires from Budapest 
should be handled as ‘collect’ and debited to the account 
of the Berne correspondent of the United Press. I was to be 
reimbursed for cash expenses by the ‘U.P.’ and paid a 
‘retainer’, since I was ‘spot protection man’—that is, I did 
not belong to the ‘staffers ’ who drew a regular salary. Further, 
for work actually done I should, at the end of the month, 
receive a bonus calculated by the U.P. according to its 
volume and importance. 

Then I was initiated into the mysteries of ‘cablese’, a 
cable jargon which aimed at economy by merging several 
words into a single one. The extreme form of cablese was 
however dropped a few years later when the international 
conference of the various post and telegraph administrations 
decided to lower the cable rates, more particularly for Press 
dispatches, but on the other hand, with cold, immovable 
cruelty, to reckon the component parts of the manufactured 
‘cablese’ words as separate units. 

What would Geoffrey Chaucer, that father of the English 
language, have looked like if one of his scribes had presented 
him with something like the following: 

‘battle poitiers won brilliant style blackprincely today 
stop francoking John quote the good unquote postbravest 
resistance beaten britishly made prisoner stop in exclusive 
statement your correspondentward quote unknow whats idea 
back blackprinces head stop unbelieve will really outcarry 
plan take me exfrance englandward stop would resist this 
deathward acting conformity french maxim subquote death 
rathern dishonour unsubquote parbleu unquote.’ 

And yet this gibberish meant a very considerable saving 
in cable tolls and, decoded by the ‘re-write man’ in New 
York, reproduced all the essentials. 

What interested me more than anything else in my arrange¬ 
ment with Taylor was the re-establishment of my contact 
with the outside world, interrupted by four war years, and 
the connection with some thousand papers of both Americas, 
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England and France. As regards the spirit in which I would 
do my reporting, Taylor was soon at ease, since he realized 
from our talks that I was no jingo and no party man, and 
had definite views as to the three most vital qualities of 
a good newspaper-correspondent—reliability, impartiality, 
speed. 

We bade each other a warm farewell; we were to meet 
again in Washington in 1926. Taylor continued his journey 
and I remained behind as ‘spot protection man’ in the 
‘journalistic backwater’ of Budapest. For the ‘U.P.’ the 
Budapest job was not worth a regular salary, for me it was 
a ‘side job’, so both parties were pleased. 

The President of the Republic was not assassinated, and 
although the wretched country had stood on its head at 
the end of October, its position at the moment was such, 
statically speaking, that nobody knew if it was again the 
genuine thing or merely a bad case of dislocation. Thus 
there was no material for urgent ‘flashes’ to the United 
Press, but there was plenty to report in other directions. 
As all telegrams had to be passed by the Allied Military 
Mission, I used to take my own dispatches to the censor, 
who insisted on sending them to the telegraph office himself 
after looking them through. In all innocence I submitted 
to the regulation without protest. 

About six weeks later, at the beginning of March 1919, 
I got a letter from Ed L. Keen, Vice-President for Europe 
of the United Press of America, then in charge of the ‘U.P.’ 
staff ‘covering’ the peace-conference in Paris. At the time 
I did not know him personally, but he has since become 
one of my best and most valued friends. In this letter. Keen 
courteously informed me that my dispatches were regularly 
arriving eighteen to twenty-four hours later than those of 
my Viennese competitors. I would of course realize that in 
these circumstances the telegrams were a useless expense, 
and he requested me to cease my activities for the U.P. 

I was fired. 
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The reason for the enormous delay in my telegrams could 
only lie with the censorship, which did not function in Vienna 
but only in Budapest. It was no great blow for me to get 
notice, for my main job was the editorship of my review, but 
it wounded my amour-propre as a journalist. Though in my 
opinion Keen was perfectly right, since telegrams arriving 
so late were pure waste of money, on the other hand, owing 
to the high-handedness of the censor, a circumstance beyond 
my control, I had not had a fair chance to show what I 
could do. 

My first move was to visit the censor and demand an 
explanation. It turned out that dozens of telegrams, mine 
among them, were first ‘collected’ after being censored, then 
taken to the telegraph department of the General Post Office 
by the orderlies of the Allied Mission. And I had been assured 
that Press telegrams were always forwarded immediately! 
It was a bit thick. I protested vigorously, declared that I 
would in future cut out the censor, no matter what happened 
to me, and finally got them to tell off a special orderly who, 
as soon as my telegrams were censored, would take them to 
the telegraph operator under my own eyes. 

Then I determined not to ‘stay fired’. I wrote to Keen 
explaining the situation and proposing to give up my retainer 
and bonuses until further notice; I would be satisfied with 
the reimbursement of my cash outlay. He would then in the 
course of time be able to judge whether I was worth money 
or not. Keen accepted the proposal from the unknown 
Budapest journalist in a kind and comprehending letter. 

A week later, on the morning of March 20th 1919, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Vix, head of the Entente Mission, paid 
a visit to Count Michael Karolyi, President of Hungary, 
and handed him a note from the Supreme Council in Paris, 
which had reached Vix by way of the French commander 
in Belgrade. This document established a new ‘line of 
demarcation ’. The new line ran several hundred miles 
within the former one and roughly coincided with the later 
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Hungarian frontiers. The note, moreover, was drawn up 
in the tone of an ultimatum; its demands had to be fulfilled 
before March 21st. 

Hungary lay prostrate and defenceless. Everybody who 
had heard of the note felt that it simply could not be accepted. 
There was despair on every face—the country had nothing 
more to lose. Was there no anchor of safety, no straw at 
which the mortally wounded nation could clutch? 

Count Karolyi and his ministers, many of whom belonged 
to the Social Democratic party but were at the same time 
strongly nationalist in feeling, looked round them in panic. 
It was noon, they had only twelve hours’ time. Then—^what 
about it? It was generally said that the Russian Red army, 
which had taken possession of the Ukraine, was only a few 
days’ march from the frontier. Quite apart from that, rumours 
nobody could verify had been circulating for weeks past in 
Hungary about the military strength of the Bolsheviks and 
their victorious advance. It was the only army which had 
successfully defied the Entente. Brains worked feverishly— 
what—what if ... ? But an alliance could only come about 
between Soviet Russia and a Soviet Hungary! 

It was a ghastly dilemma; national suicide or social up¬ 
heaval. What was to be sacrificed—the country or the 
bourgeoisie? The precious time was slipping past—only ten 
hours left for a decision involving the life or death of a nation. 

Count Karolyi sent again for the memorandum worked 
out a few weeks before by Colonel Aurelius Stromfeld and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Eugene Tombor, two officers from the 
Budapest War Office. It was a study of the strategic position 
of the Moscow government, and stated definitely that the 
Red army was steadily advancing towards the Carpathians, 
and that a military alliance with Soviet Russia was the only 
hope of salvation for Hungary. 

Eight hours left. 

But how in Heaven’s name could Hungary form a Soviet 
government? What was she going to do it with? In the whole 
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country twenty millions of people in Old Hungary and 
eight and a half millions in Little Hungary, there were at 
most 1,500 Communists, all of whom, without exception 
were prisoners of war back from Russia. And who was to 
lead a Soviet government ?-Ah! that man-what his 
name. Bela Kun, in prison for organizing street riots in 
which several policemen had been killed. But it really couldn’t 
be done. And what would a Bolshevist revolution lead to 
m this poverty-stricken, amputated country? Appalline^ 
The discussions went on. 

Seven hours left. 


Then patriotic despair got the upper hand. Bolshevism 
meant a dangerous illness; the new ‘line of demarcation’ 
more properly speaking, the new frontiers, death. Rather 
disease than death, rather social than national suicide. And 
then the military alliance with Russia? Who knows? Perhaps 
frontiers of the country could be won back? 
The decision was taken— hanque! 

In the late afternoon of March 20th, at a secret meeting 
ot the Cabinet, the government decided to resign. Karolyi 
as President ^ of the Republic, accepted the decision of the 
Premier, Beriiiey, and his colleagues, then decided to resign 
irom the presidency himself. 

nothing of all this. Neither the text of 
the^ AUied note nor the meeting of the Cabinet was as yet 
public news. 

I had been at the Government Building daily so as to 
keep in touch with events. While the Cabinet was deliberating, 

I was sitting with two or three colleagues of the Hungarian 
Tess in the antechamber of the conference-room in which 
the meeting was going on with Karolyi in the chair. We 
MW that the future of the country hung in the balance, 
own in the street, in the pale sunshine of early spring 
people were going about with their cares, fears and hopes’ 
none had a suspicion of what was going on in the 
Government Palace. 
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Evening had nearly come. The doors of the conference- 
room swung open, and a group of men came out, obviously 
deeply moved. 

‘Well?’ I turned to Dr Siegmund Kunfi, Minister of 
Education. ‘Well, Minister? What decision have you come 
to?’ 

‘The government has resigned.’ 

‘Yes, and what next?’ 

The Minister of Finance, Professor Eugene Varga, later 
Soviet Commissar for Finance, who has now been living 
in Moscow for years, had come up to us. 

‘A Soviet republic.’ 

‘A what?' 

‘Yes, yes. A Soviet republic.’ 

I withdrew into a corner of the room. Could it be possible? 
For Bolshevism you have to have Bolsheviks. Were there 
any Communists in Hungary? Those few hundred late 
prisoners of war? It was a joke. Nobody in the town would 
believe it if I told them. 

I went up to one of the ministers again—^Wilhelm Bohm 
I think it was, who was also later a Soviet commissar. 

‘Look here. Minister, how are you going to form a Soviet 
government? Where are you going to get your commissars?’ 

‘Don’t you worry,’ he said, smiling. ‘The Social Democrats 
and the Communists will join forces and form a government 
between them. I think it will be all ready to-morrow.’ 

So it was true. In Heaven’s name what will happen to 
the country? And the livelihood of all these human beings? 
—^Livelihood?—yes. Father’s business will be communized. 
And my review—smashed. Our living broken up—ghastly! 

But what a piece of news! This was really an event in 
world history. It was more than a scoop, it was a bombshell. 
And every one of the other foreign correspondents was in 
Vienna. Why, it was a clean beat! 

My living gone—good. I could think of that later. Now 
I was on duty again, this time in the service of the Press, 
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slond 

I dashed downstairs. While Kunfi was on his way to see 

^■i-h imprisoned agitator, to form a government 

With him, I jumped into a waiting car. 

General Post Office. Ten Kronen tip for you if you get 
there m five minutes.’ / ^ get 

t suspension-bridge 

to the left bank of the Danube. ^ 

. through these last five years! The war 

is_over_ Why It s begun again already! And ah! my good 
friend Frank Tay or, the country’s standing on its head afain. 

And the censor. Censor be blowed. I wouldn’t think of 
going to hm^ To-morrow there won’t be any censor anyhow, 
and no Allied Mission either. ^ 

A few imnutes later I pushed the dispatch over the counter. 
At urgent rate. A ‘flash’. 

And so it was that the startled outside world got to know 
of the unexpected effect of Clemenceau’s ultimatum, of the 
econd revolution m Hungary within five months, of the 

HuTJnT history. And so it was that the 

AnH^ n capital ceased to be a journalistic ‘backwater’. 
And so~a tiny event in the great stream of history-Budapest 
became a ‘staff job’ for the United Press. ^ 
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ence at the head of his Snt^ tl ^ •! ^ expen- 

disciple Bela Kun seized nnwp ' 

“°s?t”h y“ of^ov™”"^- '■' 
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several policemen were shot’down™ L 

prison the viotimU c ^ ^ °own, he was arrested, and in 
half dead. KunZs o?Z“™Z“ 
a somewhat puffy face ThtZ, ? ’ 
rifle-butts wem sVZo^ thr he 
shaved off. The nartiall'iy h i ^ 

when I called nne^ t,- ^ h®2-led scars were still visible 
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mander of a Red Army division and one of Lenin’s confidants 
Returning to Hungary in the autumn of 1918, he organized 
the country’s very small Communist party, and was un¬ 
doubtedly just as surprised as Clemenceau, Lloyd George 
Wilson and Lenin when he found himself overnight head of 
the Hungarian state. Officially he was only Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, and the right-wing trade-unionist Alexander 
Garbai was ‘President of the Council of Commissars’; but 
in reality Garbai was only a figurehead and Kun the 
dictator of Hungary. 

My news-dispatches about the revolution in Hungary were 
not only the first to get out of the country, but for several 
days they remained the only ones, since one of the first 
moves of the new regime was to stop railroad communication 
with other countries and block all roads at the frontier. So 
I was lucky enough to have the day-dream of every news- 
paper-reporter come true—I had the story all to myself for 
several days. After that, the other representatives of foreign 
newspapers reached Budapest from Vienna, where they had 
been forced to remain on account of the sudden closing of 
the Hungarian frontiers. 

One Soviet decree after another was issued in Hungary. 
The bourgeoisie were disarmed under threat of the death- 
penalty. Thus I for instance had to hand over a war-time 
relic, a British infantry rifle, given to me by Rahmy Bey, 
Governor-General of Smyrna, after the evacuation of Gal¬ 
lipoli by the Allied troops. A Red army was got together, 
consisting mainly of right-wing trade-union men, since there 
were very few Communists in the country. The military 
value of this unwilling Red army was nil. 

In the first shock of the completely unexpected turn of 
events, the ‘Big Four’ of the Supreme Council of the Allies 
were quite at a loss to know what was happening in Htmgary 
and what this unknown Bela Kun really wanted. In an 
endeavour to clear up the mystery, the ‘Affied and Associated 
Powers sent the weU-known South Africaji statesman, 
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Genc^ Smuts, to Budapest to seek contact peisonallv witK 
Bela Km,. On April 4U. Smuts arrived in a spSV^ 
He dtd not .et^too, in the town, Kun and hi sioSS 
meeting him in hia tram in the station, t was present when 
he general arrived, and sine, I was the only orlmoS 
the correspondents of the foreign Press who knew Hungaril 

“ssreL’r “ 

The conference yielded no result, and Clemenceau gave 

?oliefZ,lal.*°'’°’”“'”* 

On May ist, just when Budapest was all decked out with 
huge pictures and plaster busts of Lenin, Marx and Engels 

RterXls "f^'T reached te 

River Theiss, a few hours away from the town. I entered 
into conversation with various Soviet officials who were 
taking part in the celebrations. Sensing the tension Tn 
government circles, I went round to B^la Kun’s head- 

Se If "T”°“c ““ ”*>' i>*>">»«ts 

toin me the disquieting news from the front. 

umours were rife, and then that same evening the 

E™ians eroded the Theiss. Wheu if looked as though 

dif “““Pi'l'l hy the enemy, Bdla Kun 

“f «he Five Hundred', which 

ecisions to attend a secret meeting on Friday afternoon 
May 2nd in the so-called ‘New Town HalT. They were to 
decide whether the country should defend itself to the bitter 
end by every means within its power, or whether the HuJ 
garian Soviet Republic should throw up the sponge. 

thil adventure was reserved for me in connection with 

this secret meeting of the Budapest Soviet. 


I borrowed the hammer and sickle badge of the Soviet 
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officials from a minor commissary I knew and fixed it ir% 
button-hole. Whe„ I teached the kw To Jm " XS 
fr«ly wtth the mentbert of ‘The Soviet of the Five HnnS 
Who were standing around in the entrance hall. 

I had hoped to slip unnoticed into the conference-room 
before the meeting opened; but in this I had been over 
optimistic for two officials were already standing on g^ard 
at the only door, checking everybody who entered 
I decided to try bluff. Hurrying up to one of them, with a 
great show of impatience, I asked, ‘Is Comrade Sar^si here 
yet? Or Comrade Hellei? (Both these names were fictitious) 
ot yet All right. I’ll be back in a few minutes, comrades ’ 

I went in apparent haste to the main entranc;, pretend 
to be looking for somebody, then hurried back to the two 
men on ^ard at the door. Endeavouring to wear an e^ 
Sion indicative both of cordiality and of impatience I 
excWd, It really is too bad! Whenever one’s in a huV 
they re nowhere to be found! ’ Then I turned to a man who 
was already standing mside the conference-room ‘I sav 
comrade, do you know Comrade Sarosi? You don’t’? Wha^s 
that. You think he may be inside already? Let’s hope so'’ 
And with that, I slipped in myself, and mingled with ^11 the 

My somewhat priimtive bluff had come off, chiefly owing 
to the crowd and confusion and the general excitement caused 
by the secret meetmg, and probably also to a certain extern 
tile impression that I was one of 

_ man who discovered the great truth that discretion 
IS the better part of valour was, however, an old sa<Te- lIZ 
twenty-five. The consequences of this difference in'"age soon 
became pamfuUy apparent. I had not reconnoitred the con- 
ference haU beforehand, and when the bell rang and the five 
tadred member, of d,e Soviet, who had t^'ed^t M 
force, took their seats, and the members of the government, 
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with Bela Kun at their head, filed in and took their places 
on the front bench of the amphitheatre, I realized that I was 
trapped. I had put my head into the lion’s mouth. I could 
not sit among the members of the Soviet, because my neigh¬ 
bours would not have known me; and to sit apart would have 
been to make myself still more conspicuous. 

Behind the last raised, semicircular bench stood two 
pillars, supporting the public galleries, which were empty 
on this occasion because the meeting was secret. These p illar ^ 
were slightly less broad than a man. If I stood behind one 
of them, I should be hidden from the platform and the 
benches. But should it occur to anybody to enter or leave the 
hall during the meeting, or should any of the officials take 
a look round or open the doors before the end, my little 
game would have been over, and I should have had plenty 
of time to reflect upon my foolhardy stunt, which I already 
regi-etted, in the Cheka’s torture-chamber, housed in the 
cellars of the Parliament buildings in Budapest. But it was 
too late for such reflections. I hid behind a pillar as well as 
I could, and awaited developments. ' 

There was great excitement in the place and a nervous 
tension which was almost unbearable. All eyes were fixed on 
Bela Kun. The fate of the country depended on the words 
which he was about to utter. 

The assembly was strangely assorted. Of the five hundred 
present, at least four hundred were trade-unionists of the old 
school, of similar political complexion to, let us say, Ramsay 
MacDonald in England or Leon Blum in France. Of the 
hundred or so remaining members, about half must have 
been left-vdng Social-Democrats. Only the remainder, and 
about a third of the commissars, were die-hard Communists. 

Four-fifths of these men were in favour of laying down 
weapons and replacing the Soviet system by a Social-Demo¬ 
cratic republican form of government. But just as in dicta- 
torially governed countries which claim, or used to claim, 
to be opposed to the Soviet system, fear kept men’s mouths 
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shut. Fear of external things, for capitalist Rumania’s army 
was but a few hours outside the city gates; and fear of internal 
things, for 'defeatism’ meant death. 

The Soviet dictator rose to his feet, mounted the platform, 
and began to speak. To everyone s surprise, he gave a ruth¬ 
lessly candid and faithful picture of the military position, 
spoke openly of the lack of discipline and the disaffection in 
the army, and requested the meeting to speak without 
reserve and decide for or against continuing the fight. He 
himself, and the Council of the People’s Commissars, would 
submit to the meeting’s decision. 

The journalist in me rejoiced, even drowning the voice of 
self-preservation for the moment. ‘What a news-story! Let’s 
hope I get out of here without being spotted. Then I’ll send 
the dispatch to Vienna and have it put on the wire there!’ 
My mind’s eye already saw the front-page ‘streamers’ in 
the newspapers which would carry the story. 

But I did not know what was about to happen. 

An unknown young man, with a thin, pale face, stood up 
and mounted the platform. He spoke of the courage of despair 
and talked of manuring the seed of a better world with one’s 
own life-blood, or words to that effect. Another man began 
to speak in the same strain. And still nobody had the courage 
to protest, while four hundred family men trembled like a 
seismograph recording a distant earthquake. 

Then a man got up in the sixth row. ‘Comrade Surek, 
speak up!’ ordered the president. 

Comrade Surek spoke from his place. I remember thinking 
that I had never seen such a cave-man in all my life. To-day 
I should compare him with America’s late ‘Public Enemy 
No. i ’, John Dillinger, only that his chinless, atavisticaUy 
primitive face with its Neanderthal jawbone was broader 
than that of the Chicago killer. 

Comrade Surek spoke. ‘I have a definite proposal to make,’ 
he said. ‘The enemy is at Miskolcz. They will probably 
reach Budapest to-morrow morning. I move that we should 
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encircle the districts inhabited by the bourgeoisie to-night, 
go from house to house, kill men, women and children, so 
that the enemy will have to enter the town over mounds of 
bourgeois corpses! I should like a vote to be taken!’ 

Deathly silence. Hundreds of hearts seemed to stop beating, 
while horror gripped and strangled men’s throats. Yet not 
one of them dared to raise a protest. Many of them no doubt 
recalled how the author, Zoltan Szasz, who had dared to 
criticize the curtailment of freedom of speech at a general 
meeting of the Journalists’ Society, ‘Otthon’, had been taken 
out of the room by members of a detachment of terrorists. 

Five hundred pairs of eyes were fixed on the plump, 
medium-sized man in the first row. One word of approval 
from him, and the fate of the bourgeoisie was sealed and the 
Hungarian capital would be the scene of a blood-bath the 
like of which had perhaps not been seen since the days of 
Tamerlane. 

Bela Kun rose to his feet and mounted the platform. Look¬ 
ing slowly around him, he began, 

‘Comrades! I have listened with great interest to the 
suggestion made by our Comrade Surek. His suggestion 
shows unmistakably what a determined and courageous man 
Comrade Surek is. In times such as these, the place of such 
courageous and determined men is at the front. I therefore 
suggest that Comrade Surek should demonstrate his qualities 
by betaking himself to the front this very night.’ 

A moment of surprised silence. Then a great guffaw of 
relieved laughter from those cramped throats. The situation 
was saved. 

The meeting decided to resist the advance of the Rumanian 
army; then the members poured out towards the exit. 

By mingling with the crowd, I got out more by luck than 
good management. After due consideration, I decided not 
to use the story, not even through a middleman in Vienna, 
for, as long as I remained in Budapest, I might have to pay 
dearly for my adventure, should an investigation be held to 
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ascertain my identity. Scoop or no scoop, I felt I was too young 

to start manuring the soil. 

And as a matter of fact the motion carried at that meeting 
was rendered superfluous by the course of events, for the 
Rumanians decided of their own accord to stop at the River 
Theiss, thus prolonging Soviet Hungary’s lease of life by 
three months. 

I was anxious to demonstrate my disassociation from any 
political movement just as much to Bela Kun, whom I never 
addressed as ‘Comrade’ but always as ‘Mr. Commissar’ 
as to all my other friends, whether their sympathies were 
Bolshevist or anti-Bolshevist. A sound instinct prompted me 
at the time, and my subsequent experience has proved that 
the correct guiding principle of every newspaper-correspond¬ 
ent, just as of every lawyer, should be to win the confidence of 
all parties and then to keep this confidence by honest dealing. 
Never on any account should he take sides, not even in his 
secret mind, for he must keep his soul free from infection in 
the whirlpool of hatred, venom, anger, self-seeking and thirst 
for glory in which we livej and above all things he must steer 
clear of the temptation to approve of cruelty, for in the last 
analysis cruelty springs from a thwarted urge for self-assertion 
and assumes varying degrees of bestiality according to the 
cultural level of the individual. 

Coupled with a certain digriity of manner, tempered by 
a critical and self-critical sense of humour, this outlook, in 
my opinion, results in the attitude which gradually acquires 
for the newspaperman the respect and trust of even the 
wildest fanatics of all camps and all creeds, and finally opens 
all doors to him, those of the meek as those of the mighty. 
Behind those doors he will soon discover the real meaning 
of catchwords, such as that almighty, magic word of our 
times, ‘patriotism’. 

For it is a ticklish problem of patriotic technique to keep 
up to date with the fluctuating attitude towards neighbouring 
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nations forced upon peoples by the constantly changing policy 
of their governments. Patriots living in out-of-the-way places 
are particularly likely to stumble upon difficulties. It might 
for instance well happen that a man in such a district, who 
was just obeying the government’s dictates with enthusiasm 
by loving a neighbouring nation, should be brained by his 
better-informed fellow-patriots who happened to have heard 
that since eleven o’clock on the previous Thursday morning 
that particular nation must be hated as an hereditary enemy. 


For weeks I had been going around with the idea of a scoop 
in my head which I felt would have a sensational success 
throughout the world Press. I planned to interview Lenin. 

The 'Father of Soviet Russia’ had admittedly received 
journalists from time to time and issued short statements; 
but he had never given the public, through the medium of 
the Press, a consecutive programme of his political aims, nor 
announced under what conditions he would be prepared to 
make peace with the 'Allied and Associated Powers’. On all 
fronts the Soviet State was engaged in resisting its enemies. 
The Americans, and, with them, the English under Sir 
Edmund Ironside, now Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
were attacking Russia from Archangel. Yudenich was ham¬ 
mering at the gates of Leningrad. In the East were the 
Japanese and the White terrorist, Ataman Semenoff; in the 
heart of Russia Koltchak and the Czechoslovak legions; in 
the Crimea and in the Don basin Denikin—on all sides 
capitalism was launching its attack on Lenin’s creation. And 
Lenin remained silent. 

Was it possible to interview him? It was almost impossible 
to get at him in Moscow—so how to do it from Budapest? 
I had an idea. By wireless. There was as yet no radio-tele- 
phony, but there was a fairly good connection by wireless 
telegraphy between the radio-station in Moscow and the 
one on the Danube island of Csepel, near Budapest. There 
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had never yet been such a thing as a newspaper interview 
by wireless—but all the better! It would be a double-barrelled 
scoop—Lenin’s first programmatic statement of his policy 
and peace terms, and by wireless at that! ^ 

I should have to go to work systematically, first obtaining 
interviews with other Soviet leaders before I could hope to 
run the prize quarry to earth. 

My first move was to send a long radiogram to Grigori 
Chicherin, then People s Commissar for Foreign Affairs of 
Soviet Russia. It was in German, a language which was as 
familiar to Chicherin as it was to Lenin and Trotsky I 
requested him to obtain Trotsky’s consent to grant me an 
interview by wireless. After repeating my request three times 
Trotsky’s reply at last arrived. I then went to Gsepel and 
handed the wireless-operator a sheet of paper containing my 
questions in German, and also the suggestion that I should 
be at Gsepel at three o’clock, Gentral European time, in the 
afternoon of the following day, in order to receive the answers. 

The next day at the appointed hour I was sitting beside 
the operator. He got into touch with Moscow and immediately 
the reply came through that Trotsky’s answers were waiting 
The operator could not understand German, so, sitting beside 
me, he jotted down the letters one after the other as they 
came to him in morse code signals, and letter by letter I saw 
Trotsky’s statements take shape. 

They were published in over six hundred papers in the 
U.S.A., and also in South America, England, France and the 
F^ East. In England the Daily News, which has since merged 
with the Daily Chronicle and is now known as the News Chronicle 
published it in its issue of Saturday, July 5th. 

^I had put a number of questions to Trotsky, regarding 
the military position on the various fronts of the civil war, the 
munition and food supplies of the Russian Red army, and the 
attitude of the Soviet government towards the Allies, i.e. 
whether they would be prepared to make peace with them,’ 
and whether they intended to form an alliance with Germany 
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Leon Trotsky replied, among other things: 

‘The sane-thinking Russian citizen does not believe that 
Soviet Russia is making war against Koltchak, Denikin, and 
the Finnish and Polish bourgeoisies. These groups are quite 
insignificant if unsupported from the outside. Russia is 
waging a defensive war against imperialistic England, France 
and America, which countries are literally copying Hohen- 
zollern methods by screening fictitious governments. 

‘Whether the Soviet Government would be prepared to 
conclude peace with the Entente? Exact information is 
obtainable from Mr. William Bullitt (to-day U.S. Ambassador 
to France), representing State Secretary Lansing, and Mr. 
Lincoln Steffens, who have been visiting Russia on a peace 
mission. 

‘Mr. Bullitt is more than competent in this respect, having 
participated in direct negotiations of which I was informed 
only as a member of the Soviet government. The Russian Press 
has published the text of a draft peace-treaty which Soviet 
diplomacy and the representatives of Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Lansing approved. Mr. Wilson, however, was apparently over¬ 
ruled, as in all other problems. Clemenceau has the upper hand. 

‘An alliance with Germany? It is possible and desirable, the 
same as an alliance with any other country, provided that our 
presumptive allies abandon completely the policy of imperialism 
—open or masked—and the seizure of foreign territories.’ 

My last question had been: ‘What is the Bolsheviks’ 
ultimate military aim?’ 

The reply was brief. 

‘We shall fight on until we are left alone.’ 

_I now prepared for my supreme effort, to probe the secret 
of the Sphinx of the Kremlin, to get at Vladimir Ilyich 
Ulyanov, to obtain a statement from the son of His Excellency 
the late Russian Imperial State Councillor Ilya Ulyanov, and 
the leader of the greatest revolution of all times. I set about 
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organizing the wireless interview with Lenin, to which mv 
old friend and colleague, Webb Miller of the United Press 
refers m his book, / Found JVo Peace. ’ 

First I sent a radiogram to Chicherin and one to Trotsky 
asking them both for their intervention with Lenin There 
was no reply. I repeated my appeal to the two commissars 
and when there was still no reply, I sent Chicherin a radio 
message addressed to Lenin, in which I undertook to publish 
his replies in at least two hundred American papers. I was 
confident that the United Press would back me up. 

Two days later, the following radiogram in German reached 
Budapest: 


doctor edward bmg united press correspondent budanest 
send me your questions stop if you are at csepel wirelSs 
station thursday after tomorrow three afternoon central 
european time you will receive answers. 

denin.’ 


The interview appeared in over i,ooo papers throughout 
the world. In the U.S.A. alone it was published in about 
800 newspapers. The French daily Press carried it in a his 
make-up. Three or four Parisian papers dedicated their 
leader ^ it, one of them bearing the heading, ‘Lenin speaks 
at last. In England the Daily Herald obtained the exclusive 
publication rights and brought it out with the headlines and 
editorial note: 


INTERVIEW WITH LENIN 
Soviet Leader explains Progress, Policy and 
Plage of Russian Revolution 

TERMS OF PEACE STATED 

‘By arrangement with the United Press of America the 
Daily Herald has secured the exclusive rights of publication 
m the United Kingdom of the following important inter¬ 
view with Lenin, obtained by wireless by their Budapest 
correspondent/ 
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Then followed Lenin’s statements. Some of them as is off. 
the case with fundamentally important ” 
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IN THE MIDDLE OF TULV Tnrn, 
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The position in Budapest and throug-hont 
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mg food-supplies from Herbert Hoover’s relief n 
but Hungary was not, as the Allies were 

ThVs of overthrowing the proletarian dictatorsHp" 

The Soviet government, fearing a repetition 
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for disobedience was death for th^o ^ penalty 
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how to lead soldiers. It was fethe ‘no^- T 
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Rumanian advance were the order of the day in spite of ail 
efforts on the part of the Supreme Command. 

As for us two, after four years of war and two revolutions_ 

the bourgeois and the Bolshevist—at this eleventh hour 
when the existence of the dictatorship was in all probability 
a matter^ of a few weeks, we had not the least intention of 
figuring in a list of casualties. Were we going to land up 
five years after the outbreak of war, in a Rumanian concentra¬ 
tion-camp or military hospital? Not if we could help it! 

We managed to get the visa necessary for leaving the 
country. But even the value of this visa was an illusion, for 
detachments of the ‘Red Guard’-that is, the special troops 
ol the Hunganan Cheka—had been quartered in all the 
railway-stations between Budapest and the Austrian frontier 
station at Bruck on the Leitha. Moreover, so-called ‘Red 
scouts’ were travelling on all the trains to supervise the 
travellers. Again and again passengers were asked to show 
t eir passports and other papers, for the escape of civilians 
and of men who had disobeyed the order to join up had to 
be prevented at aU costs. Anyone unable to give a satisfactory 
answer to all questions, or whose papers were not absolutely 
m order, was simply taken out of the train at the next station 
and marched to the ‘Red Guard’. It was a matter of complete 
indifference whether he had a visa or not. Human life had 
been dirt-cheap for five years, for four months it had been 
worthless. It happened daily that suspects were simply taken 
round the corner’. Everyone knew the technique of this 

generally told that his passport 

d have to be shown to the main office of the Cheka in 
whatever town it happened to be, as the Red station detach¬ 
ment was not competent to deal with the matter. The wav 

lertl ''f generaUy chosen so as to 

tb/ ^ by preference a wood, and there 

the victim was sent to gajdesz. 

Gajdesz, pronounced ‘gawydess’, was a perfectly meaning- 

ess cant word which came up with the dictatorship and 
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vanished with it. It meant something like ‘going west’. To 
send anyone to gajdesz meant to do away with him 

We agreed to tell no deliberate lies, but on the other hanij 
in order to avoid getting into conversation with our fellow- 
travellers, we would bury ourselves in American magazines 
and speak English. If anyone took us for foreigners, that was 
his look-out. If we were questioned, we should, of course 
tell the truth—after all we had Hungarian passports in our 
pockets! Once at the frontier, we should have to stake on 
luck and our own presence of mind. We had our exit visas 
the time the officials had to deal with the passengers was 
not unlimited, and unless we had the bad luck to arouse 
suspicion, we could probably manage to slip through. 

Our luggage consisted of a suit-case and an overcoat each. 
Refugees hardly travel with wardrobe-trunks. We took the 
window seats facing each other in an empty second-class 
compartment, and without losing a minute, buried ourselves 
in some American magazines that we had got hold of some¬ 
where. 

But we had managed things too well, for in the hurry of 
taking our seats, we had quite overlooked the fact that the 
compartment was reserved for Soviet officials. We only 
noticed this when the other seats were already taken. The 
first to come in was a big, dark man of about fifty, broad- 
shouldered and clean-shaven. On his coat he wore the badge 
of the government official—the hammer and sickle in red 
enamel. He was followed by a stout man, also middle-aged, 
with a thick brown moustache in a good-natured face. His 
button-hole was empty. Just before we started, two young 
men came into the compartment, both wearing the ominous 
badge on the lapels of their coats. 

This was a promising beginning! We buried our noses in 
our magazines. 

^ At first nobody took any notice of us. Foreigners—for that 
is what we looked like—^were not molested in Soviet Hungary; 
Bela Kun, on Lenin’s advice, had provided for that as soon 
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as he came into power. We were not even asked what we 
were doing in the reserved ‘Soviet’ compartment. There 
could be no question now of changing our carriage—that 
might have led to talk and unexpected complications. 

One of the younger men was addressed by his companion 
as ‘Comrade Schon’, the other as ‘Comrade Kalmar’. 
Schon might have been twenty-two or twenty-three. He was 
of medium height, slim, with handsome, clean-shaven 
features and light, cold, instantly repellent eyes. His hands 
were well-kept, his blue suit admirably tailored. Kalmar, 
whom I judged to be about twenty-eight or thirty, had a 
little brown moustache and not at all unpleasant features; 
he also looked clean and well-groomed. The other two 
passengers were more roughly dressed; they looked like 
respectable citizens and fathers. Next to my brother, facing 
the engine between the door and the window sat the big 
dark man who had got in first; the stout man sat beside 
him next the door. My neighbour was Schon, with Kalmar 
beyond him. 

The four soon got into conversation. It turned out that 
the big, dark man was actually a former bourgeois, and now 
the commissar for production’ of some factory where he 
used to be manager. The stout man clearly belonged to the 
right wing of the Social-Democratic party, and was at the 
moment filling the post of ‘managing commissar’ at a big 
brewery. Schon and Kalmar, however, belonged to the 
Cheka. They were ‘Red scouts’. 

The conversation among the four grew steadily livelier. 
Schon led the talk, speaking about politics and the situation 
at the fi-ont, which he described in glowing colours, though 
everybody knew the truth which could no longer be con¬ 
cealed. Then they related their past histories with perfect 
frankness. 

M was doing law at the university,’ said Schon, ‘when the 
war broke out. I got my commission and was taken prisoner. 
After the Russian revolution broke out I joined the Bolsheviks 
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and served ^ an officer in one of the terrorist battalions 
made up of Chinese troops. I came back to Hungary in the 
late autumn of 1918, about the same time as Bela Ln ’ 
Kalmar was equaUy frank. He had been an actor on 'the 
provincial stage. Things had gone badly with him, there 
were no engagements to be had. As far as feeling wLt, he 
had been a Communist for years; that was why he had 
entered the scout detachment’ of the Red Guard 
Then the talk turned on the counter-revolutionary putsch 
of June 24th. Schon was now thoroughly in his element At 
the same time he revealed himself for what he was-a boastor 
and a braggart. Although all he said was obviously accurate 
he took good care to emphasize at all points the important 

part he had played in drawing the teeth of the counter- 

revolutionaries. 

We made short work of the gang,’ he declared, with a 
superior smile ; We got rid of about a dozen of tL swine 
who were leading the riot in the Military Academy. They 
were sent to take a cold bath.’ He meant that those who 
w^e taken prisoner were thrown into the Danube alive. 
The terror had its own vocabulary, its special argot which 
stood m no dictionary but was perfectly famiUar to everybody. 

As to the cadets, some got English and some half-English ’ 
he went on, _ and some, though far too few, were sent to ’ 
The continental European calls a steak EngHsh when it 
IS very lightly grilled, half-English when it is grilled half 
through. In terrorist slang, the definition of half-Enghsh was: 
He can just pt home on his own feet’; of English: ‘After 
hes been finished with in the Chekist torture-ceUar, he can’t 
ge_ hoine on his own feet.’ But if the victim was sent to 

gajdes^, his body was generally floating in the Danube that 
same night. 

The others m the compartment began to feel exceedingly 
uncomfortable. Kalmar tried to carry it off with a high hand 
declaring that there had been too much leniencv—far more 
counter-revolutionaries ought to have been sent to gajdesg as 
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a warning example, but the speaker’s zeal sounded hollow, 
and he did not look very happy. 

The two pseudo-Bolshevists were loud in their support of 
reprisals, but their skill in dissimulation was not equal to 
the situation. Through their voices there ran an undertone 
of disgust and horror. 

Charles and I read stolidly on, but the letters danced 
before our eyes and we found it hard to keep up our ‘parts.’ 
What Schon had told about the Ghekist atrocities was, of 
course, intended only for the ears of the others. Betrayed 
by vanity and self-importance, the fellow had been guilty 
of a grave breach of confidence even towards them in reveal¬ 
ing extremely important ‘official secrets’. Such details must 
at all costs be prevented from getting out of the country, 
and if it should come out that we had understood them, 
that we were not even foreigners, we should arrive neither 
in Vienna nor Budapest alive, for gajdesz would be our 
destination. 

The topic of conversation changed again. The big man 
and the stout man were doing their best to keep any doubt 
from being cast on their loyalty to the dictatorship. The 
ex-bourgeois entertained the company with an incident at 
his factory. ‘You can’t think, comrades how everybody 
down there works against the interests of the regime. Only 
yesterday when I got to the office the whole clerical staff 
was sitting about doing nothing. “Aha! sabotage, is it?” 

I shouted at them, and I had to give the whole lot a good 
talking-to before they would get to work.’ 

But when Schon and Kalmar left the train for a few minutes 
at a station to speak to the station guard, his heart cowed 
by terror as it was, overflowed, and turning to the stout 
Social-Democrat, in whom he had long sensed feelings akin 
to his own, this bourgeois in wolf’s clothing said with an 
audible sigh: ‘After all, comrade, what’s a man to do? We’ve 
got our wives and families at home. How is one to act? 
What’s going to come of it all?’ 
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The stout man nodded—he thought so too. But he was 
too wary to give himself away, so he merely replied; T 

know all about that, comrade.’ 

It was a tragic scene. 

The train went on. Our fellow-travellers’ stock of talk 
began to run low. Then Comrade Schon turned his attention 

to US. 

‘Those two,’ he said, ‘are certainly Americans. I wonder 
what a foreign bourgeois really thinks of it alP I’m sure 
Aose people haven’t the least idea of the aims of Commun- 
ism.’ 

‘You may be sure of that,’ Kalmar agreed. ‘For that 
matter, they look all right. They’re obviously quiet well- 
meaning fellows. You know, comrade,’ he said, ‘a min has 
his flair. Trust me when it comes to judging people. I can 
see right through them.’ ^ 

We had no inclination to enjoy the unconscious humour 

of what we heard. 

‘I wonder what kind of an impression of the country 
and the people a man like that takes home with him,’ said 
fo^^th^m interesting. I’m going to speak 

GemanP speak 

I, do, I replied, raising my head from my magazine. 

Im sOTry to disturb you,’ he continued politely, in 
exrellent German. ‘You’re leaving the country, aren’t you?’ 

He was obviously genuinely interested and not in the least 
suspicious. For us there was now no retreat. I was careful 
rfrae thing only—not to expose myself to anything by lying. 
Yes, we re on our way to Vienna.’ 

‘If it isn’t an indiscreet question, what is your profession? 

. mean what have you been doing in Soviet Hungary?’ 
u Hunglry^*^ American Press and was reporting events 

‘A Press representative—that’s interesting. But do teU us 
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what impression you got of our government system—as an 
outsider, so to speak.’ 

The time had come to pay tribute. What kind of attitude 
was I going to take up? I hated pretence, hostility would 
have been suicidal. My instinct told me that moderately 
critical views had the best chance of sounding sincere. 

The others leaned forward. It would be really interesting 
to hear what the foreign observer thought of the proletarian 
dictatorship. No interpreter was needed. Nearly every 
Hungarian with a secondary-school education, or any real 
education for that matter, can understand German, even 
if he speaks it badly. 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘that isn’t an easy question. Looked at 
objectively, it’s a gigantic social experiment, hampered by 
the distress prevalent in Hungary after four years of war. 
On the other hand, the dictatorial form of the experiment 
is condemned abroad.’ 

Now Schon was bitten with the zeal of the missionary. 
He set about converting me. 

‘Yes, I can understand that. But how are you going to 
bring about a radical change in all existing conditions and 
replace inveterate opinions by new ideas, if you don’t break 
down resistance? Besides, you’ll have seen for yourself that, 
however severe the government may be, it’s strictly just! 
Do you know of the existence of the popular courts?’ 

‘Certainly. I have even been present at several trials in 
those courts.’ 

‘Can you remember the verdicts?’ 

I think I can. If I m not mistaken, a bourgeois got three 
months for sabotage in industry and an officer in the Red 
army, under trial for anti-Communist feeling, was acquitted.’ 

There you are,’ said Schon, triumphantly. ‘Can the 
opponents of a regime get fairer treatment?’ 

What he omitted to mention, and imagined he was conceal¬ 
ing from us, was the well-known fact that the authorities 
sent only unimportant cases to the popular courts, which 
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‘We know very well,’ said Schon, contini,m„ i,- • . 

torse, ‘Ihat all kinds of lies are being cire«]aS“‘u“'2 
to our alleged a«<>=ities. But yonVe seen fot yoS 
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nthout f regular trial. But once again the raw youth was 
,ized with the sense of his own importance. OvJrcomeTv 
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mphfied procedure , like the cadets who are feeding the 

Luckily the conversation took another turn T?oi ' 
imarked to Schon that it would be amusing to see wThe 
ireigners reacted to being addressed as ‘comrade’ Then 
e asked me some trifling question in German, beginning 
ith Genosse, the German word for comrade. But I made as 
I had not heard the word. 

Schon was well under way and began to tell about his 
fe as a prisoner of war and as an officer in the Russian Bed 
my. Then he asked us to tell them about England mid 
merica. We had skated over the thin ice, and now cot^d 

reathe more freely. 


The train stopped at Magyarovir, the last station before 
le frontier. The two pseudo-Bolsheviks had got out at the 
ation before. Schon and Kalmar now politely took leave 
’ us. I had gone into the corridor with them and was 
anding beside Schon in front of the door of the compart 
lent, where my brother had remained behind alone Ld 
enly Schon, seeing somebody he knew through the’ onen 
indow, shouted ‘ServusI’ the Latin word used both^in 

.ustria and Hungary on meeting an old friend. 

I followed his eyes. What?—No! Impossible! That was F ' 
/ith a hammer and sickle in his button-hole! An intimate 
f Schon’s—and a Chekist! F. a Chekist! "“““ate 
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It was the end. 

F., like my brother and myself, was one of the sportsmen 
who had helped to make boxing popular in Hungary in 
igio-ii. He was a prominent member of the boxing section 
of the so-called ‘Hungarian Athletic Club’—I was in charge 
of the boxing section in the ‘Budapest University Athletics 
Club’. My brother, F. and I had sparred with each other 
a do2en times as good friends and as opponents in the ring. 
F., who belonged to an old diplomatic family, was the son 
of an Austro-Hungarian consul. Like so many other friends, 
I had not seen him since 1914. And now there he stood— 
the friend and ‘colleague’ of Schon. 

I was paralysed. Not a muscle of my face moved. If I 
were to recognize him—in front of Schon—a word in 
Hungarian and we were lost. I looked him straight in the 
face without a sign of recognition. 

F. looked straight back. He knew me at once, of course. 
He seemed to be on the point of smiling—then he looked 
me full in the eyes again. The corners of his mouth straightened 
and his face turned as expressionless as mine. He too made 
no sign of greeting. 

Of course, he had guessed we were escaping. Pity to die 
ten minutes from the frontier. 

^F. had got into the train and was exchanging a few words 
with Schon. Meanwhile, Kalmar had got out for good. I 
went back into the compartment and sat down next to my 
brother. ‘Do you know who’s out there in the corridor 
talking to Schon?’ I whispered. ‘F.!’ 

F.! In God s name, what’s he doing here?’ 

Chekist too—saw me—pretended not to recognize me. 
He’s standing in front of the door with Schon.’ 

My brother, with a melancholy smile, held out his hand 
to^ me. Then he whispered: ‘Not without a fight! At the 
critical moment we’ll each tackle a terrorist and grab his 
revolver, bayonet or hand-grenade out of his belt. We’ll 
take some of them to gajdesz with us. Agreed?’ 
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‘Agreed.’ 

I went back to my window seat and began to read mv 
magazine again. We waited for something to happen And 
we were only ten minutes from the frontier' 

‘Let everybody else get out first,’ whispered Charles 
The tram emptied. Schon and F. had vanished. So that 
was It. They were fetching the Red station guard. Well all 
the same there was no good sitting about here. We had to 

Since the upheaval in October 1918, the trains no longer 
ran into Austrian territory. In the weeks immediately follow- 
ng the autumn revolution, each of Austria-Hungary’s 
uccessor states was afraid of entrusting rolling-stock to the 
)ther, since it would most likely never be seen again This 
irrangement had remained in force ever since At the 
lungarian frontier station the passengers got out, went 
hrough the customs and passport offices, crossed the frontier 
)ridge on foot, and then got into the Vienna train which 
^as waiting on the Austrian side. 

^ We each took our suit-case and overcoat. A patrol of the 

at the entrance to the station hall, 
nth a Soviet official in mufti. We came along. 

Now Providence took a hand. 

Comrade Bing,’ cried the young Soviet official cheerily 
iVhat are you doing here? You won’t remember me You 
^ere my scoutmaster!’ 

‘Of course I remember. I’m glad to see you again.’ 

Here I know these two comrades. You needn’t look at 
lar luggage—let them go. Pass, comrade. Good-bye.’ 

Then a quick walk through the station hall. There was 
le barner—fifty yards—and then ... 

F. was standing in front of us. There was not a sign of 
ffion, nor of any Red guard, for that matter. F. was swing- 
g a light cane m his hand with an expression of utter 
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unconcern. We looked straight at each other. Not a muscle 
of our faces twitched. WeU—the terrorists would be here any 
moment. But he hadn’t told us to stop. What were we stand¬ 
ing about for? 

We had reached the barrier and entered the wooden hut 
in front of it. Passport examination. 

F. had followed us. Not a sign of a terrorist so far. Now 
he came up to us in the hut. While the passport officer was 
looking through our papers, F. watched over his shoulder. 
He seemed to be deeply interested in those documents. Of 
us he took not the slightest notice. 

Visa in order. Stamped. We could go. 

We put our passports in our pockets, took up our suitcases. 
The barrier rose. Ten steps. Then the Austrian barrier. Free! 

F. had approached the barrier on the Hungarian side. He 
stood looking after us. Then he turned round and went 
slowly back. Were the terrorists busy somewhere else? But 
he could have called other Red troops along! A riddle! 

The chief thing was that we were free. A huge American 
soldier of the Hoover Food Relief Administration was stand- 
ing there chewing gum. The Vienna train was just starting. 
We jumped aboard, and Vienna, splendid for all its famine 
and misery, received us. 


At the end of July the proletarian dictatorship was at the 
last gasp. The Red army was in a state of dissolution. On 
the 29th the Rumanian troops crossed the River Theiss and 
took Czegled, which lay not far from the capital. The fall 
of Budapest was imminent. 

On August 1st at three in the afternoon the Budapest 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Council met and accepted the 
resignation of the Soviet government. Hungary was declared 
a ‘People’s’, no longer a Soviet Republic, with a Cabinet 
at^ its head which took over from the ‘ Council of Com¬ 
missars , and consisted of Social-Democrats from the right 
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wing. Julms Peidl, the trade-union leader, became Premier 
In the night of August ist-and, Bfla Kun and the commissars 
who had made themselves most conspicuous fled with their 
families into Austria, where they were interned. 

The same day, August ist, about five in the afternoon 
the news of the fall of the Soviets reached Vienna. I was 
standing with some of my colleagues of the foreign Press in 
the lounge of the Grand Hotel when the sensational message 
arrived. A few of us jumped into a car and drove at once 
;o Budapest, which we reached the same evening. That night 
[ interviewed the new Premier and the Minister of wL 
foseph Haubrich, who had already proclaimed martial law 
ind placed the disturbance of public order under penalty of 
leath. The new Social-Democratic government granted 
isylum to the Bolsheviks who had not taken flight. They 
emained unmolested. * ^ 

On August 5th the Rumanians entered the capital On 
he morning of the yth, Stephen Friedrich, a former under- 
ecretary of State, overthrew the Peidl government with the 
;nowledge and passive assistance of the Rumanian troops 
f occupation, and appointed himself Premier. Archduke 
oseph, the member of the Habsburg family still resident 
a Budapest, was proclaimed Regent. The pohce-stati“ 
ae town and the Central Police Office were occupied by the 
onstables, inspectors and detectives dismissed by the Bol- 
aeviks. At once they began to track down and arrest the 
lommunists who had remained in the city, most of whom 
id not even know that a new government was already in 
ower. Day by day, hour by hour, former commissars, 
hekists and terrorists were brought into the Central Police 
ffice. 

The Whites meant as little to me as the Bolsheviks, but 
ist because of that I was not drawn into the whirlpool of 
ite and passion which had possessed the country since 
[arch and had split it into two camps. I was identified 
ith no party and my activity as a correspondent of the 
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English and American Press made it easier for me to remain 
neutral. 

I called at the Central Police Office every day to collect 
news. The former head of the Criminal Investigation Depart¬ 
ment, Chief-Detective Charles Kormos, who was now re¬ 
instated in office, knew me well and had often seen me in 
the ring. I could go in and out of his office as I pleased. I 
was kept in touch with the more important arrests, took my 
meals with the detectives in the police mess-room and was 
allowed to be present at the examination of prisoners. 

On the third or fourth day Kormos said to me: 'WeVe 
made a fine haul to-day. Just think—we’ve got Schon. He’s 
being examined now. Do you want to see him?’ 

‘Schon? Schon? Why is he such a fine haul?’ 

‘Don’t you know? He was one of the worst of the blood¬ 
hounds. “Political Commissar of the Red Guard.” His 
office was in this building. The fellow was one of the heads 
of the Cheka!’ 

‘Isn’t he a good-looking young fellow, fair, with blue 
eyes?’ 

‘Yes, that’s the man. Do you know him?’ 

Yes, I know him. Three weeks ago I travelled with him. 
Has he done anything special?’ 

‘Yes, my friend. It was Sch5n who had Ensign Dobsa 
murdered! ’ 

So that was Comrade Schon! Not a mere Chekist, who 
only denounced his victim. This lad of twenty-three was one 
of the Chekist chiefs. 

On November 24th of the same year, the trial of Schon 
and other leading figures of the Red terror began. The 
speech of the Public Prosecutor, Albert Vary, gives a more 
striking picture of Schon the man and his deeds than the 
most colourful description could conjure up: 

‘Mr President, 

‘Gentlemen of the Criminal Court, 

The murder you now have to pronounce judgement on 
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s a convincing proof that the hand of the criminal before 
rou was guided not by an idea, but by evil passion. 

‘There arises before us the picture of the nineteen-year 
)ld Ensign Dobsa of the Hussars, taking a walk with his 
ather on the afternoon of Easter Sunday, happy, his two 
ilver medals for gallantry on his breast. Two hours later he 
vas dead. What was his crime? The day before he had mis- 
aid his military papers and could not prove his identity. 
It was torn from his father’s side and brought before Gabriel 
Ichdn, Political Commissar of the Red Guard. Conscious of 
is innocence he dared to smile. On account of that smile 
ichon sent him to Gserny, the commandant of the terrorists, 
t the Batthany Palace, the barracks of the terrorist troops, 
here, by order of Schon and Gserny he was tortured, 
langled and murdered by the terrorists Geza Groo and 
ohann Nyakas-Nagy. This all happened on the afternoon 
f Easter Sunday, in broad daylight, in the very middle of 
le capital. In the evening the mutilated body of poor 
[icholas Dobsa, riddled with bullets, was already floating 
1 the Danube. 

^And now we see before us the poor mother anxiously 
waiting the return of her dearly-loved son. Evening comes 
-he has not come home. Perhaps he is spending the night 
ith a friend. In the morning he is not yet back. The mother 
ecomes alarmed, goes to Sch5n and asks for her son. “We 
anded him over to the terrorists,” he replies brutally. She 
Lirries to Gserny—he is not to be found there either. One 
Trorist makes a significant gesture with his hand. The 
LOther does not know—cannot imagine—^what the gesture 
Leans. Troubled but still hopeful she returns home. 

‘The next day her son’s papers are found in the tobacco- 
lop where he had left them lying. The mother rushes to 
:hon again with the papers—he sends her rudely to Gserny. 
gain she hurries to Gserny. She nearly terrifies even these 
ild beasts as, with the courage of despair, she pushes them 
It of her way, crying: “I am a mother—where is my son?” 
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By now everybody—except his mother—^knows what has 
happened to the poor lad. She is told that he has been sent 
to the front; on her repeated protests^ she is allowed to go 
through the prisons, one after the other. Then, at the end 
of May, she learns the dreadful truth; her son’s mangled 
body has been drawn out of the Danube at the village of £rd. 

"And now there stands before us Gabriel Schon, twenty- 
three years old, student of law, and one of the political 
commissars of the dictatorship. Gabriel Schon and power! 
Did this creature, when he took power into his hands, 
understand for one moment what it means to wield public 
power? And this was the evil rabbit in tiger’s clothing to 
whom fate led Nicholas Dobsa! He shouted at the proud 
young man, who, because he was not afraid, but even dared 
to smile, was handed over to Cserny. 

"Half an hour later Schon received with satisfaction the 
news of the Ensign’s death. And what can I say of the fourth 
protagonist of the drama, Joseph Cserny? ""Take him off!” 
he shouted, and with a turn of his hand sent Dobsa to his 
doom. 

"What of his executioners? Geza Groo and Johann Nyakas- 
Nagy did their work well. They took the Ensign to the cellar 
and set on him. He resisted. They broke his arm and his 
jaw, then ordered him to dig his own grave, there in the 
coal-heap. And the tortured, broken young man, with the 
revolvers of the two beasts aimed at him, dug his own grave 
in the coal. He was shot down with four revolver-bullets. 
They took his cigarette-case, his watch and chain. In the 
night he was thrown into the Danube. An innocent young 
life gone—eternal mourning sinks upon the mother, and 
Gabriel Schon wallows in the delight of his terrible power. 

"But, Mr President, after the event, we are told by witnesses 
that Schon expressed himself thus: 

"Witness Malcsiner: "‘Did you see our gallant young 
friend? He’s finished! He was taken to the cellar. He’s got 
a bullet in his stomach already! / taught him manners!” 


3n the same afternoon, he said in the presence of the witness 
Robert Aussin: “Well, that lad won’t smile again!” Accord- 
ng to the deposition of witnesses who were present at his 
elephone-conversation with Cserny, he said to the latter: 
‘I’m sending you a lad who thinks a good deal of himself" 
Jive him ‘English’ or send him to gajdesz.” The witness 
Jorgey reports: “I’ve sent you somebody. You needn’t put 
tim out entirely—very well then, do what you like with 
dm.” Witness Malcsiner heard the end of the conversation: 
'Yes, entirely.” 

‘According to the co-defendant, Cserny, Schon said: 
The fellow has got to be sent to gajdesz.” Co-defendant 
Iroo states that the message was: “Send him to gajdesz.” 
‘We can judge how far all this was part of Schbn’s plan 
y a similar incident on the following day. The medical 
•udent Horvath was brought up before him for having used 
isulting language about a Bolshevist speaker. He blustered 
t the young man, calling him a scoundrel, and was again 
Lced with the smile he cannot bear. He was clearly afraid 
lat his swagger would not be taken seriously. 

‘He ordered Horvath to be taken to Cserny, too. “I’ll 
;ach you to laugh, you swine!” “You can have him. Finish 
ith him—entirely!” “All right then, only half English!” 
Not quite English, so that he doesn’t go off too soon!” 
‘He had got completely into the habit of such things. The 
obsa case spurred him on to fresh deeds. “He made a 
rnfic row,” said the witness Aussin, “when he heard in 
le evening that Horvath had not been taken to Cserny.” 
uckily for Horvath someone else had been taken there by 
istake. That saved his life. 

Further, at the beginning of May, Gabriel Schon forced 
arie K.., aged fifteen, into illicit intercourse with him in 
s office, declaring that he would save the lives of her father 
id mother, who were under arrest for having taken part 
a counter-revolutionary riot, if she consented, but that if 
e refused he would have them killed. 
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‘That, Gentlemen of the Criminal Court, is Gabriel 
Sch 5 n!’ 

Acting upon Kormos’ suggestion I went into the room at 
police headquarters where the late commissar was being 
examined. At one end of the big room I saw a group of 
four or five detectives, one of whom was sitting at a desk. 
Sch5n was standing in front of him. He had already been 
given convict’s garb. 

I asked the detective if anyone would mind my speaking 
to Schon. The request was granted at once. The detective 
with me whispered a few words to his colleague—probably 
who I was and the special favours I was receiving from 
Chief-Detective Kormos. One of the men turned to Schon: 
'Go over to that gentleman. He would like to speak to you.’ 

The prisoner left the group; I went up to him. We were 
left completely to ourselves. 

'Do you remember me?’ I asked in Hungarian. 

He looked at me, thought a moment, then recognized me 
immediately. 'We saw each other only a few weeks ago?’ 
he said. 

'That’s so. We travelled in the same compartment to Bruck.’ 

'Yes, I remember distinctly now. The managing com¬ 
missar of the brewery was there.’ 

At this, for the first time, he seemed to notice that we 
were speaking Hungarian. 

'Yes, but . . . ’ 

I guessed what he was thinking. 'Yes, as you see. I can 
speak Hungarian. But now I want to say something to you.’ 

I lowered my voice. ' I merely came to see if you were really 
the Schdn I travelled with. But I’m not here to jeer at you. 
And something else—of course I understood every word you 
said to the others in the compartment, even what you said 
about the cadets you fed the fishes with. But I am a journalist, 
not a stool-pigeon. What was not intended for me to hear is 
none of my business.’ 
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Schon looked at me in astonishment. He was used to taking 
advantage of any situation without further thought. Now he 
was the quarry, the others the hunters. Well, that was fate. But 
this interpretation of the rules of the hunt was new to him. 

He looked at me with a faint flash of gratitude. ‘Farewell,’ 
he said. 

I left the room. I never saw Schon again. He was hanged 
in the January of the following year. 


Two days after this conversation I paid my usual daily 
call on the Chief-Detective and was going down the stairs 
from the first storey of the building. Suddenly I saw F. in 
front of me. He was not in convict’s garb, even had his 
Spanish cane in his hand and was swinging it with the same 
nonchalance as three weeks before in Bruck. The only thing 
lacking was the button-hole badge with the hammer and 
iickle. Perfectly calm, he came upstairs, whistling a tune out 
if the Merry Widow with more gusto than sense of ear. 

I thought I was dreaming. 

'Servus, F.!V 

Servus^^ Bing. He laughed. ‘Well, how you to-day?’ 

I don t matter at the moment. In Heaven’s name, what 
ire you doing here? Why haven’t you got away? ’ 

Got away? Whatever for?’ He came up to me and put 
lis hand on my shoulder. 

I was a White spy in the Cheka. Now do you understand? 

expect you couldn’t make head or tail of my behaviour 
0 you and Charles in July, could you? When I saw you with 
ichon and you didn’t let on you knew me, I realized at once 
hat you were escaping. It looked funny, didn’t it? How I 
Dllowed you to the barrier and looked at you as though you 
/eren t there. Well, you and your brother were exactly the 
ighth and ninth of my friends who escaped abroad under my 
ipervision.’ 

He laughed out loud. 


F 








Chapter Sixteen 

I SABOTAGE AN ARMISTICE 
DURING THE OCCUPATION OF RUMANIA BY THE ARMIES OF THE 

Central Powers in the Great War, the Germans had carried 
off almost the entire rolling-stock of the conquered country, 
as well as the greater part of its food-supplies and cattle! 
In Bucharest the factories were stripped of their machines 
and almost all the cars and bicycles, and even metal articles 
in private houses, were requisitioned for use in Germany, 
whose armament industry suffered even in those days from a 
lack of raw material. 

So when the Rumanian army under General Mardarescu 
had pushed forward to within easy distance of Budapest 
and met with no serious resistance, the government in 
Bucharest decided to occupy the Hungarian capital for the 
time being and accord it the same treatment which 
the Germans had given Bucharest. In this way the Rumanians 
would be repaid for the damage which they had suffered, 
for the Hungarian capital was at that time the only hostile 
city of importance within the range of the Rumanian army. 

The Supreme Council of the Allies in Paris knew the plan 
of the Rumanian Supreme Command and was anxious 
to prevent it from being carried out, in order that Hungary, 
weakened by four years of blockade and two revolutions, 
should not be deprived of her last means of existence. 

The bitter resentment of the Rumanians that their country 
should have been stripped of a great part of its wealth was 
understandable, on the other hand it would be regrettable 
if a country which had been in no way responsible should be 
made to act as scapegoat. Then again, Clemenceau, Lloyd 
George and Wilson were afraid that once the Rumanians 
were m possession of the Hungarian capital, they would stay 
there until they obtained further territorial concessions in 
exchange. 

On August 3rd the Rumanian vanguard reached the 
viUage of Monor, an hour from Budapest, where a clever and 
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itremely likeable American officer, Captain Weiss of the 
r.S. Army Medical Corps, had been staying for the past 
w days. Since at the time he was the only representative 
' the ‘Allied and Associated Powers’ in Budapest, a note 
om the Supreme Council of the Allies, signed by Clemenceau 
as sent to him from Paris via Vienna, addressed to the 
ipreme Command of the Rumanian army, formally for- 
dding them to occupy Budapest. Captain Weiss told me 
) 0 ut the arrival of the telegram and asked me to assist at 
s conversation with the commander of the Rumanian division 
;arest to Budapest, and to act as Anglo-French interpreter. 
Next day, on my way to Honor, I passed a Rumanian 
Idier riding along the road on his horse, leading a young 
an beside him on a string like a dog. The rider held one 
d of the rope in his hand, the other end being fastened 
und the young man’s wrists, tied behind his back. He 
)tted alongside the horse, bareheaded, wearing civilian 
msers and no coat, his torn shirt flapping against his bare 
est. 

That dirty piece of rope had perhaps once reposed on 
ne cart laden with military goods and had probably been 
;d to secure a case of munitions, or had perhaps dangled 
all the filth and horse-dirt of the streets as the cart drove 
>ng. Now this very ordinary piece of rope was called upon 
play a symbolic role, by joining for the space of an hour 
; fate of a man who happened by chance to be Rumanian 
1 of another who happened to be Hungarian. Their fates 
fered, however, in so far as one of the men held the symbolic 
)t in his hand, while the other wore it round his hand; 
this small difference, it fell to the lot of one victim of 
manity’s social structure to play the part of slave and 
the other the part of a slave-driver, 
t is very unlikely that the two men were conscious of the 
ibolic role played by that rope. A thousand years of 
:dom had drugged their free will, and their subconscious 
id bluntly concurred in their temporary, enforced symbiosis. 
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I Stopped and signalled to the Rumanian soldier to rein 
in. He understood German. They had given him the prisoner, 
he said, to take behind the lines to the division. The prisoner 
explained that he had been a member of one of the disrupted 
workmen’s battalions. There then followed a hasty con¬ 
sultation. 

‘Have you a family at home?’ I asked the Rumanian. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And you?’ 

‘Yes, I too.’ 

‘Aren’t you sorry for this man?’ 

‘Very. I gave him a cigarette. Didn’t I?’ 

The other nodded gratefully. 

‘Couldn’t you let the poor devil go? Nobody would notice, 
would they?’ 

‘Don’t suppose so. The division don’t know I’m bringing 
him.’ 

‘Look here—let him go, and I’ll give you five Kronen!’ 

‘I wouldn’t do it for money.’ 

‘You are an honest, right-thinking man. Do it for pity. 
Do it for the sake of your wife—^your wife who is wonying 
about you at this moment,’ 

The man remained silent for a while. Then he got down 
slowly from his horse and untied the other’s hands. The 
prisoner looked at him in speechless gratitude. They shook 
hands. ‘May God reward you!’ said the town workman, 
and cut straight across the fields in the direction of home. 

The Rumanian got quietly on to his horse again. There 
was nothing heroic about him. He had the bearing neither 
of Napoleon at Austerlitz nor of Julius Caesar at the Rubicon. 
His bronzed, weather-beaten, peasant face registered no 
emotion. He saluted and would have ridden on. 

I called to him to stop. 

‘God will reward you for what you’ve just done. He will 
surely let you see your wife again soon. Here is something 
for her.’ 
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I offered a ten-Kronen note, but he hesitated to take it. 
topping the money into his tunic pocket, I said, Tor your 
dfe! This is for your wife!’ And then he accepted. 

I raised my hat, and we shook hands before going our 
sparate ways. 

My job had brought me into contact this time not with 
commanding general, nor with a People’s Commissar, 
or yet with a bourgeois dictator, and still less with a diplomat; 
ut with something infinitely rarer and more noble—a man. 
When I reached the house in which the Rumanian divisional 
ommand was quartered. Captain Weiss asked me to go in 
dth him. The colonel in command of the division received 
s politely and introduced us to the officers on his staff, 
fter which Captain Weiss handed him Clemenceau’s tele¬ 
ram and I interpreted the captain’s own comments. 

The Rumanian colonel remarked that he was of course 
ot entitled to take any action without first consulting his 
iperior officers, but promised to send the Allied instructions 
) his Supreme Command. 

Shaking hands, clicking heels, we departed. 

At six o’clock the following afternoon, the Rumanians 
ccupied Budapest. 

When, a few days after the occupation of the town, the 
[ungarian government was overthrown by a coup d'etaty 
ad Field-Marshal Archduke Joseph of Habsburg became 
.egent of Hungary, I decided to interview him immediately 
ad get a statement as to his plans; for it was generally 
imoured that he intended to restore the ex-Emperor Karl 
f Habsburg to the throne, which would have caused bitter 
Dposition in Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia. 
The representatives of Herbert Hoover’s food-relief adminis- 
ation had just reached Budapest, in order to speed up the 
Istribution of food among the starving population. The 
lission consisted of a number of officers of the U»S, army. 
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headed by Captain Gregory and Colonel Causey. Another 
U.S. mission, of a purely military character, included 
General Bandholtz, Colonel Loree, Colonel Yates, and other 
officers. 

The food-relief commission occupied a suite of rooms in 
the Ritz Hotel, where they were in direct contact by means 
of a teletype apparatus with the Hoover organization in 
Vienna—the only link with the outside world which was not 
subject to Rumanian military censorship. 

The biggest problem with which Archduke Joseph’s 
government had to contend was the demand of the Rumanian 
Supreme Command that they should enter into a new 
armistice. The Rumanians demanded, as far as I can 
remember, several thousand locomotives, about 60,000 
passenger-coaches, goods-vans and open railway trucks, 
several hundred thousand heads of cattle, huge quantities of 
poultry, etc.—in short, almost the entire rolling-stock and 
live-stock of the country. While by these terms they wished 
to compensate their own country for what the Germans 
had carried away, acceptance would have meant complete 
ruin and starvation for Hungary. 

The Allies, who were attempting by the introduction of 
foodstuffs to facilitate Hungary’s return to normal, were 
not only strictly opposed to the Rumanian plan but also held 
the opinion that the armistice drawn up with Hungary in 
November 1918 was perfectly binding. But the Rumanian 
army of occupation controlled the telephone and telegraph 
and all other forms of communication, and took good care 
that the Supreme Council of the Allies should be unable 
to get into direct touch with the Hungarian government. 
At the same time the Rumanians threatened, if the armistice 
were not unconditionally accepted, to march into the 
unoccupied territory between the Danube and the Austrian 
frontier. They were naturally anxious to settle everything 
before the Big Four in Paris had a chance to intervenCi 

Archduke Joseph had no choice but to capitulate. 
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My interview with him was due to take place in the early 
evening. At about three o’clock I paid a visit to the American 
food-relief mission in the Ritz Hotel, to see whether any 
news-story had ^broken’ there that afternoon. 

An American major took me aside. 

‘You bet there has. A few minutes ago we got a note 
from Clenienceau on our direct wire, saying that the Allied 
and Associated Powers see no need for a separate armistice 
between Rumania and Hungary, since they look upon 
Rumania as being bound, like every other country, by the 
armistice of November 1918.’ 

I was thunderstruck. 

‘Major, may I use this story?’ 

‘Not for publication in the Press,’ he replied. ‘We are not 
forwarding the note to the Hungarian government until 
to-morrow.’ 

‘I don’t mean publication in the Press.’ 

‘Oh, as long as you don’t print the story,’ the major 
concluded, ‘you may use it in any way you like.’ 

At seven o’clock the Archduke received me in his private 
palace in the old quarter of Buda, on the right bank of the 
Danube. I found myself confronting a pleasant, intelligent 
nan with a moustache, of medium height, strongly pro¬ 
portioned, and wearing civilian clothes. 

We sat down and I explained that the interview would 
ippear in a large number of American papers, and also 
n the British and French Press. I then put a number of 
3_uestions to the Archduke. 

As a rule, an experienced newspaperman will as far as 
possible avoid taking notes at an interview, as this is likely 
;o introduce an atmosphere of reticence, and instead of a 
varm, spontaneous contact, the whole thing becomes cold 
md businesslike. The correspondent who is on top of his 
ob will make a mental note of all that is said and transfer 
t to paper immediately the interview is at an end. Where 
mportant matters are concerned, he will then send the 
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article as a matter of courtesy for the interviewed person 
to run through before it is dispatched. 

But this time the Field-Marshal mentioned several figures 
which I wanted to jot down, and I found that for the first 
and certainly the last time in my career I had neither pencil 
nor fountain-pen on me. With considerable courtesy, Arch¬ 
duke Joseph went into another room and fetched a pencil for 
me. 

After I had thanked him at the conclusion of the inter¬ 
view, I said, ‘Your Royal Highness, now / should like to 
give you a piece of information of the greatest importance. 
But first of all I must ask you something which may at 
present strike you as odd. I must ask for your word of 
honour that you will regard what I am about to say as 
strictly confidential, and that you will not disclose the source 
of your information.’ 

Archduke Joseph regarded me with some surprise; but 
since it was obvious to him that his visitor had something 
of real importance to say, he replied, ‘Very well. You have 
my word of honour.’ 

‘Would Your Royal Highness first of all permit me to ask 
you a question? Are negotiations going ahead with the 
Rumanians, with regard to signing an armistice?’ 

‘They are.’ 

‘And do you intend to accept the terms offered by the 
Rumanians?’ 

My host raised his hands. ‘We shall unfortunately have 
no choice,’ he said. 

I then informed him of the note which had just arrived 
from the Allies, adding that it would reach his government 
officially the following day. 

‘Every hour gained is important. If it is possible to pro¬ 
long negotiations, then Your Royal Highness will see the 
truth of my statement to-morrow, and the situation will be 
saved.’ 

The Archduke looked at me, then spoke slowly. 
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'I feel that I can trust you, and that your story is true. 
I may pass it on to my War Minister?’ 

'Certainly. That was my reason for telling you.’ 

The following day my information was proved to be 
authentic. The armistice was not signed. 









Chapter Seventeen 

THE SPHINX SPEAKS UP 

IN SEPTEMBER IQig I WENT TO BERLIN, AND A FEW MONTHS 
later, in April igsao, I was in London to meet for the first 
time my chief, Roy W. Howard, at that time President of 
the United Press, who was touring Europe. The 'U.P. 
like a number of U.S. newspapers, belonged to E. W. Scripps, 
a kind of Northcliffe of the U.S.A. 

Scripps, who was still alive at that time, was considered 
eccentric because he did not like society life and preferred 
to spend his last years on his private yacht, with a few thou¬ 
sand sea-miles between himself and cocktail-parties and all 
the petty problems of the daily round. But nothing is more 
relative than the expression ‘eccentric’, which is applied to 
almost every man whose tastes differ from those of his environ¬ 
ment. It is a dead certainty that every self-respecting inhabit¬ 
ant of a negro kraal considers anyone who refrains from 
wearing a ring in his nose as an eccentric. 

E. W. Scripps was a less spectacular man than Northcliffe 
and was accordingly a less familiar figure in the public eye. 
He had no ambition to play any part in public life, but he 
built up a chain of newspapers which stretches from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and represents the best type of ethical 
journalism. 

Scripps had an excellent knowledge of human nature— 
which is doubtless why he elected to separate himself from 
it by a couple of oceans in his latter days—and the gift of 
being able to pick out the best associates. He was quick to 
realise the particular gifts and capabilities of Howard, who 
soon became head of the United Press, and later chairman of 
the board of the Scripps newspaper chain. These papers are 
known, since the death of their founder, as the Scripps- 
Howard Newspapers, and the Tork World Telegram is 
one of them. In my opinion there is no doubt that Howard 
is one of the eight or ten most interesting Americans of our 
generation. 
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At that time Germany was already in an extremely pre¬ 
carious and fluctuating economic situation, which made it 
particularly important to have a friend in high financial 
circles, who could, if called upon, give one an interpretation 
of economic happenings. This made it easier to present an 
impartial picture of events in one’s news dispatches. 

I was accordingly delighted upon my return to Berlin to 
be able to make such a friend in the person of Carl Fiirsten- 
berg, one of Germany’s leading bankers and without doubt 
the most amusing man in the German capital. Thousands of 
anecdotes and witticisms, both true and imaginary, con¬ 
nected with his name went the round in Germany. The old 
gentleman was the founder of the huge concern, the Allgemeine 
Elektrizitatsgesellschaft, the German counterpart of the 
American General Electric. When I knew him, he had really 
retired from active directorship of the big bank known as 
the Berliner Handelsgesellschaft; but true to the principle 
that a good horse dies in harness, he still spent the day at 
his office desk. He was a universally popular figure, and after 
having done great service to the economic interests of his 
country, his life came to a close at the age of eighty-three 
in 1933. 

I called on him frequently in order to inquire his opinion 
of events in the sphere of world economics, and each time I 
would recount the latest 'Furstenberg anecdotes’ which were 
circulating in Berlin, and ask him whether they were 
authentic. It was once reported, for instance, that, after a 
business meeting, he had suggested a date on which the 
conference might be continued, but another banker, G., 
an equally well-known Berlin figure, had behaved somewhat 
pompously and met each suggestion with the words, H shall 
not be free on that day,’ finally suggesting, 'How about three 
weeks from to-day, at four in the afternoon?’ to which 
Furstenberg replied, 'I regret infinitely, but I shall not be 
free on that day. I shall have to attend a funeral.’ 

Once, when I visited him, he greeted me with the words. 
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‘Listen to the latest thing I am supposed to have said! But 
let me tell you now that it is not true; I am sure I am not so 
bad as this makes me out to be.’ Then he told me the story, 
which I had actually heard from another source. 

‘The story is that I was travelling from Cologne to Berlin 
and as all the first-class sleepers were booked, I took both 
beds in a second-class compartment. Shortly before the train 
was due to leave, a banker friend of mine came rushing in 
and said, “Look here, Fiirstenberg, all the beds are taken- 
you have two—let me have one of them for the night!”— 
to which I am alleged to have replied, “Well, that is a rather 
difficult decision to make. Let me sleep on it!’” 

The Kaiser held a very high opinion of Furstenberg, and 
told him one day that he was the cleverest banker he knew. 

‘Your Majesty,’ answered Furstenberg, ‘what a devastating 
criticism of the other bankers!’ 


About this time, Poland was the scene of the attack of the 
Russian Red Army on Warsaw. True to the sa,cred traditions 
of European diplomacy, it was through a member of the fair 
sex that I obtained an important piece of secret information 
in this connection, which furnished a striking analogy to the 
recently re-established co-operation between Russia and 
Germany. 

I enjoyed the friendship at the time of a very beautiful 
woman, Frau von K., who in her turn enjoyed the assiduous 
attentions of General Hoffmann, of Brest-Litovsk fame. It 
will be remembered that it was Hoffmann who, on the occasion 
of that peace conference with the Soviet delegation headed 
by Trotsky, thumped on the table and reminded the Russians 
that they were the vanquished. But at the time of the Russo- 
Polish war of 1920, the General Staff of the Reichswehr worked 
in close co-operation with the Soviet army. Led by General, 
now Marshal, Budyenny, the Red cavalry swept through 
Poland and was on the point of taking Warsaw, when they 
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were foiled by the brilliant strategy of the French General 
Weygand, who rushed to the spot and forced them to stop 
at the very gates of the city, and then to retreat. 

I am inclined to think that that campaign was not only a 
fight between the Poles and the Russians, but also a sort 
of personal duel between the French General Weygand and 
the German General Hoffmann. For in the early days of 
July 1920, when the Soviet army was pushing forward, 
forcing the Poles to retreat all along the line, and was on the 
point of invading Poland itself. General Hoffmann, so Frau 
von K. told me, confided to her that he himself had worked out 
the Russian plan of attack. 


‘Yes,’ said Major Fuad Bey, then in charge of the so-called 
Baghdad railway-station in Aleppo, handing me a cup of 
coffee, ‘he acted contrary to the express instructions of 
Marshal Liman von Sanders.’ 

The hot sun of Syria, blazing outside the open window 
on that May day of 1917, flooded the dazzling white panorama 
of that picturesque Syrian town. 

‘Marshal Liman had ordered him to keep the three regi¬ 
ments and the only battery of field-guns which was at his 
disposal in reserve near the village of Maidos on Gallipoli, 
and on no account to allow them to go into action without 
the Marshal’s command. 

‘Early in the morning of April Q5th, 1915, the Australians 
landed at Chonuk Bair. It Was the main attack of the Allied 
Armies on Gallipoli. The hills of Chonuk Bair commanded 
the entrance to Constantinople. The conquest of Constanti¬ 
nople, however, was tantamount to cutting Turkey off from 
the Central Powers, and bringing about her separate peace 
with the Allies, the decision of Bulgaria not to enter the War, 
the supply of Russia with munitions, and the early victory of 
the Allies. Chonuk Bair, in other words, was the pivot on 
which world peace and world war were precariously balanced. 
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‘By the purest fluke, the colonel heard of the Australian 
landing when they had already got two-thirds of the way up 
the slope of Chonuk Bair. He immediately took his desision. 
Contrary to the instructions which he had received from the 
Marshal, he flung all his three regiments and his single battery 
of three-inch guns into the attack on the far superior numbers 
of the Anzacs, who were also backed by the tremendous 
artillery strength of the British fleet. In the bitter hand-to- 
hand fighting which ensued, he repeatedly drove back the 
onrushing Australians down the slope. The whole day was 
spent in these sanguinary struggles. During the night, the 
colonel had his guns carried from spot to spot, firing a shot 
now from this position and now from that, by which method 
he succeeded in giving the enemy the impression that his 
artillery was much more powerful than it in fact was. The 
British command thought the Turks must have received 
considerable reinforcements, and accordingly refrained from 
making the exhausted Australian troops attack any more 
that night. It was this misconception which saved the Turks. 
The next morning, try as fiercely as they would, the Australians 
could not take the ridge. The colonel—he is now Pasha- 
had literally saved Turkey by going against his superior 
officer’s orders.’ 

‘And where is he now?’ I asked. 

He is in command of the Second Army in the Caucasus. 
If he should be transferred to the Palestine front, you will 
meet him.’ 

Sixteen months after this conversation, the Ottoman 
Empire collapsed and buried Major Fuad Bey among its 
rums—he blew his brains out rather than witness the eclipse 
of his beloved country. 

Had he lived four more years, that revolver would have 
reposed in its case for ever, for Fuad Bey would have seen 
with his own eyes the rebirth of his people and would have 
seen how the one-time colonel and later Pasha once more 
saved Turkey, and again expressly against instructions— 
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the instructions this time coming from none other than the 
Sultan himself. 

Three months after my talk with Fuad Bey, the Pasha 
of whom he had spoken was transferred from the Caucasus 
to the Palestine front. 

In September 1917 a special mission from Vienna reached 
Aleppo, bent on a most secret purpose and headed by the 
Archdifke Hubert Salvator of Habsburg. The purpose was 
indeed so secret that the Turkish government knew it from the 
very first day, and the sparrows of Aleppo chirped it from the 
olive trees by the second. This very secret purpose was to 
transfer to the Habsburgs the protectorate over the Catholics 
of Syria, which had been held by France until 1914. The 
Archdifke, a pleasant, modest young man, reached Aleppo 
on September 21st, and since we had only one car, I had to 
borrow another from the Turks in order to meet him and 
his retinue at the station. It was this banal purpose which 
brought me face to face for the first time with the hero of 
Gallipoli; for the Pasha was at that moment in direct com¬ 
mand over us, G.O.C. of the Seventh Ottoman Army, with 
headquarters in the Women Teachers’ Training College, 
which had been requisitioned for the purpose. 

I found myself facing a young man with a rather long, 
bony face, grey-blue eyes and a fairish moustache. He was 
of medium height, slim and muscular, dressed in the uniform 
of a Turkish brigadier-general, the big gold Imtiaz medal, the 
Turkish Victoria Cross, hanging on his chest. 

‘J^fasjl synys? How do you do?’ said my G.O.C., shaHng 
hands. The purpose of my visit was promptly settled by the 
Pasha most graciously offering his own private car. There 
then followed a short, polite conversation, then another 
handshake. After that, I stepped back, my sheathed sword in 
my left hand, my sun-helmet in my right, clicked my heels 
and departed. 

For hundreds of years, Turks who held high positions had 
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been schooled by tradition to behave in public in a polite 
dignified, unsmiling, almost majestic manner, not nnhU 
the bearing of the Roman Proconsul when appearing before 
the barbarians in his province, or that of the British ‘District 
Commissioner’ among the ‘natives’. 

In the case of this particular Turkish officer, however the 
bearing was almost entirely a natural one and not acquired. 
He had no need to make an effort to show dignity, for, apart 
from the extraordinary intelligence of his eyes, the'whole 
effect of that bony face and slim body was one of tremendous 
bridled energy. In his presence, one was involuntarily re¬ 
minded of a boiler with the valve closed, the confined steam 
molecffies waiting under high pressure for a suitable moment 
at which to explode. Or alternatively he might put one in 
mind of a huge craggy cliff the moment before a landslide. 

However one looked at him, one could not avoid seeing 
written all over him in capital letters the one word 
STRENGTH. 

The Ottoman Empire lay humiliated and trampled to the 
ground. Allenbys armies and Lawrence’s Bedouins had over¬ 
run Palestine and Syria. The British fleet lay at anchor in the 
Golden Horn. The triumvirate of the ‘three Pashas’, which 
had. led Turkey during the Great War—the almighty Grand 
Vizier Talaat Pasha, the War Minister Enver Pasha and the 
Minister of the Navy Djemal Pasha—had fled to Berlin. 
General Sir Charles Harington was in command of Constanti¬ 
nople, which had been occupied by Allied troops. The French 
were besieging the town of Aintab, to the north of Syria, and 
had already forced their way into Cilicia, in the south of Asia 
^nor. The Italians were endeavouring to secure a ‘zone of 
influence’ in the district of Adalia on the southern shores of 
Anatolia. Lloyd George and Venizelos had set the Greeks 
against the Turks, and the Hellenic army had swept into the 
European part of Turkey and into western Asia Minor, 
includmg Smyrna. The armistice of Mudros had handed 
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Turkey over to destruction; the peace-treaty of Sevres had 
sounded her death-knell and officially sanctioned her dismem¬ 
berment. The weak Sultan Mehmed Vahideddin could see 
no other way of saving his position as Caliph of Islam than 
blind obedience to the will of the victors. Turkey in fact was 
dead and buried, and her worldly goods had been divided 
up amongst the delighted heirs. 

Then a name began to be whispered in the chancelleries of 
Europe. A former Turkish officer appeared to have got 
together a few deserters from the disbanded Turkish army 
who had been running wild in the mountains as brigands, 
and had formed them into bands with which he was harassing 
the Allied troops in guerrilla warfare. These undisciplined 
hordes had of course no military importance, nor was there 
any need for disquietude. 

Later it appeared that these bands of brigands were an 
organized army, sprung from nowhere. They were not 
entirely without military importance after all; but there 
could of course be no question of a serious threat to the Greek, 
Italian, British and French interests. 

Then suddenly the French found themselves forced to 
retreat from Asia Minor; and the Italians were obliged to 
refrain from any hostility against the Turks. Without warning, 
the leader of the Turkish insurgents arrested a number of 
Allied officers, who had gone to Turkey for the purpose of 
supervising the country’s disarmament, and declared that he 
would hand them over only in exchange for the Turkish 
statesmen who were interned in Malta; he soon got his way 
over that little detail. The Greek troops began to suffer a 
succession of reverses at the hands of the Turkish insurgents. 
As these insurgents turned out to be a proper, organized, 
if small army, they commanded increasing respect from their 
adversaries and were referred to as 'nationalists’ instead of 
insurgents’, the name of their leader being mentioned with 
daily increasing concern in the chancelleries of Europe. They 
were now aware too of the part the man had played in the 
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Great War, first at Gallipoli, then at the retreat from Palestine 
But the nationalist leader’s name still meant nothing to the 
world Press or to world opinion. The General Staff publica¬ 
tions of the various armies and the war memoirs of most of 
the leaders on both sides had not yet appeared, and so there 
was scarcely a handful of people in Europe and America who 
knew the identity of the man who had flung down the gauntlet 
to the entire Allied powers and the Greek army as well But 
the news-columns of the world Press gave increasing promi¬ 
nence to the enigmatic name, Mustapha Kemal Pasha, later 
to be changed to Kemal Ataturk. His supporters were already 
referred to as Kemalists; but what conditions they were in 
and whether they would be able actually to stand up to the 
fresh, up-to-date Greek army, re-equipped by the Lloyd 
George government, that nobody could say. 

The reason for this uncertainty was that the 'Kemalists’ 
were cut off from the outside world not only in a military 
sense but in every sense. No newspaper-correspondent could 
get at them. They themselves were not in a position to get 
into contact with world opinion, and particularly not with the 
world Press. The only news which sifted through from Asia 
Minor to an increasingly troubled and curious world, came 
from the Greek General Staff, which meant that it was one¬ 
sided. It was passed by way of the Agence d'Athenes, the official 
news-agency of the Greek government, to the British Reuter 
agency, and the French Agence Havas^ who in their turn 
distributed it to the European and American Press. The 
voice of the rebellious Turks was not to be heard. Their 
complete isolation made it impossible to learn anything about 
their aims or their strength. Only the twice repeated metamor¬ 
phosis of the terminology which the parliaments and chancel¬ 
leries of Europe applied to them, showed that scorn had given 
way to respect, and respect to anxious curiosity^ for in the 
news dispatches they had graduated from ‘bandits’ and 
insurgents’ to 'nationalists’, and from 'nationalists’ to 
‘Kemalists’. 
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On the evening of December 4th 1920, I climbed the stairs 
of an unassuming house known as No. 4 in the Hardenberg- 
strasse in the Charlottenburg quarter of Berlin. I rano- the 
bell and the door was opened by a rather tall man with a 
swarthy complexion. I scarcely recognized him. Three years 
before he had been plump; he must have lost at least three 
stone since I had last seen him. Worry and sorrow had 
channelled deep grooves in his face. When I mentioned 
that we had met before in Constantinople, he recognized 
me, and we had a confidential conversation about conditions 
in his home country. He was able to give me news of many 
mutual friends. Several of them were interned in Malta, 
others were fighting the Greeks in Asia Minor. 

I then unfolded to my host my plan of establishing contact 
between Mustapha Kemal Pasha and the world public, by 
getting the newspapers of Europe and America to publish 
Kemal’s own explanation of the aims of ‘Kemalist’ Turkey. 
This I should do by submitting a number of questions to him 
and conveying the answers to the world Press. It would 
be a first class scoop—the first news dispatched from Ankara, 
Kemal’s G.H.Q,., surrounded on all sides, besides being the 
first interview with the enigmatic personality who was keeping 
the whole world, including Downing Street, in suspense. 
Then there was my own unshakeable personal conviction 
that the Turkish policy of the Lloyd George government 
was completely misguided and that England would sooner or 
later have to come all the way back out of the blind-alley 
into which that policy was leading her. I felt that she would 
one day inevitably return to Disraeli’s policy and realize 
that although the former Turkish system of administration 
had decayed, the Turkish people themselves had not, and that 
a strong, healthy Turkey is an asset for England—a valuable 
ally and not a danger. I was convinced that the day would 
come when England and Turkey would find themselves 
closely allied in the same camp. May 1939, proved me right. 

My host listened attentively before remarking. 
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'Bey Effendi^ I am heart and soul with you. I have complete 
confidence in you. I know that you desire to help our cause. 
And that order/ he added with a smile, ‘which I was in a 
modest way instrumental in obtaining for you, you will now 
earn all over again by your action. 

‘Now listen to what I have to tell you—in the strictest 
confidence. In Rome Mustapha Kemal has a secret agent 
Colonel Edib Servet Bey, one of the Pasha’s closest friends. 
He operates a secret courier service with Kemal in Ankara, 
via the island of Rhodes and the harbour town of Adalia 
in southern Asia Minor. Get Edib Servet to send your questions 
through to Kemal with a covering letter, and give him this 
card. It will set the machinery in motion.’ 

He sat dowm at his desk, took from a drawer a visiting- 
card bearing the name Ali Saiy Bey, wrote several lines on 
it in Turkish, and handed it to me. 


On December i6th 1920, I sent my list of questions for 
Kemal Ataturk, together with a covering letter, and the card 
from Ali Saiy Bey, to a friend in Rome, with the request 
that he should pass them secretly to Colonel Edib Servet 
Bey. In my letter, I reminded Mustapha Kemal that he had 
been my G.O.C. three years previously, and that we had first 
met in Aleppo. The letter and the questions then departed 
on their way from Rome via Rhodes and Adalia to Angora. 
On February 5th 1921 Kemal Pasha’s secret courier returned 
to Rome. Edib Servet Bey handed Kemal’s replies, dated 
Ankara, January i8th, to my friend, who telegraphed them 
to me from Rome. 

On February 12th my friend and colleague Webb Miller, 
of the United Press, telegraphed me from London, ‘received 
kemal interview congratulations its big story.’ On the ifith^ 
William Hawkins, who had succeeded Roy Howard in the 
presidency of the United Press, cabled, ‘accept congratulations 
thanks excellent kemal.’ 
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But what had Kemal Pasha said? 

His statements were like lashes of a whip, as though hr 
were delivering an ultimatum. It was the lone oi a virfor. 
or of a man who feels his strength to be infinitely supenoi 
to his adversary’s. But if a man adopts that tone when he is 
surrounded on all sides by a powerful enemy and is at thf‘ 
head of a band of half-starved, badly-equipped soldiers scaae 
of whom have been under arms without a break for as long, as 
ten years, then he must either be out of his mind or else.* 
inspired by a fanatical faith in the survival of his people 
and in his own strength. Kemal Ataturk, however, '^vas 
emphatically in his right mind. 

The essential part of the statement which this man sc-nt 
to the world at the moment of his country’s greatest lu'ed 
and deepest humiliation was as follows: 

Tor over a thousand years Smyrna has been a Turkish 
town. Greece has no rights there whatsoever. Thrace, like- 
Smyrna, is inhabited by a Turkish majority, and is an 
integral part of our country. As far as we arc concerned, the 
question of Smyrna and Thrace amounts simply to this- 
our enemies have ruthlessly snatched these provinces from iii 
without the slightest provocation, and we shall drive the 
invader out ! 

‘The Treaty of Sevres abolishes our political, jurisdictionai,;' 
economic and financial independence. It denies our right to 
existence. We therefore ignore its existence. 

‘On the explicit understanding that Constantinople shall 
remain under the unrestricted sovereignty of Turkey, and 
that its.security shall be guaranteed, we agree to grant free 
navigational rights through the Dardanelles. The regulations 
relating to such rights shall, however, not be determined by 
England, but by the states bordering the Black Sea. 

‘In conclusion, I should like to say this to the people of 
Europe and America. England believes that the annihilation 
of the Turks alone can assure her hegemony in the East* 
The Powers intend to deprive our people of all their rights 
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and to degrade them to the status of cattle. We leave it to 
the civilized world to judge, and are convinced that they 
must recognize the justice of our cause. 

'We have complete confidence that we shall shortly be 
able to turn the Greek bandits out of our country; but we 
should prefer to see the enemy retire of their own accord. 
Under these conditions, and under these only, would we be 
prepared to enter into peace-negotiations. 

Thus speaks a victor—and yet those were the words of a 
beaten man. 

Twenty months later, on August 26th 1922, Kemal shat¬ 
tered the Greek front. A fortnight later, the Turks were 
threatening the British by the Dardanelles. As an immediate 
result of KemaFs victory, Lloyd George’s government fell. 
At the end of September Kemal dictated armistice terms to 
the Allies and the Greeks. In July 1923 he dictated almost 
point by point the Peace Treaty of Lausanne, exactly along 
the lines of his answers to the questions I had put to him at his 
country’s moment of darkest despair. And shortly after 
that, I found myself once more face to face with my former 
G.O.C., who was now undisputed leader of his country. 

But that is another story. 

And how was it that a few lines scribbled on the visiting- 
card of an unknown Ali Saiy Bey, living in a modest house 
in the Hardenbergstrasse in Berlin, had promptly loosened 
the tongue of his country’s leader in far-away, besieged 
Ankara in the heart of Asia Minor? 

Because that unknown Ali Saiy Bey was not only unknown, 
but non-existent; for the fictitious name of Ali Saiy Bey 
protected against persecution by the Allies and assassination 
at the hand of Armenian secret societies one who, but a few 
months previously had piloted the huge Ottoman Empire 
and had been the undisputed master of Turkey during the 
Great War—the once mighty Grand Vizier Mehmed Talaat 
Pasha. 
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Three months after my clandestine visit to Talaat^ we met 
again in the house of a mutual friend. Dr B., who had invited 
us for dinner. Talaat’s wife, a well-known Arab statesman, 
the Ameer A., and a few Turks were also present. Ten 
days later, on March 15th, Talaat was shot in the street by 
an Armenian called Teilirian. Together with the members 
of the Turkish colony, I took part in the funeral ceremony 
in the murdered man’s house and expressed my sympathy 
to his widow. ‘If there is a God,’ she sobbed, ‘why did he 
allow this crime?’ 

The burial took place in the presence of numerous Turks, 
Arabs, Persians, Indian and other Moslems and a number of 
Turkish ladies, who appeared in the costume of their country, 
with veiled faces. 

The first funeral sermon was spoken by an intimate friend 
of the dead man. Professor Bahaeddin Shakir Bey, who 
solemnly swore to follow in Talaat’s footsteps. His oath was 
fulfilled in an unexpected and tragic manner—^for thirteen 
months later he too was shot in a Berlin street by Armenians, 

On our return from the cemetery, I had a talk with Dr 
Nazim Bey, one of the leading personalities of the Young 
Turk Revolution of 1908, which had deposed Abdul Hainid, 
the ‘Red Sultan’. He too was living in exile in Berlin under 
the assumed name of ‘Rustem Bey’, in order to protect 
himself against the Armenians; for the same reason he 
exchanged his fez for an ordinary hat as we left the cemetery. 

His precautions were unnecessary. He was not to fall at 
the hand of an Armenian. In July 1926, together with several 
other members of the Turkish opposition, he was sentenced 
to death and hanged in his home town, Smyrna, by the order 
of his former friend, Kemal Ataturk, on the trumped-up 
charge of having plotted against Kemal’s life. 










Chapter Eighteen 

TELEPATHY TAKES A HAND 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY 1 92 1 I WAS VISITED IN BERLIN BY 

a childhood friend of mine, Arthur de Kankovsky, who is 
to-day executive chairman of the Hungarian Amateur Boxing 
Association and was one of the first ten or twelve men to be 
wounded in the Great War. On the second day of his visit 
we went to the Apollo music hall, where one of the turns 
was a thought-reader who called herself' Mademoiselle Asra’. 
She worked with a male partner, who remained among 
the audience. The questions which one put to her, and also 
the correct answers, had to be written on a piece of paper 
and shown to her partner, without the exchange of a single 
word. Then the woman, sitting on the stage with her eyes 
blindfolded, would repeat aloud the questions intended for 
her and immediately answer them. She gave a wonderful 
performance, even giving the numbers on passports and 
complicated names and unknown places in remote parts of 
the world, all without any difficulty. The questions and 
answers were obviously conveyed to her by telepathy from 
her partner, with whom she worked with an astonishing 
degree of efficiency. 

There are, of course, hundreds of Thought-readers’ who 
are charlatans. Sitting on the stage blindfolded, they learn 
the required answer from their partner automatically through 
code words and a pre-arranged order of words in a sentence. 
The more extensive the ‘code’, the more answers are possible, 
but they must almost invariably refer to physical objects. 
‘Tell us what I have in my hand,’ for instance, would mean 
a watch. 'Do tell us etc.’, a wrist-watch, 'Please tell us etc.’, 
a pocket watch, and so forth. 

But there is also such a thing as genuine telepathy, which 
can go as far as the complete reading of other people’s thoughts, 
and does not even require an assistant. 

Since the researches made by Dr H. Berger in Jena showed 
that each cell in the brain, as each cell in the whole body, 
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possesses the qualities of a closed electric battery, and that the 
thinking process manifests itself in the form of electro-magnetic 
waves of varying frequency, it can be taken as proved that 
the function of the nerves furnishes a complete analogy of 
wire-telegraphy; telepathy and clairvoyance, on the other 
hand, of wireless telegraphy. In the Near and Middle East 
there are many people who have mastered the art of telepathy 
without the aid of an intermediary. The Egyptian, Dr Tahra 
Bey, has been demonstrating this in public under medical 
supervision in England, France and the U.S.A. I saw him 
myself, surrounded by Harley Street specialists, in the 
Queen’s Hall in London in February 1939, where, without 
the help of an assistant, and without a word being spoken or 
written, he spontaneously read the thoughts of all members 
of the audience who volunteered, and also answered their 
questions. While these and other para-normal faculties which 
have been known for over three thousand years in India by 
the Sanskrit term siddhi, manifest themselves spontaneously 
in some people, they are latent in everybody^ and in nine persons 
out of ten they can be developed by special training methods. 
But they in no way lead to the acquisition of higher wisdom. 
There is a path which leads to highest wisdom, but it is a 
very different one. 

It is anyway a fortunate thing that telepathy is only latent 
and not developed in the majority of people; the population 
of the world would be engaged in a permanent battle royal 
if we could guess what others—quite rightly—are thinking of us. 

After ‘Mademoiselle Asra’ had given her audience a few 
surprisingly accurate pieces of information, I suddenly heard 
her saying to somebody, ‘You want me to tell you where 
you were in the War, don’t you? You were in Constantinople, 
Jerusalem, Damascus, and’—she pronounced the word 
slowly and it was obviously unfamiliar to her—‘Aleppo’. 

I leant forward, curious to see the man to whom she 
referred. Sitting eight or ten rows in front of us with a lady, 
he was a stockily-built man with grey hair, He turned his 
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head slightly, and I recognized Major Gravenstein, who in 
1917 was in command of the German garrison in Aleppo, 
and in the following year of the garrison in Constantinople. 

The music hall disappeared before my eyes, and I saw 
myself in an open wooden truck, about seven feet by five 
and five feet high. It was preceded and followed by a number 
of other similar trucks, and all around me was pitch darkness 
in which the shaft of light from my electric torch disclosed 
a huddle of literally half-starved, ragged, rumpled human 
beings. Sitting in the truck behind me was Lieutenant Joseph 
Schlauch, commander of the Austrian troops in Jerusalem 
on his way from Constantinople to the Palestine front, clutch¬ 
ing anxiously at the cases of gold coins intended as pay for 
the Austrian gunners fighting near Gaza. 

The smoke from the engine literally threatened to suffocate 
us. Great swarms of big sparks the size of a finger-nail would 
sweep down upon us. From time to time the light from our 
torches would quiver on a dripping piece of rock or on a 
startled brown face, dwindled almost to a skeleton through 
hunger and hardship. 

Four times the truck in front of us was derailed, and had 
to be got back on to the rails by those people who lived there 
in the dark like troglodytes. Each time Schlauch would clutch 
desperately with hands and feet at his precious cases of gold, 
and each time the stocky man with the grey hair, who was 
sharing my truck, would remark, ‘Be careful you don’t rub 
against one of those poor devils. Spotted typhus!’ 

The ‘poor devils’ themselves did not understand his words, 
for they were Gurkhas, Rajputs, and Hindus from Bombay! 
We were herded together with them for three hours in this 
environment which seemed to have been transferred straight 
from Dante’s Inferno. The darkness was complete- hundreds 
of huge sparks burned our faces, hands and uniform; and we 
were in constant danger of being called into the Beyond 
either immediately through a derailment or ultimately as a 
result of contracting spotted typhus. 
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At long last, far, far away in the distance, contracted to 
the space of a tiny circle, our grateful eyes detected daylight; 
and after another half-hour, we worked our way out into the 
open. 

We had traversed on the improvised narrow-gauge rail 
the unfinished tunnel which had been bored a while pre¬ 
viously through the Amanus Mountains, separating Asia 
Minor from Syria. The wretched, pitiful troglodytes, whose 
days were spent in the tunnel, were a part of the survivors 
of the prisoners of war taken at Kut-el-Amara. 

Thirteen thousand Indians and English under General 
Townshend. had given themselves up to the Turks. Since 
there was no railway connecting Mesopotamia with Turkey, 
they were marched on foot into Asia Minor. A fraction 
of the prisoners and of the Turkish guard arrived alive, and 
these survivors of the one-time garrison of Kut were now 
perishing of hunger and typhus in the Amanus Tunnel. 

As we came out of the tunnel, Gravenstein, whom I had 
met for the first time a few hours previously, indicated an 
emaciated, dark-faced man huddled in a few rags, stretching 
out his hand towards us. 

‘Ask him where his home is.’ 

‘Where do you come from?’ I asked in English. 

‘From Kut-el-Amara, sir. It took us two months to get 
here.’ 

‘I mean, what is your home town?’ 

‘Bombay, sir.’ 

‘Are you a gunner?’ 

‘I’m a signaller.’ 

‘How do they treat you here?’ 

‘The treatment is not bad. But we are half-starved. We 
get four paper medjidiehs (about five shillings) a month from 
the Baghdad Railway Company and have to pay for our 
food, which consists of eight ounces of bread and eight 
ounces of lentils daily, and four ounces of meat every other 
day.’ 
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‘And are there many of you on the sick-list?’ 

‘When we arrived six months ago, there were a thousand 
of us. Six hundred have died.’ He paused; then, with an eager 
light in his face, ‘Will the War last much longer, sir?’ 

‘No, I’m sure it won’t. Three or four months, maybe.’ We 
were lying to him and to ourselves, and the warmth of illusion 
flooded three tired souls. 

We gave him some money and cigarettes, then the normal- 
gauge train into which we had transferred began to move 
away. ‘God bless you,’ cried the sepoy, ‘I will . . the 
engine whistled ‘. . . pray for you! ’ his words pursued us. 

In six months, six hundred of the thousand men in the 
tunnel had perished. Four hundred were still left in it. The War 
lasted another twenty-two months. 


And now Gravenstein was sitting ten rows ahead of me. 
I had not seen him from that day to this, and I suddenly 
wondered whether the thought-reader might be able to bring 
us together. So I beckoned to her partner and wrote down my 
questions and the appropriate answers. The man read them, 
remained standing behind me at the back of the audience’ 
without saying one word. Up on the stage, about fifty yards 
away, the blindfolded woman began to speak. 

‘The gentleman in the sixteenth row wants me to tell him 
where he was in 1917, isn’t that so? You were also in Aleppo.’ 

Gravenstein whipped round, but I ducked in time to avoid 
being seen by him. 

Now you want me to say,’ continued Mademoiselle Asra, 
where the gentleman is of whom you are thinking, and who 
was in Aleppo at the same time as you? He is now . 
in Berlin . . . he is . . . here in the theatre . . . just there.’’ 
She pointed, while the audience began to clap. We stood up 
and waved and smiled to each other. 

You still want something,’ said the woman on the stage. 
You want me to tell you his name. He is called’--she spoke 
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slowly but precisely—‘Gravenstein’. There was a moment of 
surprise in the audience, then frantic applause, while the 
beaming face of Mademoiselle Asia’s partner reflected his 
delight that they had been given such a splendid opportunity 
of proving that they^ were genuine. But I had written some¬ 
thing else on the piece of paper, and she said: ‘ You have another 
wish. You wish me to greet the gentleman in your name.’ 

So that was how I met Major Gravenstein again, in a 
much more pleasant setting than the one in which I had 
first made his acquaintance. 

On February nth 1922, the Berlin office of the New York 
Herald^ with which I was associated at the time, received a 
telegram from New York from the editor, Mr. Lincoln, 
suggesting that on the occasion of the seventy-fifth birthday 
of Thomas Alva Edison, we should obtain statements from 
prominent people and cable them to the Herald. 'We’ meant 
the team 'Swing and Bing’, as we were known among our 
American colleagues—and I owe many great advantages 
of professional training and many very pleasant personal 
memories to my association with the man who at that time 
was my immediate chief, Raymond Gram Swing, a highly 
cultured journalist and at the same time a man of distinguished 
character, who now holds the attention of millions of British 
listeners through his surveys of the situation in the U.S.A. 
which the B.B.C. relays to England from New York. 

Swing obtained a tribute from Professor Walter Nernst, 
winner of the 1920 Nobel Prize and inventor of the Nernst 
Lamp. I asked my fatherly old friend, the late Professor 
Theodore Landau, a well-known Berlin gynaecologist, to 
allow me to use his name as an introduction to his friend 
Albert Einstein. I then rang up Einstein’s home, which was 
in Berlin at that time; Mrs. Einstein replied, and suggested 
that I should try again at midday, as her husband would 
be in then. 
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When I rang again at midday, Professor Einstein came to 
the telephone himself, and I explained what I wanted. 

_ People whose imagination and creative ability move 
m the spheres of highest truths are in the habit of dethroninff 
the ‘I’, the idol of the average man, in their own souls A 
genius accustomed to AinHng in terms of millions of ‘light- 

years’, finds no place in his giant cosmos for a small human 
ego. 

_ So Albert Einstein replied modestly to the importunate 
journalist, I should like to give you a statement, but I’ve 
no idea what to say.’ 

I suggested that he might simply convey a personal greeting 
to Edison via the Herald, whereupon he dictated over the 
telephone a message to the great inventor. 

The German language has brought many a promising 
philologist to an parly grave and enveloped many others 
m the gloom of spiritual night. Inspired by a youthful spirit 
of enterpnse, suffused with rosy hopes, many a one has 
engaged upon the difficult task of tracking down the phrases 
of a German sentence, those elusive creations which shimmer 
and twist and turn far away and dimly in the distance. No 
sooner would the optimistically inclined youth imagine 
that he had spotted the end of the sentence and detected 
that relieving, all-explaining verb on the horizon, than 
a subordinate clause would poke its grinning face in between 
him and his goal, until at last the wanderer would arrive 
at the end of the sentence, exhausted, aged and broken. 

A ghnt of joy and triumph in his eye, the old sage would 
cry, I have It I have got hold of the verb, and now I know 
what ffie whole damned sentence means!’ Then he would 
find that he had long ago forgotten the beginning of the 
sentence the beginning which he had first known in the 

ays^of his youth, when the grass was green and his sweet- 
heart was still alive. 

_ Tffiere are said to have been students of German who 
m e ween two lucid intervals would imagine themselves 
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to be St John the Evangelist and, slightly adapting, would 
mmxnur for hours on end, ‘In the beginning was the verb ’ 

I venture to maintain that a learned German who attains 
eminence as a philosopher does so, not with the help of the 
German sentence-formation, but in spite of it; a case of the 
sur^val of the fittest. It goes without saying that the spirit 
of German grammar could not stand in the way of a genius 
and matheinatician like Einstein. And thus he was able 
without further disadvantage to dictate over the telephone 
foll^!l!--'^''^^“"^ translated into English, rL as 

To the inventor and scientist who applied the accomplish- 
field of electricity with greatest success 
and for the benefit of mankind to the domain of mechanics 
and whose power of imagination created values the manifesta- 
tions of which contribute towards bringing the peoples of the 

Alb'enSc* ’’ 

I cabled tht message to New York, merely taking the 
hberty of splitting up the theorem into equations of thf first 
degree-forgme me, I mean dissecting the phrase into a 
number of short sentences. 






Chapter Miruteen 

LES EXTREMES SE TOUCHENT 

ONE DAY IN A SMALL SCOTTISH TOWN A BOY WHO WAS TO 

become a pioneer for the rights of the poor first saw the 
light of day. He built up Ae British Labour Party into 
something powerful and of importance. During the Great 
War he willingly suffered all the consequences of his pacifist 
convictions. Then came the day when, to the dismay and 
surprise of the City of London and the Tory Clubs the 
Labour Party of which he was leader was promoted from 
‘a confounded nuisance’ to ‘His Majesty’s Government’ 
and James Ramsay MacDonald became His Majesty’s 
Prime Minister. But although the integrity and honesty of 
this man were beyond doubt, he was a Labour leader and 
not a revolutionary. Not a barricade, but the House of 
Commons was his natural environment. The breeches and 
sword at the King’s levee became him better than the cloth 
cap and muffler of the British workman. Spiritually this 
man, who was ethically on such a high level, was first and 
foremost His Britannic Majesty’s faithful commoner, then 
an M.P., and finally a Labour leader. When Fate handed 
the penniless Scots boy his sealed orders for life, the docu¬ 
ment was inadvertently placed in the wrong ’envelope— 
namely in one which bore in block letters the device ‘ On 
His Majesty’s Service’. ’ 

Only a few years later in the Ghetto of a smaU Russian 
town another equally poor boy took his first glimpse of a 
world which even m those parts was ruled by financiers and 
big landowners, who divided their time between the Nevski 
Prospekt, their estates and the Riviera, and saw in the Tsar’s 
Court the rallying-point of their social and personal ambitions. 

^ Inis boy became a revolutionary, went through the 
inewtable banishment to Siberia and became as adept at 
handling the weapons of rhetoric as revolvers and bombs - 
ffle habitual arguments used in his surroundings in any 
exchange of opinion with the Okhrana and the Cossacks. 

192 . 
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His integrity and the honesty of his Bolshevist convictions 
were equally beyond doubt; but Fate provided him wit^an 
environment of revolutionaries’ hide-outs, thick with cigarette^ 
smoke, improvised platforms in factory yards, and barricades 
made with paving-stones This untidy, unkempt man played 
an important part in bringing about the fall of the TsaS 
re^me, and on the occasion of the Communist ‘SpartacJs 
rising in Berlin in 1919, he hurried from Moscow to direct 
operations from a secret hiding-place in the Prussian capital 
And now Carl Radek, Tsar-destroyer and Bolshevist,^and 
James Ramsay MacDonald, His Britannic Majesty’s Prime 
Minister-to-be, faced each other personally for the first time 
They had become the two outstanding characters of a drama 

in^llecrfT Tt ^P--‘-cle of an 

inteUectual duel between their bitterly-opposed conceptions 

the Reichstag m Berlin a congress of the Second or Amster¬ 
dam International, the ‘ Two-and-a-halfth ’ or Vienna 
International, and the Third or Moscow International. It 
was an attempt to unite these three labour movements, and 
rengthen international Socialism by working out a 

ruH"Th“' International?, wHch 

‘th?^Ur n"" The chair was taken by 

the mother of German Communism’, Clara ZetHn. The 

econd International was represented, among others by 

PaTv^v^he^T^^"^ Wallhead of the British Labou? 
the i Belgians Vandervelde and Camille Huysmans, 

M?J and“a1 was a grandson of Kari 

Menf of th" n Menshevik, Chernov, formerly 

President of the Constituent Assembly under Kerensky! 

had sh'oT^h 1 sent Dr Friedrich Adler, who 

had shot the Austrian Prime Minister, Count Stiirgkh, and 

tion in^A outbreak of the revolu- 

TWrd T r “ ‘delegates of the 

hird^International there were, among others, Carl Radek, 
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and Nicolai Bukharin, the leading theoretician of Com 
munism, a small, neat man, dressed, unlike Radek with 
pat care, wiA a trim, fair moustache and small pointed 
hep, whose life was to be ended by the buUets of a Russian 
firing-squad during a ‘purge’ in March 1938. 

Even at the opening meeting there was a sharp conflict 
between the ideologies of Social Democracy and Gom- 
mumsm, and the prospects did not look hopeful. Then in 
p morning session of Tuesday, April 4th, Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald addressed a formal ultimatum to the Third Inter- 
nponal, in which he named three conditions for co-operatine 
with them. Firstly, Moscow must immediately cease the 
practice of noyautage, that is, the disruption of the Western 
Social Democratic parties by the founding of Communist 
ce s m their midst. Secondly^ a committee consisting of 
members of ^ the three Internationals should proceed to 
Georgia, which had been occupied by the Russians and 
mpe into a Soviet republic, and should ask the inhabitants 
whper they wished to have a Social Democratic or a Soviet 
repe. Thirdly, the Scotsman demanded that the mass trial 
ol forty-seven mernbers of the former Russian Social Revolu¬ 
tionary pty, which was taking place at the time, should 
proceed under the control of international Socialism’, and 
thatpndpelde should be admitted for the defence. Ramsay 
MacDonald accompanied these demands by a scathing 

criticism of the Moscow point of view. 

Radek, who knew EngHsh fairly well but could command 
no eloquence m that language, replied in German. His 
remarks wp bitter and sarcastic in the extreme, and oc- 
pionally_ became personal. He referred to Ramsay Mac- 
^nald with biting scorn as ‘citizen’—and not as 

omrade ^ MacDonald. The atmosphere was tense. The 
peral opimon was that the various parties would now 
sply manoeuvre in an effort to shift the responsibihty for 
t conference on to somebody else. When I 

asked Radek and Bukharin for their opinions, they both said 
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emphatically that they could not accept MacDonald’s 
conditions. Longuet and Wallhead told me that the con¬ 
ference was doomed to failure. 

While the Italian Socialist Serrati was endeavourino- to 
bridge the difference between MacDonald and Radek, l“was 
having a chat in a corner with F. A. Voigt, at that time 
Berlin correspondent of the Manchester Guardian and now their 
diplomatic correspondent with his headquarters in London 
Among their colleagues, most British journalists enjoy respect 
for theii high professional ethics and their wide education* 
but over and above this, Voigt was and still is regarded by 
his international colleagues as an example of the finest type 
of British journalist. He is a worthy representative of that 
distinguished newspaper, the Manchester Guardian. 

Listen, said Voigt, I don’t believe Ramsay MacDonald 
and Radek have ever met personally. How about you and 
me bringing them together?’ 

‘First-rate!’ I answered enthusiastically. ‘What a scoop!’ 

Then let s see what we can do,’ said my colleague. We 
held a short council of war. 

Before the end of the morning session, we separated, each 
approaching a number of delegates and inviting them to 
lunch in the Wiener Schloss Restaurant in the Dorotheen- 
strasse, not far from the Reichstag building. We told each 
one that we had invited a few other delegates, but we were 
rather vague as to their identity, for we feared that other¬ 
wise we should never manage to get the Scotsman to meet 
Radek and Bukharin socially. Our invitations were accepted 
by Ramsay MacDonald, PhiHps Price, who at that time was 
the Daily Herald correspondent in Berlin, Radek, Bukharin 
another representative of the Third International whose 
name I forget, Jean Longuet, the close collaborator of Leon 
Blum and at that time editor of Le Populaire, the official 
organ of French Social Democracy; by another French 
journalist, and by Dr Rudolph Breitscheid, leader of what was 
then known as the Independent Socialist Party of Germany. 
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We had arranged the table so that Ramsay MacDonald 
and Radek should face each other in the centre, Voigt and 
myself sitting on either side of the Scotsman. Bukharin was 
to sit on my right, and Philips Price on Voigt’s left, on the 
narrow side of the table. To the right of Radek was the 
third Russian, and on his left were the French journalist 
and Breitscheid. Longuet was to sit between Breitscheid and 
Bukharin, on the other narrow side of the table. 

The Russians were the first to arrive, and Radek explained 
politely that as a matter of principle they could not allow 
representatives of the bourgeois Press to pay for their lunch. 
We had just begun to talk, when a group of men entered 
the restaurant and made for the isolated corner in which we 
had reserved our table. The group was headed by Ramsay 
MacDonald. 

He and Radek stiffened for a moment. Then politeness 
took the upper hand, and they both smiled and decided to 
make the best of a bad job; Voigt and myself rejoicing the 
while much as Mephistopheles must have done when he 
brought Faust and Gretchen together. 

They shook hands and sat down obediently opposite each 
other. The other guests also greeted each other and took 
their seats. 

The conversation began haltingly and the atmosphere was 
strained. Voigt and I tried to liven things up, and after a 
while we were rewarded by an animated buzz of general 
conversation. 

I asked Ramsay MacDonald his opinion as to what the 
near future would bring in home affairs in Britain. He 
prophesied—prophecies are always risky—that Lloyd George 
would resign after the economic conference which was just 
beginning at Genoa (and which brought about the surprising 
Rapallo Treaty between Germany and Russia) and that he 
would be followed by a Tory Cabinet, probably under Lord 
Derby. This Cabinet, he added, would stand for co¬ 
operation with France. 
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This latter prophecy turned out to be true. Since then 
John Bull and Marianne have realized that it is expedient 
not only for their own well-being but for the peace of mind 
of the entire neighbourhood that, like all good married 
couples, they should separate from their temporary co 
respondents and fulfil their matrimonial duties in an 
atmosphere of lasting harmony. 

I managed to introduce into the conversation my own 
deep-rooted personal opinion that England’s anti-Turkish 
policy was a cardinal mistake, and that Downing Street 
would one day have to return to Disraeli’s conviction that 
Britain and Turkey must be in the same camp in order to 
restore world peace. I was delighted when Ramsay Mac¬ 
Donald, Radek and Longuet agreed with me, and I was 
still more delighted when I was lucky with my prophecy 
for as my various ‘columnist’ colleagues know, there are 
several kinds of political prophets-for instance, the wise 
ones, who seldom prophesy, and the infallible ones, who 
were lucky once and have refrained ever since. 

After a while, we saw our secret hopes realized, the con¬ 
versation got round to the difference of opinion which separ¬ 
ated those two men sitting facing each other. The white 
table-cloth which had replaced the green, and the physical 
proximity had their effect. The general conversation gave 
way to a dialogue between these two, and the tone of this 
dialogue ^ew less strained and more friendly as it pro- 
ceeded. MacDonald was relatively more open in the expres¬ 
sion of his views, Radek wittier; but irony and sarcasm had 
rammed, ^ and there was no more mention of ‘Citizen’ 
MacDonald. Both were earnestly endeavouring to see the 
others point of view. It was a striHng example of what 
personal contact can do, and how spiritual distance can be 
reduced by physical rapprochement 

‘Now, look here, Radek,’ the Englishman would say as 

If™ the table, to bring home an important 
pomt, and Radek would listen attentively. Over the coffee 
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the Russian made a good-natured gibe in his rather faulty 
English, ‘You will get a surprise this afternoon. I will speak 
as if I would speak in the House of Commons!’ ^ 
When we returned to the Reichstag, the former implacable 
enemies walked in ahead of us, engaged in an animated and 
friendly discussion. Longuet came up to Voigt and myself 
‘That was the real conference of the Internationals ’ lie 
said with a laugh. ’ 

The afternoon began with a short secret meeting of the 
Communists, then the general afternoon session started 
Carl Radek was the first to speak, and it was in a changed 
tone. ‘Citizen MacDonald’ had become ‘Comrade Mac¬ 
Donald’. He explained that he had found it necessary to 
revise his opinion of MacDonald’s motives. He was now 
convinced, he said, that MacDonald ‘spoke with absolute 
honesty and conviction, as a Socialist’. 

General consternation. 

_ He had weighed up MacDonald’s demands very thoroughly 
since the morning session, he continued. The delegates of 
International had just been discussing them, and 
were prepared to accept them in principle. 

Baflded silence in the room. Had they heard aright? A 
miracle seemed to have happened—quite incomprehensible. 

Voigt and myself again wore Mephistophelean smiles. 
Seldom had an item on the expense-account of a newspaper 
secured a more interesting news story than the cost of that 
luncheon-party at the Wiener Schloss Restaurant. 

Ramsa,y MacDonald died, as a British Prime Minister 
should die, peacefully. Bukharin met with the revolutionary’s 
dassical end—sentenced to death—by a Soviet and not a 
Tsarist court. The same court banished Radek for a long 
period to Siberia, to which Tsarist tribunals had first intro¬ 
duced him. Jean Longuet was the victim of an accident in 
Fans in September 1938. 

Both MacDonald and Radek were at heart honest and 
sincere; and yet it would have been hard to imagine two 
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more complete opposites, in figure, in manner, in dress in 
thought in deed and in their way of dealing with problems 
It would have been hard to picture the Scotsman in an 
ill-fitting, shabby, spotty suit, at the head of an angry mob 
storing the Romanov’s Winter Palace, in his left W a 
red flag, in his right a hand-grenade. It would be still more 
difficult to picture Radek standing on a barricade, pointing 
to the Tsar s Cossacks, who were preparing to attack, and 
calling to his followers, ‘Comrades, let us venture to move 
conclusively that we beg to disagree with the gallant g-entle 
men opposite.’ * 

But the first, and, I believe, the last meeting, of these 
diametncally opposed characters provided an impressive 
illustration^ of the magic of personal contact, which should 
be heartening to all statesmen who are prepared to regard 
the agreements resulting from personal contact as sacred. 








Chapter Twenty 

THE SPHINX STRIKES 

AT THE TIME OF THE CONFERENCE OF THE THREE INTERNATIONAT o 
m Berlin, the then Commissar for Foreign Affairs of the Soviet 
Union, Grigon Chicherin, was stopping in Berlin with Lit 
vmov, who at the time was his first assistant and was later 
to succeed him. They were on their way to the International 
Economic Conference in Genoa, where a few days later the 
Germans and Russians were to startle the world by the 
Treaty of Rapallo, just as they did by their non-aggression 
pact m August 1939. I had met Litvinov several times in 
Copenhagen in 1920, and I now had several opportunities 
of meeting Chicherin. One of these occasions was a tea-party 
which he gave to the representatives of the foreign Press in 
the rooms of the Soviet Embassy, which had formerly been 
the Imperial Russian Embassy, in Unter den Linden. The 
tea and other refreshments were served on china which still 
bore the double eagle and the monogram of Nicholas 11. 
Chicherin, descended from an old aristocratic family which 
had held important posts under Catherine the Great had 
the bearing of a professional diplomat, and was far in 
advance of most of his European colleagues where intelligence 
and cunning were required. He spoke English, French and 
u-erman with equal fluency. 

I also met the German parties to the Rapallo coup. Dr 
Walter Rathenau, so far the first and last Jewish Minister 
of the German Reich, whose policy of co-operation with 
Russia Hitler emulated seventeen years later,, in the late 
s^mer of 1939, invited the Press representatives to tea in the 
Chancellery. The following day he was due to leave for Genoa. 

Rathenau had graduated into politics from the business 

ml' the Allgemeine 

ektrizitategesellschaft, one of Germany’s biggest concerns, 

for some time He was tall and strongly built, with a large 
bald head and a tiny pointed beard, and he delivered us a 
lecture on the economic position of Europe and of Germany 
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as he saw it. An exceptionally cultured and intellectually 
developed man, Rathenau was both modest and dignified 
in his manner. His mentality was more that of a theoretician 
than of a tactician. But he was shortly to prove by the 
sensational diplomatic success of the unexpected Rapallo 
Treaty that there are no rules in psychology. His statements 
gave an impression of absolute integrity to all present, among 
whom was Oswald Garrison Willard, then editor of the New 
York Nation, who was touring Europe. 

At the suggestion of a Wilhelmstrasse official who was 
present, I delivered a short vote of thanks to Rathenau on 
behalf of my colleagues and myself. He replied politely that 
he had been very pleased to meet us and hoped that he 
would have the pleasure again many times in the future. 

At about that time, the German government learnt that 
members of reactionary circles were planning to murder 
Rathenau. They offered to give him an escort of detectives, 
but he refused. ^ 

A few weeks later, he returned from Genoa. Shortly after 
that, at II a.m. on June 24th, one of my informants rang me 
up^ at the office. I could hear by his voice that he was excited. 

'Have you heard about Rathenau?’ 

^What about him?’ 

He was murdered ten minutes ago. The murderers drove 
past his open car and threw in a hand-grenade. He died on 
the way to hospital’ 


Fortunately, a newspaperman’s job is not confined to 
politics. At about the time of Rathenau’s death, I made the 
acquaintance of A. Miethe, professor of photo-chemistry 
and astrophysics at the well-known Charlottenburg 
University of Engineering. He was one of the leading 
European scientists in his particular line, and was the 
mventor of the three-colour printing process. We became 
good friends, and a while later he procured for me a 
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'twenty-four-hour beat’ in the Press on his discovery of 
the production of gold from mercury. For thousands of 
years, alchemists had occupied themselves with that problem* 
about fourteen years later I had the opportunity in London 
of looking through hundreds of pages of manuscript written 
by the great Sir Isaac Newton personally, in which he 
describes his experiments in an attempt to discover the 
philosopher’s stone, with the help of which mercury would 
be turned into gold. But apparently it was left to Professor 
Miethe to bring this secret to the light of day. With the 
help of his assistant, Dr H. Stammreich, he had evolved a 
method of smashing the mercury atom, whereupon it split 
into helium and gold. The importance of the discovery was 
scientific rather than practical, since the 'noble metal’ was 
produced in such small quantities that the spiritual equilib¬ 
rium of humanity would scarcely have been upset nor the 
number of despicable actions arising out of greed increased 
above normal. The only exception was a banker by the 
name of Nicholas R., to whom I disclosed the discovery 
and who was transported into a sort of ecstatic convulsion 
at the thought that he might be able to earn still more gold 
with still less 'effort. He urged me to introduce him to the 
scientist; but I was not keen, particularly as I had no very 
high opinion of Mr R. He had a glass eye, which was dis¬ 
tinguishable from his own eye by reason of the fact that 
from time to time it seemed to give forth a glimmer of pity 
and humanity. I never heard whether (or not) he managed 
to establish contact with Professor Miethe. 

The latter was soon attacked by his colleagues, who 
maintained that they had been unable to repeat the experi¬ 
ment, and that probably the gold had been obtained through 
the use of inadvertently soiled instruments in the laboratory. 
Miethe died a while later and I never heard how the dispute 
ended. One thing is certain, and that is that his good faith 
was never for one moment doubted, not even by his rivals. 

I was also in contact in Berlin with another interesting 
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man, who had attained eminence in another branch of 
science. Dr Magnus Hirschfeld, one of the most famous 
sexual ’pathologists of our time, head of the Institute for 
Sexual Research in Berlin. I was collecting material at the 
time for a series of articles on the ‘sexual underworld’ of 
Europe, and on the occasion of my visits I received much 
valuable information from Dr Hirschfeld. Among other 
things, he had a complete statistical record of the distribu¬ 
tion of homosexuality throughout the world, and I remember 
his categoric declaration that every thirtieth man and every 
thirtieth woman was from birth, that is, constitutionally, 
homosexual or bi-sexual, and this throughout the world 
without any geographical limits. He stressed the fact that 
this applied to the genuine, lifelong homosexuals and did 
not take into account the large numbers of people in 
prison-camps, prisons, boarding-schools, etc., who are en¬ 
couraged or forced by their environment into temporary 
abnormal sexual activity. Dr Hirschfeld emphasized in this 
connection that of course there are infinitely more sexual 
intermediate and mixed types in the psychic sense than in 
the physical. 

At the end of June 1922, my friend Carl D. Groat, at 
that time Berlin correspondent of the United Press, and 
now publisher of a prosperous newspaper in Columbus, 
Ohio, brought me an offer from the ‘U.P. ’ which was a 
pure gamble on their part, but which was based on the 
confidence which Roy W. Howard, chairman of their 
board of directors at the time, placed in my business and 
executive abilities, ‘if any’. I had done only journalistic 
work till then. The offer now suggested that I should return 
to the U.P., from which I had resigned some time pre¬ 
viously, that I should work for some time in their New 
York and Washington offices, in order to receive a thorough 
training in American methods of news-gathering and dis¬ 
semination, after which I was to become general European 
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business manager of the U.P., organizing and supervising 
their news-service for the Continent of Europe and the 
Near East and creating a market for it in those territories 
I accepted gratefully, and I was pleased that neither party 
had cause to regret the decision. ^ 

I had booked my passage in the George Washington and 
was packing when something unforeseen occurred. 

On August 26th, just about twenty months after my 
interview with hiin, my one-time G.O.C., Kemal Ataturk 
routed the Greeks in Asia Minor. The leader of the Turkish 
Western Army, which was at the scene of the victory, was 
Ismet Pasha, who is to-day known as Ismet Ineunu and has 
succeeded Kemal as President of the Turkish republic- 
and at the decisive position in the front line where the Turks 
broke through was my old friend, Nadji Bey, of whom I had 
taken leave in 1918 in the fairy-tale palace of Yildiz-Kyeushk 
when he was A.D.C. to the Sultan Mehmed Vahideddin. Nadji 
Bey, who was in the habit of reading Goethe’s Werther in the 
lulls of battle, had since become Nadji Pasha. 

The Turks had worked out a strategy similar to the one 
by which they themselves had been routed by Allenby in 
September 1918. Detachments of cavalry were kept in 
readiness to charge through the gaps in the Greek front. 
They pushed straight ahead, irrespective of obstacles, clos¬ 
ing m on both sides on the Greeks, who fled panic-stricken 
brfore them. Completely cut off from their communications 
with the rear, the Greeks fled to the west, to the sea. 

Kemal Ataturk on the day of attack had given his troops 
the camtic command, ‘Objective—the Mediterranean!’ 
Within ten days the Turks had covered 190 miles, 
rivi^ the Greeks before them. And when the commander 
of a Greek battahon at last managed to get through on the 
telephone to his base at Smyrna, he was answered by a 

lurkish officer, who spoke in French so that he would 
understand. 

A small percentage of the Greeks managed to get away 
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on Allied ships. Relatively few were taken prisoner. The 
rest were wiped out. It was one of the most terrible defeats 
of history. And the Turks marched onwards, to drive the 
Greeks on the European mainland from Thrace. 

But the way to Thrace led through Constantinople, 
which was occupied by the Allies. So the entry of the Turks 
into Constantinople would mean the renewed flaring up of 
the World War. 

Lloyd George fell. The Turks approached Constantinople. 
There was nobody to resist them. Paralysed with fear, Europe 
saw the danger of another conflagration drawing closer. 

I was just busy packing my cabin-trunk and wondering 
about buying a new Gillette in New York, when the Berlin 
office of the United Press rang me up and read out a cable 
from K. A. Bickel, General Manager and later President 
of the telegraph agency: 

‘bickel cables quote new developments suggest obvious 
importance having direct service Constantinople event 
occupation by kemal stop rush bing Constantinople quickest 
possible stop view bings experience hopefulest he might 
join kemal unquote’ 

I closed my cabin-trunk and put it on one side, adjourning 
consideration on the matter of a new Gillette. I then inter¬ 
viewed the ex-Khedive of Egypt, Abbas Hilmy Pasha, 
whom the British had dethroned in 1914 in favour of his 
cousin, King Fuad, father of the present young King 
Farouk, about his reaction to Kemal Pasha’s victory. I 
promised on my word of honour that I would keep his 
residence in Berlin strictly secret and would not publish 
the interview until he had left the city. Then I ‘rushed 
Constantinople quickest possible ’ and shortly afterwards 
found myself once more standing on the shores of the fairy- 
like Bosporus, this time as a civilian, bearing not a sword, 
but a much more useful if less impressive instrument, a 
Remington portable. 







Chapter Twenty-One 
TURKISH TRIUMPH 

AS USUAL, THE FIRST QUESTIONS ONE PUT TO ONe’s FRIENDS 
as a newspaperman on the scene of the assignment were for 
the purpose of sketching in the necessary background for 
the interpretation of the events. And as always on arrival 
in a strange country, my very first question was: ‘Who 
hates whom here to-day, and why?’ 

The answer this time was particularly meaty, even for 
Constantinople, Europe’s traditional ‘whispering gallery’. 
In addition to the ‘daily dozen’ hates which every European 
experiences each morning before breakfast, just to keep him 
fit, the French, the English, the Greeks, the Turks and the 
Russians were all busy hating on the day of my arrival; 
the English were hating the Turks, the French and the 
Russians; the Russians the English and the French; the 
Turks the English, for the French and the Italians had 
sided with the Turks, and the Greeks no longer counted, 
since one hates only those whom one fears; and they all 
still hated the Germans. So everybody was well satisfied, 
having ample opportunity to hate away to their hearts’ content, 
which resulted in a state of general moral equilibrium. 

The Greeks were the only ones whose demand exceeded 
the supply. They hated the English, who had driven them 
into the disastrous adventure in Asia Minor, and also the 
Turks and the Russians, who were their official enemies, 
and the French and the Italians, who occupied a similar 
role unofficially; but that seemed to them still insufficient, 
so they elected to hate themselves. In putting this decision 
into practice, they had another revolution, the supporters 
of Venizelos executing the Prime Minister, Gounaris, and 
a number of Greek Ministers and generals in Athens. With 
that off their mind, they all felt better. 

Constantinople, with its hybrid population and its hybrid 
mentality, has always been a hotbed of intrigue and espionage. 
But this time it had excelled itself. By the sweat of their 
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brow the secret agents of a dozen European governments 
were busy poking their noses into every bit of dirty linen 
in order to earn their salary. Young men, worthy of a better 
future, who through good honest work had won an academic 
degree or a commission in some European army, spent their 
days endeavouring along painfully amateur lines to cross¬ 
question chambermaids as to the erotic and other secret 
habits of diplomats residing in the place, for the sake of 
the good old flag of their respective countries. Their false 
moustaches slipping out of place in their enthusiasm, they 
prowled like Gherokees on the warpath, tracking Turkish 
and other delegates even unto the scene of the most hush- 
hush performances, in the secret hope that the gentlemen 
might drop something. These young people prided them¬ 
selves on a patriotism for which no sacrifice was too great, 
no lavatory too malodorous. In their spare time many of 
them were probably in the habit of going through their 
own dirty linen, just to keep their hand in. 

Many European gentlemen hardly knew in the general 
confusion for which country they were spying; while the 
Greek, Levantine and Armenian hotel-porters, footmen and 
servants hardly knew for which country they were not spying. 

And as always in this heroic kind of atmosphere, the old 
saying applied, ‘A knave sees nothing but knaves.’ Every 
living soul came under suspicion. Not being a particularly 
conspicuous figure myself, I was taken only for a British, 
Turkish and Russian spy, and that only during the first 
few days; for since I failed to mislay a code either in the 
strawberry jam or in the lavatory, Messrs. The Secret Agents 
soon turned their attention to more interesting cases. 

One of my colleagues told me how he had locked his 
clothes in his suit-case, and placed a note on top: 

'You silly idiot, if I were a spy like you, do you think 
I should be foolish enough to leave anything compromising 
in this hotel room?’ 
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But the secret agent had a sense of humour too. When 
my friend returned three days later, he found his note still 
there, and underneath it, the words: 

‘Now don’t be rude!’ 


Each morning we correspondents—there were about two 
dozen of us in all—would drive to the British G.H.Q_., where 
Major Johnson of the British General Staff would read out the 
official statement, giving a short resume of the events of the 
past twenty-four hours, including the Turkish troop movements. 

Admiral Mark Bristol, U.S. High Commissioner at 
Constantinople, was most helpful and obliging towards 
the representatives of the American Press. The admirable 
relationship of open, friendly, informal contact between 
Press representatives and high functionaries of the U.S., 
from the President downwards, a thing almost unknown 
in the chancelleries of Europe, was here in evidence. Out 
of business hours, the Admiral was also a charming host, 
on his. flagship the Scorpion and in the rooms of the Embassy. 

A completely new element in the life of the city was 
provided by the tens of thousands of Russian refugees, who 
had fled on Allied ships to Constantinople after the Soviet 
victory over General Wrangel’s White army in the Crimea, 
prior to spreading into the capitals of Western Europe. 
They were followed shortly by hundreds of thousands of 
Asia Minor Greeks, anti-Fascist Italians, Liberal and Social- 
Democratic Germans and Austrians, German Jews, and 
Republican Spaniards, who compose the ‘migration of 
tribes which has been in progress in Europe for the past 
twenty years and which comprises as many if not more 
souls than the ‘great migration’ after the collapse of the 
Roman Enapire. 

The large number of lovely Russian women plunged the 
bachelors of the town, and those who would have wished 
themselves such, into great mental and spiritual conflict. 
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especially as the Turkish women^ who could easily have 
vied with the Russians for beauty and charm, were as a rule 
inaccessible to the Europeans. Many of the Allied officers 
and diplomats fell head over heels in love, allowing the 
completely misguided notion to become fixed in their heads 
that being in love was pleasanter than an armed enemy 
attack on the city. Later on, however, many of them were 
to make the discovery that in a man’s life love is not an 
incident but an accident. But by the time they found that 
out, it was too late, for whereas in the Great War, if one 
got too deeply entangled in a love-afifair, one could always 
escape by choosing the lesser evil, and oflfering one’s services 
at the front, here there was no chance of anything of the sort, 
since the front was coming to town—the Turks were con¬ 
verging upon Constantinople. 

About fifteen ladies who had formerly been members of 
the Russian aristocracy opened an exclusive restaurant 
called the ‘ Grand Cercle Muscovite ’, in which, assisted by 
waiters, they served the guests, and also danced with them. 
It was not a night-club in the ordinary sense of the word, 
and the atmosphere was invariably one of good taste. Each 
one of the hostesses was lovelier than the other, and not till 
that day had I really had any conception of what the tortures 
of Tantalus must have been. 

In the Pera Palace Hotel one evening, I met the famous 
Norwegian Arctic explorer. Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, whose 
name is still mentioned with gratitude to-day by hundreds 
of thousands of refugees from a half-score of countries; for 
it was through his intervention that they were able to obtain 
a ‘Nansen Pass’, which entitled them to shelter and nourish¬ 
ment after all the deprivations to which the intolerance 
of their own fellow-citizens had subjected them. He was 
an imposing old man, standing over six feet, with grey hair 
and moustache, and a powerful face eloquent of both strength 
and humanity. He was one of the most distinguished and 
impressive people I have ever met. 
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When the armistice conference between the Allies and the 
Greeks on the one side and the Turks on the other, began 
in the little harbour-town of Mudania on the Asiatic shore 
of the Sea of Marmora, I left a journalist in Constantinople 
as a temporary ‘spot protection man’ for the United Press 
and decided to go over to Mudania myself. 

Four of us hired a motor-boat with a Moslem crew— 
John Clayton of the Chicago Tribune, Clare Sheridan, who 
represented the New York World at the time, .and who 
mentions this trip in her book, Nuda Veritas, James Bradstreet, 
an Australian who was travelling for the New York Times 
and myself. After seven hours beneath the light of a glorious 
full moon, we reached Mudania and spent the night on board. 
The following morning, we met the Turkish delegation, led 
by Ismet Ineunu. Kemal Ataturk, the saviour of his country, 
remained in near-by Brussa during the conference, from where 
he daily determined the attitude of the Turkish delegation. 

The Allied generals, of whom Sir Charles Harington, later 
Governor of Gibraltar, represented Britain, General Charpy, 
France, and General Mombelli, Italy, and the British and 
French correspondents, and also Glare Sheridan, were put 
up on the Allied warships, which lay off Mudania. Clayton, 
Bradstreet and myself managed to get rooms in the town, 
where the Turks received us most graciously. Unlike the 
Allies, they had no censorship, and we could report just what 
we wished. After each sitting of the conference Ismet Pasha 
would show us the notes and other memoirs which General 
Harington had sent him, together with a copy of his replies. 

I met several old friends among the Turkish officers, and 
took all my meals with the Turkish delegation in their mess. 
In this way I got the ‘lowdown’ twice daily on the inner 
workings of the conference. The day after our arrival, I 
suggested to Ismet Pasha that, like the Allies, he should 
issue an official statement to the Press representatives each 
day, so that we might give the world Press both the Allied 
and the Turkish point of view. Ismet fell in with the idea. 
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With regard to our own reports, he continued to leave us 
complete freedom, and we sent our dispatches daily by 
motor-boat to Constantinople, without even showing them 
to the Turkish officials, and from there they were sent out 
over the cables of the Eastern Telegraph Company, which 
were under British military control. We worked for eighteen 
to twenty hours daily, and hardly got any sleep, keeping 
ourselves going by sheer enthusiasm and a lot of black coffee. 

On the day after my arrival in Mudania, there occurred 
an incident which passed unnoticed by many people, and 
which can be told without harm now that Britain and Turkey 
have buried the hatchet. It was a classic example of the 
greatly underrated sense of humour of the Turks, by means 
of which they contrive in harmless but none the less obvious 
manner to let the other fellow know exactly what they 
think of him. 

The Kemalists had seized huge supplies of arms, munitions 
and uniforms, with which the Lloyd George government 
had provided the Greeks. Now that the fighting was over, 
the Allied generals were received with full military honours 
on the quayside of Mudania, and as Sir Charles Harington 
stepped ashore, accompanied by his French and Italian 
colleagues, he found himself faced with a Turkish guard 
of honour of picked men, complete with military band. 

The intelligent man will usually notice everything that 
is going on about him, the wise man sometimes will not. 
Whether Sir Charles, whose wisdom kept his country out 
of a major war, observed everything of importance on that 
hot autumn day, I am not in a position to say. It is quite 
possible that he did not. But I did. As he was passing along 
the ranks of the Turkish guard of honour, I saw that the 
entire company was clad in brand-new British uniforms, 
from which not even the original buttons had been removed. 

So it came about that on 250 Turkish chests 1,250 unicorns 
looked forth upon the world in acute embarrassment, 
endeavouring to appear unconcerned, and 1,250 lions glared 
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in impotent rage, while beneath their paws the glaring sun 
of Asia glittered mockingly on the 1,250-fold admonishment 
Honi soit qui mal y pense, ’ 


Ismet Pasha granted my request that he should allow the 
newspaper-representatives to witness the solemn act of signing 
the armistice agreement. The delegations and the corres¬ 
pondents spent the night from the loth to the nth October 
smoking and chatting in the conference building, while the 
agreement was being typed. It was signed at 6.30 a.m. 
Then Harington held out his hand across the table to Ismet 
and the Turk shook it; the first handshake exchanged between 
them, and the first exchanged between their two nations 
since 1914. 

After that, the Allied generals returned to their warships, 
and I took my leave of the Turks and returned to Constanti¬ 
nople on board a French destroyer. Before leaving, however, 
I entrusted one of the Turkish delegates with a letter to 
Kemal Ataturk, requesting him to hand it to the addressee 
in Brussa. It contained a request for an interview, a list of 
questions to which I wished Kemal to reply, and twenty- 
five Turkish pounds to cover telegraphic expenses, since I 
requested him to send the replies to me in this manner. 

Two days after my return to Constantinople, I was rung 
up by the 'Red Crescent^ the Turkish equivalent of the 
‘Red Cross’, which had become a sort of unofficial Kemalist 
embassy. They had a letter for me. 

It contained KemaPs answers to my questions, and the 
twenty-five pounds were returned, since the statements from 
the head of victorious Turkey had not come by wire. The 
reason why they had not was that the Kemal who was being 
interviewed at the moment of his greatest triumph, when 
he had just dictated his armistice terms to the great powers, 
had remembered the Kemal attacked by the Greeks, sur¬ 
rounded by the powers, cut off from the outside world, 
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sentenced to death as a traitor by his own ruler^ Sultan 
Mehmed Vahideddin, the Kemal who had been forced to 
send his answers to my questions through a secret, round¬ 
about channel, in order that his voice might reach the 
Western world and proclaim his programme. 

And so, as an emphatic gesture of friendship, he repeated 
what he had once been constrained to do; he sent his answers 
to me by courier, a colonel of the Turkish general staff. 

The contents of KemaFs statements on his peace pro¬ 
gramme were identical point for point with what he had 
said at the time of his country’s greatest humiliation; but 
how completely had the outward conditions changed! One 
and a half years before his claims had been merely an act 
of defiance. Now they had developed into a programme, 
which the leader of a nation only a few millions strong and 
bleeding from countless wounds was able to dictate to the 
spokesmen of six hundred million people. 


After four years I visited the Crown Prince Abdul Medjid 
once again in his fairy-like private palace on the Asiatic 
shore of the Bosporus. He gave me an interview for the 
Press, and when I told him that I intended to write a serial 
about Turkey, he took a piece of his notepaper, headed with 
the Imperial turban, and wrote a preface to the serial. 
A month later, this preface acquired an unexpected 
importance, for the Turkish National Assembly elected the 
Prince to be Caliph of the Faithful, spiritual head of the four 
hundred million Moslems in the world. 

My travelling-companions for part of the return journey 
from Constantinople to Vienna were two very pleasant and 
courteous young British officers, a second-lieutenant who 
spoke excellent Turkish and who was, I believe, a member 
of the British Intelligence Service, and a lieutenant. The 
Greek troops were just evacuating Eastern Thrace, in accord¬ 
ance with the terms of the armistice. Looking ouVof the 
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carriage-window we could see flames as high as a house on 
the horizon. It was the Thracian village of Katrankeuy, 
which was in process of being ‘evacuated’ by the Greeks. 
We fell to talking of the massacres of Turkish civilians 
perpetrated by the Greeks in Asia Minor in 1919, and again 
on the occasion of their retreat; and the lieutenant told 
how in Smyrna he had seen with his own eyes a local Greek 
woman straddle-legged over the torn and bleeding corpse 
of a Turkish civilian murdered by the Greek soldiers and 
urinating on it in front of everybody, cackling with laughter 
as she did so. The young second-lieutenant eyed the other 
reproachfully. He obviously feared that I should report the 
incident to a newspaper, whereby the world might learn 
that not every Greek woman has the charm of Helen nor 
every Greek soldier the manners of an Old Etonian; but I 
did not report it to a newspaper, because it had been told 
me ‘off the record’. Still, although the Greeks did behave 
with exceptional brutality in Turkey, I could have told the 
young Englishman, if it would have been any comfort to 
•h;m^ of cases in which, when Smyrna was retaken by the 
Kemalists, and the Greek civilian population were huddled 
together fearfully along the quayside, Turkish civilians went 
among them, picking out here and there the men who had 
ill-treated them under the Hellenic occupation and felling 
them with a single blow from a club, as though they were 
mad dogs. 

Only br ains clouded and poisoned by nationalism, the 
rhjpf programmatic form of hatred and fanaticism in our 
time, would imagine that that Greek woman was defiling 
the Turkish corpse or that that Turk was rendering a living 
Greek into a Greek corpse simply because that fury happened 
to be Greek, and that murderer happened to be a Turk. 
Only he who has caught not only other people but also himself 
in moments when the lid of discipline or ‘culture’ has blown 
off the vessel which contains our emotions, only he knows 
how much brutality is latent in the majority of men of every 
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degree of education, of every social rank, of every class, 
every climate, and every country, merely awaiting the 
moment when it can be given vent with impunity. The 
spiritually primitive human being, who is at least equally 
frequent in the so-called upper classes, has an urge for self- 
expression which, instead of developing along creative lines, 
satisfies itself by destruction and cruelty. 

Creation and destruction, life and death—they are after 
all one and the same uniform process. For often not only 
the life but the very procreation of a creature is possible 
only through the death of another. In the very act of pro¬ 
creation the male gnat automatically commits suicide. Many 
a female insect eats up the male immediately after fertilization 
has taken place. And those dark moments in the life of a 
human soul when in the emotions of the atavistically under¬ 
developed individual the urge for procreation and the urge 
for destruction, in its active or passive aspect, meet, and 
when cohabitation is replaced or accompanied by delight 
in inflicting or receiving pain, are known as sadism and 
masochism. And when the urge for destruction meets the 
urge for procreation with no inhibition at all to check it, 
the case is referred to as 'rape and murder’. 

For death and destruction are the fuel of life, greed and 
hatred the dynamics of history, and love, pity and resignation 
the anaesthetics of the human soul. 




Chapter Twenty-Two 

SHEIKH RASHID MAKES A GALL 
MY ADVENTURE WITH RASHID, THE SHEIKH OF THE HOWLING 

dervishes ^ began before I left Constantinople. 

After an interval of many years, I had again paid a visit 
to a tekke, a meeting-room of a group of so-called howling 
dervishes, one Friday evening. Many tourists have seen these 
dervishes, who, unlike the members of other dervish orders, 
are without exception lay brothers. Incidentally, a law was 
passed in Turkey a few years ago, dissolving all dervish orders 
and forbidding all meetings of their members. 

Like the ‘dancing dervishes’, the howling dervishes were 
always willing to admit strangers, even non-Moslems, as 
visitors at their ritual exercises. One paid ten piastres, which 
went towards the funds for the upkeep of the tekke, and as 
a gesture of friendship one received a little packet of raisins 
free. The members of the order were recruited from the 
lowest social classes, luggage-porters, dock workmen and the 
like. 

Through the rhythmic swaying of the upper part of the 
body and the rhythmic cry of la illaha il al ah —there is no 
God but Allah—-both of which were gradually accelerated 
until the movements became a kind of ecstatic convulsion 
and the words unintelligible, these people attained an 
advanced degree of temporary mono-ideaisrh, that is, 
concentration which gradually developed into ecstasy and 
finally into complete transportation. It was one of the many 
methods of achieving temporary banishment of consciousness, 
which can also be obtained through hypnotism, self¬ 
hypnotism, opium, morphium, ether, chloroform and the 
rest of them, and through alcohol. A higher way of obtaining 
it is the meditation of thtyogi. Some of these howling dervishes, 
who were particularly well versed in their technique of 
concentration and the accompanying ‘drawing in of the 
senses’, actually inflicted severe wounds on themselves in 
our presence and prevented them from bleeding, kissed red- 
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hot bars of iron without any discomfort, and cooked an egg 
in their mouths by the insertion of a red-hot iron bar. These 
practices, similar to the ‘ mortification of the flesh ’ practised 
by Indian ascetics and to the Christian flagellations, were 
almost invariably, though not invariably, genuine. In certain 
stages of concentration, which, by special methods of training, 
can be brought to almost incredible degrees of intensity, 
not only is no pain felt, but stabs, blows, cuts, and even 
fire leave no mark on the epidermis. In such states, it is even 
possible for serious and open wounds to be healed instan¬ 
taneously by will-power, which at those moments can 
accomplish deeds that to the lay mind appear as miracles. 

It is an established fact, which certain observations and 
experiences of my own have borne out, that the will, when 
once special training has rendered it capable of taking over 
command of the so-called sympathetic or autonomous nervous 
system normally directed by the subconscious mind, that is, 
independently of the conscious will, can influence the vaso- 
motoric nerves and the cells of the skin to an astonishing 
degree. This can take the form of slowing up or accelerating 
or temporarily stopping the heart’s function, or of im¬ 
mediate healing of the subject’s own wounds, or, through 
the laying on of hands, of the healing of other people. 

The healings performed by the kahunas^ the native healers 
of Hawaii and other South Sea islands, are looked upon 
as miracles, just as the ‘bewitching’ of warts and the healings 
in Lourdes. In reality, however, it is not the old hag who 
bewitches away our wart, but the will of our own sub¬ 
conscious personality, which has been activated by our 
belief in the woman’s ability to perform miracles—in other 
words, by auto-suggestion. It is not the Virgin Mary who 
heals pilgrims in Lourdes, nor is it the kahuna in Hawaii, 
but the patients’ faith in their miraculous powers, that is, 
again auto-suggestion. The ‘cultured’ man is not healed 
by the psycho-analyst, but by the faith of the Western sceptic 
in the doctor’s ability to cure him. Each of the three patients 
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has healed himself through the force of imagination, which 
has set the subconscious will in motion, and the latter in 
its turn is the source of pain and of the absence of pain of 
sickness and of healing. “ 

UntU a few years ago, it was left almost exclusively to 
people who had travelled in India to report to an incredulous 
audience just how far invulnerability and lack of pain can 
go. Not until the visit of the kashmiri Kuda Bux to London 
m 1935 and to New York in August 1938 were Occidental 
physicians and laymen able to witness exhibitions of genuine 
fire-w^ing; and not until January 1938 did the Hindu 
girl, Konnga, demonstrate in Bertram Mills’s Circus in 
London the perfectly genuine process of being buried alive 
never previously seen in the West. I shall write another time 
about that secret since this is not the place for it. 

Later I personally saw the highly-educated Egyptian, Dr 
mra Bey, m the Queen’s HaU in London in February iq^o 
where under the supervision of Harley Street specialiste; 
he did things which placed the howling dervishes in the 
Jade. In addition to faultless telepathy, he also demonstrated 
the art of being buried alive, remaining for about twenty 
minute in a catalepsy brought about by self-hypnosis, 
lymg m a coffin after having plugged his mouth, ears and 
nostnls with cotton-wool, while his assistants shovelled a 
mound, of sund on top of him. 

Walkng among the audience, he inflicted terrible wounds 
upon himself, made them stop bleeding and instantly caused 
the scars to disappear through will-power. There was no 
question oi a suggestive influence being exerted on those 
present, that is, of a suggestion of events which actually 
did not taj place, as is the case in the famous rope trick 

u®’eighteenth century, 
enhghtenment walks hand in hand with darkest superstition, 
one must of ccmrse be particularly careful not to be taken 
m by fraud. But the existence of so-called para-nonnal 
faculties, which, incidentally, latent in every human being, 
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is now admitted even by many of those learned men whose 
numerous academic diplomas had hitherto obstructed their 
view of anything outside a certain radius surrounding the 
human nose. 

But beware! Far from giving us cognition of higher wisdom, 
the 'exploration’ of para-normal functions by the inquisitive 
can lead in the opposite direction, along a road from which 
for many a mind there is no returning. There is a path which 
leads to higher cognitions; but not that one. One day, as 
a humble disciple among other disciples, I shall write about 
it in detail. Along that path the seductive, poisonous flowers 
of para-normal phenomena do not blossom. 

The exercises of the howling dervishes were led by their 
sheikh, a middle-aged man, whose hardened, ascetic body 
seemed to consist only of muscles. He could allow a dagger 
to be hammered into his stomach without being hurt; and 
he could heal the wounds which the other dervishes inflicted 
upon themselves simply by rubbing his own spittle into 
them. He had a thin, bony face, with deep-set but friendly 
eyes. Since it was always late at night before the exercises 
culminated in most of the participants lying around on the 
floor in a state of ecstatic exhaustion, I decided to wait 
until the next day to have a talk with the sheikh. 

The tekke servant showed me into a small, spotlessly clean 
house devoid of every comfort, and said that Sheikh Rashid 
would come at once. 

A few minutes later, he entered, wearing the long robes 
of a Moslem priest, and a green scarf wound round his 
turban. He greeted me cordially and offered me the coffee 
and cigarette of which every visitor partakes in Turkey. 
He himself neither drank nor smoked. We sat upon cushions 
which, apart from a low round table and a carpet, formed 
the sole furnishing of the room. 

I explained to my host that I was a newspaper-reporter, 
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but that I had come to visit him for purely personal reasons 
since I was convinced that the procedure at the religious 
exercises of the howling dervishes, which struck the European 
as so peculiar and pointless, must have some higher meaning 
for the dervishes themselves; and I should like to know 
what that was. 

‘I am pleased by your visit and by your curiosity, Bey 
Effendi,’ said the sheikh. ‘You are the first European who 
has ever asked me about these things. Do not forget what a 
hard existence my dervishes lead every day of their lives 
and how many privations they must undergo. Happiness 
and unhappiness do not depend on what one possesses, but 
on what one imagines one ought to possess. The secret o 
happiness is the absence of desire. The man who has no 
wishes can possess earthly goods, since their loss will not 
affect him. 

‘We dervishes know the strength which comes of having 
no desires. But even the simplest and most modest of men, 
going through life at peace with the world and with his 
own soul, longs occasionally for spiritual union with his 
Maker not just merely to approach Him, but to be uniUd 
with Him. Bey Effendi, you are young—^you will not under¬ 
stand this till later. 

‘There are various ways of uniting oneself with the Spirit 
which imbues all life, and Whom we call Allah. These vary 
according to the temperament of the individual and the 
degree qf development which his soul has attained. Each 
way leads to the goal. 

My pupils are human beings to whom God has given a 
hard life and a simple soul. But those who come to the Ukke 
every Friday have understood that raH (an alcoholic drink 
popular with the Moslems, since the Prophet forbade only 
wne) degrades the human being into an animal, and that 
it is not sufficient merely to forget, when, through uniting 
with the great Spirit, one can elevate and improve one’s 
soul.’ 
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I was deeply impressed. I had seldom heard such a subtle 
matter explained so lucidly and wisely, I could not help 
thinking how useful it would be if some of our leading 
psychologists and theologians would attend a course of 
instruction from the howling dervishes, in order that they 
might at least learn how to set forth their hypotheses 
clearly for their own use and benefit, and for that of their 
audiences. 

‘As I was saying,’ continued Sheikh Rashid, ‘there are 
other and higher ways of uniting with God, but they do not 
happen to be the right ways for my pupils. 

‘And then just one more thing,’ added my host, looking 
at me with a smile in his eyes. ‘You will imagine that you 
understand what I am going to say to you now. And you 
will understand it—but only in twelve years’ time, when 
you are forty. May Allah grant you a long life!’ He smiled 
at my surprise that he should know my age. 

‘One has no need to unite oneself with God, for one is 
constantly united with Him, one is completely identical with 
Him, only one does not know it. But once one has realized 
this fact, then the Universal Mind, which we call God, does 
not merely begin to manifest itself in our consciousness, but 
it operates with increasing effect both within us and 
through us.’ 

As I took my leave, the sheikh remarked that we should 
meet the following year. ‘I shall be delighted,’ he said, 
‘if you will visit me when you return from America.’ 

Once again, he smiled at my surprise. 

‘ EfFendim, may I bring back some little souvenir for 
you?’ I asked. 

^Aman, mercy, no,’ exclaimed Sheikh Rashid, then added, 
after a moment’s reflection, ‘Yes, do, please—^you wish to 
give me pleasure, and I shall accept with gratitude. But I 
shall not tell you what to bring me until I visit you.’ 

‘But when and where do you propose to do me that 
honour?’ 
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‘You will see all in good time. It will be before you 
return.’ 

'???’ 

‘Ask no more, Bey EfFendi,’ he remarked with a smile. 
‘You will understand later.’ 

I refrained from probing any further into the ma tter 
and took my leave. It was my turn to surprise the sheM 
for I behaved according to old Turkish etiquette, guiding 
his hand to my mouth and forehead. He promptly per¬ 
formed his part of the old ceremony, now abolished in 
Turkey, by leading my own hand to his lips and brow. 


Almost a year later, on July 17th 1923 ,1 reached Lausanne 
on my way back from New York to Constantinople. 

Being tired, I went to bed early. I had hardly dozed off 
into a half-slumber when I had the feeling that somebody 
was in the room. Feeling immediately wide awake, I opened 
my eyes and saw Sheikh Rashid standing before me. Strange 
to say, I experienced no sensation of fear, although I was 
of course speechless with amazement. Never for one moment 
did I believe it to be a dream. I knew that I was fully awake, 
although just for a second I did tell myself that it was a 
hallucination. It is possible in the case of both visual and 
acoustic hallucinations, which are invariably fabricated by 
the subconscious mind itself, to remain absolutely lucid 
and fully conscious, in a state of momentary schizophrenia, 
consciousness being split into two personalities for the 
duration of the apparition, one personality thinking clearly 
and consecutively, the other entangled in a delusion. Then, 
according to the beliefs of the individual, the subconscious 
mind creates an apparition of Jesus, the Virgin Mary, 
the Buddha, an Angel, or the Devil, or whatever it may 
be. There are also collective hallucinations, some based 
upon auto-suggestion, such as the well-known case of the 
Angels of Mons’, while others, like the famous ‘rope trick’. 
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are due to direct suggestion. Optical hallucinations accom¬ 
panied by an absolutely clear thinking-process can also be 
brought about at will by a certain secret and dangerous 
psychic technique which I will not describe, as also by 
the use of certain alkaloidal substances; for instance, by 
chewing the berries of the mescal plant [anhalonium levinii), 
known as peyotl berries in Mexico. These berries usually 
afford visions of arabesques and geometrical forms, which 
gradually fade away again without any harmful after¬ 
effect. A few years ago, Dr Behringer, of the Institute of 
Psychiatry attached to Heidelberg University, made a 
series of experiments with the mescal plant. It was significant 
that the beauty and dignity of the visions fabricated by the 
subconscious mind were in direct ratio to the cultural level 
of the people on whom the experiments were made, that 
is, to the degree of development of their imagination. More¬ 
over, in the more intellectual types, the hallucinations 
were accompanied by a feeling of elation, though each 
‘patient’ remained completely normal and dictated a run¬ 
ning commentary on the visions to the doctor who was 
making the experiment. 

In the case of persons without any specific religious 
beliefs, who find themselves more drawn to philosophy 
than to any religious community, the sudden appearance 
of illuminating higher truths'is sometimes accompanied by 
visions which do not take on any particular shape, but 
give the effect of whitish light or flaming beams of rays. 

In my case it was not a question of a hallucination at 
all. Of this I was convinced. 

Raising his right hand in greeting, the sheikh smiled in 
a friendly way and said, ‘Bey Effendi, stay where you are. 
I know that you are not afraid, nor have you any need 
to be. We shall soon meet again in my house. I only wish 
to greet you now and to tell you what I should like you to 
bring back for me. In Europe there are some beautiful 
amber tespis (the Mohammedan rosary, usually consisting 
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of thirty-three beads, while higher members of the religious 
hierarchy often use ninety-nine). If you would like to give 
me pleasure, then bring me one. I should like it to have 
thirty-three beads. But you must promise not to spend 
a lot of money on it.’ 

I nodded—since I could not find my voice. 

‘Allahah ysmarladyk! Allah be with you!’ said Sheikh 
Rashid, and disappeared. 

The strangest thing and the one which surprised me most 
was that I was neither afraid nor excited. Half an hour 
later, I fell asleep. I told nobody of my experience, knowing 
full well that they would either disbelieve it or think that 
I was mentally unbalanced. 

In Vienna I bought the tespi, for I never for one moment 
considered that the visitation had been a dream or a 
hallucination. 

On July 29th I returned to Constantinople. When I 
entered the modest, spotless room, I found the sheikh stand¬ 
ing there with a smile of welcome on his face, and we 
greeted each other in the old Turkish manner, after which 
we sat down and began to chat about politics and all 
manner of things, including America; but not one word 
did I say about my experience in Lausanne. 

After I had finished my coffee, Rashid observed me with 
a smile, and remarked, T must thank you for the beautiful 
amber tespi which you have in your pocket and which you 
bought in Betsh (ancient Turkish name for Vienna). But 
you know you promised me that you would not spend a 
lot of money on it, didn’t you?’ 


I have gained experience since then, and I now think 
I can explain the visit of Sheikh Rashid in Lausanne. Such 
cases are indeed fairly common not only in India but in 
Europe too. In France the process is referred to as dedouble- 
ment, and in India as kamta —‘the shadow’. Being the 
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dispatch of the astral body to a given place, it has nothing 
whatsoever to do with dreams or hallucinations, which, 
as I have said before, are fabricated by the subconscious 
mind itself. The words which are sometimes 'spoken’ by 
the vision are not spoken at all, since of course the astral 
body has no vocal chords; one imagines that one hears 
them, but they are actually transmitted by telepathy. 

I am of course only one of many Occidentals to whom 
the hamta of an adept has appeared. About ten years ago, 
a Swedish friend told me of a similar experience w'hich 
he had had in Persia; my friend Dr Raj, physician to a 
well-known Indian prince, told me of several such cases; 
and Paul Brunton, in one of his books, describes a similar 
experience which he himself had in India. 

Anyway, one thing is certain—the human being provides 
an inexhaustible fund of partly known and partly unknowm 
phenomena, a living illustration of Shakespeare’s words: 

'There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’ 


H 






Chapter Twenty-Three 

ZIGZAGGING BETWEEN CONTINENTS 

AS THE S.S. 'GEORGE WASHINGTON’ APPROACHED LOWER 
Manhattan on a November evening of the same year, she 
commanded a view of that peculiarly fascinating spectacle 
formed by closely grouped skyscrapers towering one above 
the other with lights twinkling from their countless windows. 
It reminds me each time of the slopes of Galata, seen from 
a ship slipping into the Golden Horn at night. 

The next morning we landed. There were no mosques to 
be seen, only minarets with windows, tall and slim and 
straight, towering heavenwards. There was no voice of a 
muezzin to be heard, summoning the faithful to prayer, 
but only a frightful, all-pervading din. People who had 
obviously never heard the Prophet’s wise admonishment 
that Haste comes from Satan, were dashing about like 
ants, all bent on reaching the goal before their rivals. They 
were propelled at such speed by the sheer momentum of their 
pace that, when they reached prosperity, they could not apply 
the brakes quickly enough, and skidded into the depression. 

In the space of five minutes I saw more pretty girls than 
I should have seen in five hours in Europe, and this brought 
home to me at last why the discovery of America in 1492 
was long overdue. 

At the customs, I was met by a gentleman to whom I 
had an introduction, and whom I had never seen before. 
He was positively beaming with friendliness, and I acquired 
a feeling of affection for him in the first two minutes. Three 
minutes later, we were calling each other by our surnames 
only, after another three minutes by our first names, and 
five minutes later it was 'Joe’ and 'Ed’, and immediately 
after that my friend began to look visibly grieved that my 
first name would permit of no further shortening. Then 
he showed me a photo of his wife, declaring that she was 
the most wonderful woman in the world, which later turned 
out to be only very slightly exaggerated; he called me 'the 
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swellest guy I’ve ever met’, which I am afraid later turned 
out to be grossly exaggerated. 

On our left, a customs officer bent down to examine a 
trunk and see whether perhaps—get thee behind me, 
Satan!—it contained whisky; and as he bent down, the 
contours of his own hip-flask became visible. 

A little further away to the right, a very good-looking 
wife was bossing a very meek-looking husband. 

In other words, I was in America. 


I soon acquired a pleasant circle of friends and became con¬ 
vinced that the U.S.A. and Vienna are two striking examples 
of the fallacy of the racial theory and of the physical and mental 
stimulus which a mixture of races can give to society. 

In February I was transferred to the Washington office of 
the U.P., in order to make the acquaintance of as many people 
as possible who might prove a source of news for the European 
continental service which I was later to organize. I took a 
room in a small hotel, and on the day after my arrival, a 
Sunday, I decided to take a walk through the outskirts of that 
pleasant city; but this proved exceedingly difficult, for every 
few minutes a car would draw up beside me and the occupants 
would inquire with a smile, ‘Gan we give you a lift?’ 

Young women are the only people for whom a car might 
stop in Europe, and then the driver, utterly ignorant of the 
custom on the other side of the Atlantic, would not ask, 
‘How far?’ but ‘How much?’. 


During the weeks that followed I met a large number 
of men who played and still play an important part in the 
political and diplomatic life of the U.S.A. I had long talks 
about European polities with the famous isolationist Senators 
Hiram Johnson and William E. Borah. During the first 
bi-weekly Press conference at the White House in which I 
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took part I was introduced by my friend A. L. Bradford, 
later Paris manager and now general South American 
manager of the U.P., to President Harding, who gave me the 
impression of a good-natured, successful country solicitor, 
trying to make the best of a difficult job, the size and import¬ 
ance of which appeared somewhat bewildering to his sub¬ 
conscious mind. 

I also met the Secretary of Commerce, Herbert Hoover, 
who was later to become President himself, and we had a 
long and frank discussion in his office about the position in 
Germany and Turkey. Hoover was engaged at the time in 
organizing the distribution of food to the Christian population 
of the Near East, and asked me what I thought of his idea 
of extending this charity to the Moslem population. I warmly 
advocated such a course, saying that it was not merely a 
humanitarian duty in view of the suffering and need left 
behind after the Greeks had evacuated Asia Minor and 
Thrace, but that it would be a useful moral investment 
for the U.S.A.; the Turks were obviously about to experience 
a national rebirth, and at future times, when it might be 
advantageous to American interests, they would be sure to 
remember with gratitude this gesture on the part of America. 
Charity and wisdom were in this case, as so often, twins. 

Before I met Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, the great 
opponent of President Wilson, who torpedoed the U.S.A.'s 
entry into the Versailles Treaty and the League of Nations, 
I had heard the ditty— 

'And this is good old Boston, 

The home of the bean and the cod, 

Where the Lodges talk only to Cabots, 

And the Cabots talk only to God.’ 

I therefore had to reckon with the possibility that a man 
who was both a Lodge and Cabot would probably not even 
talk to God, but only to himself in his sleep; but Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge turned out to be a very affable old gentleman. 
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With the then Secretary of State, Charles Evans Hughes, 
who is now Chief Justice of the United States, I had an 'off 
the record ’ conversation about European politics, in which he 
quite openly mentioned the motives of the U.S. policy with 
regard to the outstanding problems of the Old World, whilst 
I was able to give him various pieces of information regarding 
the situation in the Near East. 

Then I had an interesting chat with Sir Auckland Geddes, 
British Ambassador in Washington, about the all-important 
and topical question of the Mesopotamian oil-fields, about 
which I published articles in the Scripps-Howard dailies and 
in other client papers of the United Press, and in the Mw 
Republic and the International Interpreter, 

There was an analogy, and a striking one, too, between 
two men whose outward appearance was completely unlike 
and whose social and economic views were diametrically 
opposed. The Pittsburgh multi-millionaire, Andrew Mellon, 
then Secretary of the Treasury and one of the three or four 
richest men in the world, and the Labour leader, Samuel 
Gompers, President of the American Federation of Labour, 
were both examples of the murderous pace at which important 
executives in America have to work. I was astonished at the 
prematurely aged appearance of these two men, one of whom 
had used up his nerve-power before its time in his fight on 
behalf of big business, and the other in his fight against it. 

From Washington I proceeded to Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Detroit and Buffalo, before returning to New York. 
In Chicago I saw the first experiment in floodlighting, a 
delightful idea for which Europe has to thank American 
ingenuity. The equestrian statue of General Sherman was 
illuminated from its pedestal, which gave a most pleasing 
effect and was a complete novelty at the time. 

At Niagara Falls I had my first glimpse of a group of Red 
Indians, and was struck by the resemblance both in face and 
figure which they bear to the so-called goralSy the peasants on 
the Polish side of the Carpathian Mountains, near the popular 
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Polish winter resort of Zakopanieh. If one were to put a 
feathered ^ war bonnet ’ on an old goral^ there would only be 
the colour of his skin to show that he was not a chief of the 
Cherokees or the Chippewahs. Our anthropologists accord 
relatively too much importance to heredity and climate in 
comparison to the part played by food and other local in¬ 
fluences in the formation of body and face, which seem, if 
they are analogous, to produce such astonishing resemblances 
between certain human types. In this particular case there 
could be no question of migration. 

Back in New York, I left at the end of May on board the 
s.s. Stockholm of the Swedish American Line for Gothenburg, 
to represent the United Press at an international Press 
conference which was to take place in connection with an 
exhibition in that city. 

My first visit to the U.S.A. had shown me a world whose 
atmosphere of sincerity, hospitality and helpfulness was like 
a refreshing spiritual bath. When the average American has 
fully recognized the importance not only of civilization but 
also of cultural values, then his fearless originality and un¬ 
bounded energy will soon show the world the way to further 
development in this sphere too. In the past, America has 
pointed the way in industry; and at the present moment 
it is well on the way to pointing it in science. 

From Gothenburg, I made a trip to Oslo, where an 
assignment awaited me. I was to organize the ^news coverage’ 
of the North Pole flight which Roald Amundsen was planning 
at the time. My task was complicated by the possibility, 
which had to be reckoned with, that the grand old man of 
polar exploration would land in Spitzbergen. 

The Norwegian authorities supported my efforts with the 
most obliging helpfulness. The Prime Minister, Abraham 
Berge, put me into touch with Rear-Admiral Berglund, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Norwegian Navy, and with 
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the help of the admiral and of other Norwegian friends I 
was able to arrange for instantaneous reports in the event 
of Amundsen’s landing. 

We had 'spot protection’ men in five different places in 
Spitzbergen, all instructed to 'flash’ the news of any landing 
in their particular area direct to our London office, and, 
as a backstop, to me in Oslo. All five were managers of coal¬ 
mines, and each had his own little radio-transmitter, which 
fell in splendidly with my plans. Then, when all our organiza¬ 
tion was complete down to the last detail, it was announced 
that Amundsen’s flight had been cancelled. 

From Oslo my way took me to Stockholm, where, among 
other festivities, I attended a tea-party in the Royal Palace, 

. The American Charge d’Affaires introduced us, as members 
of the U.S. Press Delegation, to King Gustav V. The king 
applied himself to the task of shaking hands with three 
hundred uninteresting people and exchanging a few words 
with each of them, with the same courage to which his 
ancestor, Charles John Bernadotte, once owed the rank of 
Marshal in Napoleon’s army. When my turn came, he shook 
my hand with the question, 'And where have you come 
from?’ The conversation was brought to its close by my 
reply of sparkling brilliance, 'From New York, Sire’, a 
remark which may go down in history side by side with such 
expressions as 'You too, Brutus?’ or 'England expects every 
man to do his duty’. 

Then the harassed monarch turned to greet the next 
mediocrity. 

When I reached Berlin, I was at last able to keep my 
promise about the Red Indian doll. 

Before I went to America, I had visited my dear friend, 
the Austrian etcher, E. M. Lilien, with whom I had spent 
many very pleasant hours in Aleppo in years gone by, and 
I had promised his little daughter most faithfully that I 
would bring her back a Red Indian doll. I only remembered 
it by the skin of my teeth. The 'babies’ with whom I had to 
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deal in America being without exception adult, there was 
nothing in that country to remind me of dolls; until I visited 
the Niagara Falls and saw a stall on which an Indian from 
a near-by reservation was offering various souvenirs. Right 
in front lay a charming little squaw in a cardboard box 
and like a flash I remembered my promise. The box wa^ 
packed with loving care in my trunk, and accompanied me 
back to Buffalo, then to New York, Gothenburg, Oslo 
Stockholm, back to Gothenburg, and finally to Berlin' 
where Lilien was living at the time. Having paid duty on 
the little squaw at no less than three frontiers, I had begun 
to look upon her almost as my adopted child. In Berlin 
I unpacked the cardboard box, and an inner voice advised 
me to remove the doll from it; when I did so, my eyes fell 
on a sentence printed on the bottom of the box. It read: 

‘Made in Germany.’ 

I arrived in Ankara early in August. The Peace Treaty 
between Turkey and her former enemies was ratified by 
the National Assembly in Ankara on August 23rd. When 
after sending a report of the ratification, I returned from the 
telegraph office to the Assembly Building, two deputies, 
Rushen Eshref and Hamdullah Soubhi, informed me that 
Kemal Ataturk was expecting me in the President’s room. 
A minute later, I stood facing my former G.O.C. 

He greeted me with the same words, ‘J^asyl ^nys?'— 
‘How do you do?’—and the same handshake as six years 
before. But this time neither of us wore uniform, and Kemal 
had exchanged the leadership of the Seventh Ottoman Army 
for that of the Turkish State, and had led his country out 
of death and destruction towards new life. 

We spoke Turkish, and he smiled when I purposely intro¬ 
duced several of the obsolete, flowery expressions of the former 
‘court language’, sprinkled with Arabic and Persian words, 
the so-called Sublime Porte Turkish’ which was no longer 
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used. We spoke of our first meeting in Aleppo, of the inter¬ 
view made possible by the use of a secret courier in 1921, 
of the interview of October of the following year, and finally 
discussed the home and foreign policy of Turkey. 

Ataturk did not look much older, but the struggles and the 
responsibility of the past few years had left their mark. His 
face was lined, and bleaker than before. His eyes had a graver, 
more serious expression, and that impression of immense 
strength was intensified. He now reminded me of a lion 
resting between two kills. 

Half an hour later I took my leave. I had not made the 
trip to Ankara in vain. 

On October 2nd I witnessed the evacuation of Constantin¬ 
ople by the Allied troops. The British military police forbade 
any photographs or films to be taken of the event. The British 
Tommy has proved his courage so often that this regulation 
was quite superfluous, for I am convinced that the existence 
of the British Empire would not have been threatened by 
pictorial proof that the English soldier has a back. On the 
other hand, I do admit that the consistent determination to 
deny this fact of anatomy has been largely responsible for the 
building up of the Empire. Throughout their history, the 
English have avoided retreat; when, however, one wishes 
to go home without retreating an inch, one has no choice 
but to go right ahead on the theory that owing to the Earth’s 
curvature one will reach home in the end. In doing this, the 
traveller unavoidably enters more and more strange countries, 
and when he happens to be there, he might as well hoist 
the Union Jack on the spot. That, I suspect, is how the 
British Empire arose from out the azure main 
When the Allied troops were safely on board, and General 
Sir Charles Harington, whose tact had been of great service 
to his country, stepped on to the launch which was to take 
him on board H.M.S. Arabia, a petty-officer of the Turkish 
navy was standing beside me. He watched the diminishing 
form of the former commander of the Allied forces, then 
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spoke with almost religious fervour the phrase, as complicated 
as it is pregnant of meaning, 

‘ Ayaklarynyz kyrylsynda gelmeyinyz ! ’ 

‘May you break your legs and never come back!’ 

The first part of that pious wish has fortunately not been 
fulfilled; the second part has been, though merely in one 
sense. For in subsequent years, many Englishmen have 
visited Turkey, but they have visited her as friends. 


In Constantinople I had an experience of clairvoyance. 

I was staying in the Pera Palace Hotel, on the same floor 
as my dear friend, Abdul Hakk Hamid Bey, my room being 
four doors away from his. Hamid Bey, seventy-five at the 
time, was Turkey’s most famous and celebrated poet, and 
he had also been a senator and Minister to Belgium. When 
the defeat of the Central Powers and the Revolution in 
Hungary had isolated him in Budapest with his lovely and 
brilliant European wife, I had managed to obtain from the 
Hungarian government the permission for them to return to 
Turkey, and certain other facilities. 

Later, after her divorce from Hamid Bey, his wife had 
married a Venetian, a descendant of an old line of Doges, Conte 
Soranzo; but both she and her new husband continued to take 
a most touching and sympathetic interest in old Hamid Bey. 

Conte and Contessa Soranzo were staying in the same 
hotel as Hamid Bey and myself, and they spent nearly every 
evening in his company. 

On the evening of January yth 1924 I was having a cock¬ 
tail in the lounge, when the Countess hurried up to me in 
a state of great agitation. 

‘Just imagine,’ she said, ‘the Bey (she always referred thus 
to Hamid Bey) has just had some vision or other. I don’t 
know exactly what—^but it has something to do with Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha. A quarter of an hour ago—^my husband and 
myself were with him—he suddenly put his hands before his face 
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and cried out in horror, see them—the Pasha— and I see 

her too—how terrible—a man is throwing something at them_ 

he is in an officer’s uniform—^it is a bomb—they are wounded 1 ” 

‘The Bey’s face was distorted with horror, and it was diffi¬ 
cult to calm him. He had obviously had a vision, and thought 
he saw an attempt on the life of Mustapha Kemal and his 
wife, Latifeh Hanoum. 

‘We did manage to calm him down at last, and now he is 
sleeping. I can’t understand it at all.’ 

Kemal Pasha and his wife, as everybody knew, were 
scheduled to arrive at the Villa Forbes in Boudja near 
Smyrna that day. A day or two later, rumours began to 
circulate in Constantinople to the effect that an attempt 
had been made on the lives of Kemal and Latifeh. The news¬ 
papers were forbidden to mention the matter, but more and 
more details sifted through, and it was rumoured that one 
or two French papers had reported the attempt. I heard of it 
through Nico, the hall-porter at the ‘Club de Constantinople’. 

In spite of the secrecy with which the authorities surrounded 
the incident, we managed to ascertain that on the evening-. 
of January 7th, at the exact time when Hamid Bey had had 
his vision, a bomb had been thrown at Kemal and Latifeh in 
the garden of the Villa Forbes, and Latifeh Hanoum had been 
injured. 

We immediately told Hamid Bey about it, but he could 
remember nothing, and was not even aware that he had had 
a vision. 

Greece having had yet another revolution, that veteran 
statesman and veteran revolutionary, Eleretherios Venizelos 
had returned to Athens from exile, to pacify the land. I 
received instructions to proceed to Athens and interview him. 

I reached Piraeus by the S.S. Famaka of the Khedivial 
Mail Line, and the following day I was received in his office 
by Venizelos, who had accepted the post of Prime Minister. 

A number of men were grouped in the courtyard, and in 
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front of the door leading to the interior of the house, with 
their right hands in their overcoat pockets; not because their 
hands were cold, for Athens in January is never particularly 
chilly, but just in case somebody should feel inclined to object 
to the Prime Minister’s policy in the manner customary in 
the Balkans. 

In that glorious city one really longed to be able to forget 
the present, and to live among the wonderful remains of an 
ancient civilization. Incidentally, the Greeks of our time have 
displayed admirable taste in emulating the strictly classical 
style of their ancient monuments in a number of handsome 
modern buildings. 

I have to thank Henry Morgenthau, Senior, the father of 
the Secretary of the Treasury in Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
administration and himself Ambassador to Turkey under 
Woodrow Wilson, for the opportunity of meeting at one fell 
swoop almost everybody who was ‘news’ in Athens. 
Morgenthau was staying in the town, to direct American 
relief-work in Greece in connection with the exchange of 
.their respective Greek and Turkish population upon which 
Turkey and Greece had agreed in the Peace Treaty of 
Lausanne. After having discussed the political situation in 
Turkey at some length with me, Mr Morgenthau invited 
me to a reception which he and his wife were giving the 
following evening. I met a number of interesting people at 
that reception, including the then Greek Regent, Admiral 
Condouriotis, the Finance Minister Michaluopoulos, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs Roussos, and others. A conversa¬ 
tion which I had with Venizelos’ secretary, Michalopoulos, 
disclosed that he had entered Oriel College in 1915, one 
year after I had left Oxford, whereupon, in the name of 
academic unity, he invited me to lunch. 

From Athens, my way led to Vienna, and from there, with 
interruptions of a few days or a few weeks at a time, for ten 
years in zigzag patterns here and there all over Europe, and 
to North and Central America. 








Chapter Twenty-Four 

TOSCANINI’S BIRTHDAY CAKE 

FOR ME, THE YEAR 1 924 AND THE YEARS WHICH FOLLOWED 

it were devoted to the introduction of an American-made 
news-service into the European continental Press. This 
involved convincing continental editors and publishers that 
such a service would be an asset; signing them up as clients; 
supervising the service at its principal places of origin and 
in the most important centres of its distribution; and adapting 
it to European continental conceptions of news interest, 
while maintaining its impartial character. 

To be objective in life, means to accord to others the right 
to be just as subjective as oneself. 

To be objective in reporting news, means to report what 
one honestly believes to be the facts and to leave all com¬ 
ments to the editorial-writer and the reader himself. The 
United States are not usually concerned in the intricacies of 
European politics, with the result that, from the end of the 
Great War up to the present day, the news-reporting methods 
used by the big American telegraph-agencies, or Tress 
associations’ as they are called in the United States, have 
usually been as objective as it is possible for a journalist to be. 

Since during the years 1914-1918 continental Europe 
was just as overwhelmed as it is to-day with a flood of ofiiciai 
statements, semi-official and unofficial lies, false denials and 
the suppression of essential facts, all of which, then as now, 
went by the name of ^propaganda’, a news-service which 
was impartial both from a political and an economic point 
of view, found a ready market among the leading European 
papers of the post-War period; and during the course of ten 
years, I was able to make contracts with a little over two 
hundred newspapers in fifteen different countries in Europe, 
which meant of course that I was almost constantly on the 
move, travelling from one country to another. 

After various visits in Central European countries, business 
took me to Rome and Naples, where I had to negotiate for 
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the United Press news-service to be supplied to II Mattino of 
Naples, Southern ^ Italy’s leading daily. Since I was also 
buying feature articles and serials for resale to our European 
continental client newspapers, I went on Christmas Day 
1924 to visit Professor Spinazzola, one of Europe’s leading 
archasologists, at that time Inspector-General of all excava¬ 
tion-work in Pompeii, Herculaneum, and throughout 
Southern Italy, and curator of the celebrated National 
Museum at Naples. Professor Spinazzola had evolved the 
sensational new method of excavating Pompeii, and I arranged 
for him to write a serial for us, describing the latest discoveries 
made during his excavation-work in Southern Italy. 

^t)rmer times, the houses in Pompeii and elsewhere were 
excavated simply by digging. This usually resulted in the 
collapse of the storeys, of which almost every house in Pompeii 
had at least one, some two. Spinazzola’s method consisted 
in giving careful support to the upper storeys right from the 
very beginning. All the beams and the door and window 
supports, which had been burned by the lava, were replaced 
by exact reproductions, made according to plaster impressions 
taken of the cavities from which the burned sections had been 
removed. In this manner the storeys were preserved intact. 
A further break was made with custom in that all statues 
found in the houses were left in their original places, instead 
of being removed to the National Museum in Naples. The 
species of the plants which had adorned the gardens were 
ascertained, and the same species were planted again in the 
same spot. The numerous inscriptions and paintings which 
were found on the front walls of the houses were protected 
by shutters against the rays of the sun. As the result of all 
this care and forethought, the movi scavi, or ‘new excavations’, 
as they are called, now conjure up before our eyes a genuine 
picture of that once flourishing residential city, whereas the 
‘old excavations’, their houses almost all without storeys 
and stripped of most of their treasures, make a totally different 
though of course still very deep impression upon the tourist. 
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• The conversation which I had with Professor Spinazzola 
was a most instructive one for me. We exchanged ideas about 
the interesting fact that, while the ethical teachings of all 
major religions are basically the same, they have borrowed 
many of their beliefs, dogmas and ceremonies from one 
another. I referred to the fact that the winged cherubs with 
the human heads and the body of a bull, which adorned the 
four corners of the Sea of Brass, were a familiar decorative 
element of Babylonian, Assyrian and ancient Persian archi¬ 
tecture, several being preserved in the British Museum and 
in the Louvre. The Jewish conception of an angel, a winged 
man, is identical with the winged genii of the Assyrians. As 
for Christendom, many of its elements are of course derived 
from other religions of antiquity. The idea of the Trinity 
existed in Buddhism, as the trikaya, the dogma of the three 
bodies of the Buddha, and also in the cult of the Persian 
Sun-God, Mithra, who was often depicted with his two other 
manifestations, with which he formed a Trinity—a boy 
holding a torch aloft to symbolize day, and a boy pointing 
a torch downwards to symbolize night. From the cult of the 
God Mithra, with its seven degrees of initiation, Christianity 
also derived the mithra, the Persian mitre worn by the priests 
of the Sun-God, and nowadays by Catholic bishops. .S mall 
round loaves of sacrificial bread, with a cross scratched into 
them, formed a part of the Mithraic ritual, and became the 
prototype of the host. In the Mithraic mass, red wine later 
came to replace the blood of the sacrificial bull, and, by the 
pronunciation of magic formulae over it by the priest, was 
turned into the blood of the God. The Christian conception 
of an angel, a vranged girl, is the winged victory of the Greeks 
and Romans, while the Devil with his cloven hoof and horns 
and tail, is either Pan, the god of nature, or more probably 
a satyr, the pagan symbol of fertility and of carnal pleasures; 
and so one could continue to enumerate examples. Far from 
detracting from the value of the teachings of the Christian 
and Jewish faiths, this fact only goes to prove how closely 
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related many religions are, and to emphasize the truth of 
the Hindu saying, ‘The goal is the same; the path varies 
with the pilgrims.’ 

‘There was one thing that baffled us,’ put in Professor 
Spinazzola, ‘and that was the origin of the stole or surplice 
of the Catholic priest.’ 

‘Wasn’t the stola a woman’s garment in Roman times?’ 
I volunteered. 

‘That’s just it,’ replied my host. ‘It was a long strip of 
cloth with a hole cut in the middle, to allow the wearer to 
put her head through. It hung down at the front and back, 
and was held together by strings sewn to the sides and tied 
in bows. Over this garment, the patrician women used to 
wear the palla^ just as the men wore the toga over their tunics. 

‘Although we considered the possibility that the stole was 
derived from some extinct religious cult, the mystery remained 
unsolved until we dug up that house in the Via dell’ Abbon- 
danza and found a wall-painting on its fa9ade which showed 
the goddess Cybele being carried in a procession. Did you 
see it?’ 

‘I did.’ 

‘Then you will recall that the statue of the goddess rests 
on the ground, while the priests who have been carrying her 
are taking a rest. You know, I suppose, that the priests of 
Cybele were eunuchs, who had sacrificed their manhood to 
the goddess? Well, when you go back to Pompeii, have a good 
look at that picture. The priests of Cybele all wear the stole, 
precisely because it was a woman’s garment.’ 

Then the Professor showed me photographs of several 
Greek statues which had been found in the south of Italy 
and were then still stored away in boxes. I should imagine 
that they are now displayed in the National Museum in 
Naples. Professor Spinazzola called one of them the ‘Venus 
of Sinuessa’ after the Italian village where it had been found, 
and I agreed with him that it was more beautiful and more 
gracefully slender than the Venus of Milo, although some- 
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what less impressive than the glorious torso in the Termini 
Museum in Rome known as the Venus of Gyrene, 

Another recent find was the marble groups known as the 
^Nereides’. This Greek masterpiece of the fifth century b.c. 
showed two young girls riding dolphins; dressed in the long 
shirt-like chlamys, the bodies were supposed to be immersed 
in the sea. I hardly remember having seen a piece of Greek 
or Roman sculpture which could compare with this for sheer 
beauty; the way the artist has treated the sodden draperies 
is, in my opinion, unique in the history of art. I had always 
known that in the hands of a real artist marble can create 
the impression of folds of material; but I had been unaware 
until that moment that there can be such a thing as a marble 
veil, or that stone can conjure up the effect of moisture on a 
garment to such an extent that one feels one could wring 
it out; nor did I know that a capriccio could be composed in 
marble. 

In Rome I happened by chance to meet one of the many 
members of the widely distributed Colonna family, which 
reminded me of a supposedly authentic anecdote I had heard 
years before about them. The history of Rome in the Middle 
Ages is to a great extent the story of the rivalry between the 
Princes Colonna and the Princes Orsini, both tracing their 
ancestry back to the days of ancient Rome, and both of 
whose families survive to this day. 

The Colonnas are said to look upon themselves as direct 
linear descendants of Julius Caesar, and the story refers to 
this family tradition. When King Edward VII paid one 
of his visits to Rome as Prince of Wales, he met Prince 
Colonna, the aged head of the family. Having been told 
of their claim to be descended from Caesar, Edward remarked 
when the old nobleman was introduced to him, H understand, 
Prince Colonna, that your family traces its descent back to 
Julius Caesar?’ 

Perhaps the old Prince imagined that he could detect a 
note of irony in the royal guest’s remark, for he replied, H 
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cannot of course be sure that we are actually descended 
from Caesar, Your Royal Highness. But I do know that my 
family has held that belief for two thousand years.’ 

After my return to Berlin from Rome, I once again enjoyed 
the hospitality of my dear friend. Professor Theodore Landau, 
the gynaecologist, in whose home I had made many an 
interesting acquaintance. This time the dinner-party included 
the Landaus’ friends and neighbours, Fritz Kreisler and his 
charming and witty American wife. Music, like mathematics 
or languages, is a gift which does not necessarily go hand 
in hand with general intelligence or with that culture of the 
soul whose foremost product is modesty and the absence of 
affectation; but Kreisler’s soul has many facets which reflect 
the divine spark. Kreisler the man is as distinguished as 
Kreisler the artist. A remarkably liberal education and a taste 
for philosophy make his company and his conversation as 
interesting as his music is unforgettable. 

In 1925 I decided to try to induce a certain middle-aged 
woman who had achieved international fame to write a 
series of articles for us about the emancipation of women. 
The subject interested her, but not sufficiently to induce 
her to sacrifice any of her ordinary work in order to write 
about it. So in this respect my plan did not materialize; but 
it was not without profit for me, since it afforded me the oppor¬ 
tunity of meeting her. I sat opposite her in Paris in the very 
room in which she had repeatedly given the lie to the theory 
that a woman is unable to scale the highest summits of human 
thought. 

The small, modern building in which this room was situ¬ 
ated bore the name Institut du Radium, and the elderly 
woman at the desk the name of Marie Curie. 

Her voice was melodious, and her conversation well 
conceived and well balanced, the conversation of a person 
who thinks first and speaks afterwards. 

She was of medium height and slenderly built, her dark 
hair touched with grey, and was dressed in a black blouse 
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and skirt and low-heeled shoes—fashions did not seem to 
interest her. Above her motherly features, cloaked in the 
spiritual residue of long years of creative activity and shadowed 
by a hint of melancholy due, no doubt, to the ever-present 
memory of a beloved husband, watched the eyes of an explorer. 
Her broad, high forehead was that of a man; and although 
she was absolutely feminine, the whole expression of her 
face struck me as masculine, and when I say masculine I 
mean it here in the higher intellectual sense of the word. She 
was anything but a ‘man-woman’, and there could be no 
question of any constitutional masculine psychic element, 
yet somehow years of repeated thought along a man’s way of 
thinking and reasoning had left their stamp on that face 
which radiated intelligence. This was my first impression the 
moment I entered the room, and it has remained. 

I talked for about thirty minutes with Marie Skladowska 
Curie, but thirty seconds would have sufficed for the unfor¬ 
gettable impression which she made on me. 


In December 1925 I made a business trip to New York, 
travelling on the Berengaria. During that voyage I had the 
pleasure of meeting the Toscanini family. 

The great conductor spent much of his time shut up in 
his cabin refreshing in his memory the scores of the concerts 
which he was to conduct in New York, for, being extremely 
short-sighted, he always conducts without a score. They say 
that Toscanini is exacting and impatient at rehearsals; but 
however that may be, in private life he is most friendly, 
natural and modest to a degree. His wife accompanies him 
wherever he goes, surrounding him with touching solicitude; 
and on that particular voyage, they had their daughter Wally 
with them, a pretty, slender, graceful and very intelligent 
girl, who must have been about twenty-two. Although she 
was very gay and danced a lot, she seemed to have left her 
heart behind in Europe. This turned out to be true, for she 
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iater married the painter, Emanuele de Castelbarco, a choice 
which I could well understand when I met that charming 
and gifted man. 

The Toscaninis were staying at the Hotel Astor in New 
York, and Madame Toscanini very graciously invited me on 
several occasions to share her box in the Carnegie Hall when 
her husband was conducting. Later I visited this delightful 
family in their home in Milan, and met the younger daughter, 
Wanda, who bears a striking resemblance to her father, and 
who, like her sister, is both pretty and intelligent. A few years 
ago, Wanda Toscanini married that fine pianist, Vladimir 
Horowitz. In Milan I also met Toscanini’s son. Waiter, who 
is an ardent bibliophile. 

A few years after that first visit, I had the pleasure of 
attending the maestro’s seventieth birthday party in March 
1937 in his house in the Via Durini in Milan. 

Early that morning the famous Busch Quartet had given 
Toscanini a surprise. They had come specially to Italy for 
the purpose, without saying a word to the maestro, and had 
gathered in the porch of his home early in the morning to 
play a birthday serenade. At the party in the evening they 
gave exquisite renderings of several Beethoven quartets and 
other pieces, and Toscanini, sitting among his guests, was so 
carried away that from time to time he made little move¬ 
ments of the head as though he were conducting. 

‘Look at that—the maestro’s conducting!’ whispered one 
of his friends with a smile. 

During the general conversation which took place in the 
intervals at the buffet, I met, among others, Dr Rehrl, the 
Governor of Salzburg, who had come to Milan specially for 
Toscanini’s seventieth birthday and had brought him the 
news that the big square in front of the Festspielhalle in 
Salzburg had been re-christened Toscanini Platz in honour 
of the occasion. For some reason which I was unable to 
probe, Dr Rehrl insisted on addressing me as ‘Your Excel¬ 
lency’. When this happened for the fifth time and when, 
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with characteristic Austrian politeness, he expressed the 
hope that I would ‘honour the Salzburg Festival with my 
presence’, I was on the point of according him my gracious 
permission to proceed with the festival even should I be 
prevented from honouring it with my presence on the open¬ 
ing day; but before speaking, I took a good look at Dr Rehri, 
and, seeing that his shoulders were broader than mine, I 
decided to leave it at that. 

Toscanini’s birthday cake was so delicious that I yielded 
to the temptations of the flesh. While the other guests were 
deep in intellectual delights, discussing the respective merits 
of the andante maestoso and the allegro con brio^ there arose in 
me the primitive instincts of the ‘cub reporter at a party’, 
which had long been slumbering beneath a thin varnish of 
self-control, and, going into a corner, I cut myself a second, 
and a very large, piece of the delicious birthday cake, adopting 
the tempo of an allegretto ma non troppo^ so that my movements 
should not be too conspicuous. The size of that piece shall 
remain one of the mysteries of all time. Since the cake had 
a diameter of about twenty inches, the surface of the seg¬ 
ment devoured in secret by me could easily be calculated by 
means of the simple formula: 

ioin .2 X 3*14 

X X 

But the key to the secret lies of course in the numeric value 
of the unknown denominator a:. And this denominator will 
for ever remain unknown; otherwise at Madame Toscanini’s 
next party, I should be shown the door—and molto vivace too. 

After a few weeks of intensive activity in New York, I 
paid a visit to Washington, where, on the occasion of one 
of the bi-weekly Press conferences in the White House, I 
was introduced by my old friend Ray Clapper, at that time 
manager of our Washington bureau and to-day one of 
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America’s leading columnists^ to President Calvin Goolidge. 
Coolidge was one of the most silent men who have ever 
occupied the White House, and malicious people even claimed 
that his conversation never went beyond, ‘Two lumps, 
please.’ 

This, however, I know from personal experience to be 
untrue; for to me he said, ‘How do you do?’ 

When on February 5th 1926, I boarded the Olympic to 
return to Europe, I breathed a sigh of relief at the vista of 
six restful days ahead of me after the hustle and bustle of 
New York. With that rosy prospect before me I fell into a 
peaceful and unsuspecting slumber. 

The first morning out of New York, the steward knocked 
at the door of my cabin and handed me a radiogram from 
my old friend, Carl D. Groat, then General News Manager 
of the ‘U.P.’ in New York, which read, as far as I can remem¬ 
ber, something like this: 

‘understand following secret reconciliation Stillman mrs 
Stillman aboard Olympic under assumed names smith miss 
fuller appreciate prompt extensive daily coverage already 
made collect arrangement for radio dispatches bon voyage.’ 

‘Bon voyage!’ indeed! 

I could see that the rest of the voyage was going to be 
more hectic than the doings in New York from which I had 
hoped to recover; I had jumped right out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. Moreover, I had come up against one of those 
cases which most clearly indicate the fundamentally different 
conceptions of ‘news values’ in American and European 
journalism, the former conception being that a famous person’s 
private life is public property. The divorce case of James A. 
Stillman, President of one of America’s biggest banks, had 
been ‘front-page stuff’ for months, and the U.S. Press had 
published column after column about it daily, reproducing 
details of the mutual accusations of marital infidelity which 
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Stillman and his wife had flung at each other. Characteristic¬ 
ally and ironically enough, under pressure of that same 
‘public opinion’, which delightedly gobbled up the details 
of the case, James Stillman had to resign from his position 
at the head of the bank for being involved in a ‘front page’ 
divorce case. And now Fate had willed that I should prevent 
these two harassed people, who longed only to be alone, 
from getting a moment’s respite; I should have to eaves¬ 
drop and spy on them for twenty-four hours each day. 

Having decided to take the bull by the horns, my first 
visit was to the purser of the ship. Feigning innocence, I 
asked him which was Mr Ben Smith’s cabin, and having no 
idea that I was on to Mr Smith’s identity, he promptly gave 
me the number. I knocked on the door, waited till I heard 
‘Come in!’ then walked straight into a Louis-Quinze suite 
and said, ‘Good morning, Mr Stillman. I’m a newspaper¬ 
man—^you know what that means. You’d better lock all your 
valuables away.’ 

He laughed and decided to make the best of a bad 
job. 

‘May I propose a gentleman’s agreement?’ I tackled him. 
‘You give me two stories each day about what you and Mrs 
Stillman are doing on board, what your plans are, and so 
forth, and I will leave you alone, and moreover, I promise 
to show you every dispatch before it leaves the ship by wire¬ 
less. Is it a deal?’ 

‘It is,’ said poor Mr Stillman, and we shook hands. 

So I sent off hundreds of words every day, describing facts 
of such importance to world history as the colour of Mr 
Stillman’s ties, or of Mrs Stillman’s frocks, the number of 
eggs they ate at breakfast, not omitting the important fact, 
for the guidance of future generations, that they liked them 
boiled three minutes and not four. 

The Stillmans helped me, and, as far as it was in my 
power, I helped them; and so a sort of camaraderie and co¬ 
operation developed between the beast and its quarry. 
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The 'Stillman story’ promptly made the front page, and 
the U.S. papers, including several New York dailies, played 
it up with a 'one-inch-eight-column-streamer’ across the 
front page, which is to a story what a ticker-tape-and-confetti 
reception in Manhattan is to an ocean flier. 

The Ocean Wave, the miniature newspaper published on 
board the Olympic, which carried the wireless news received 
from the U.S. daily, published the 'Stillman story’ the next 
day in the form in which it had got it from New York, i.e. 
as the biggest story of the day. It created a sensation on 
board, where the presence of the Stillmans had hitherto 
passed unnoticed, and after that the poor couple had to 
spend their days in their cabins or in remote corners of the' 
restaurant and take their walks on deck by night. Even so, 
some amateur photographer tracked Mrs Stillman on deck 
one dark night, much as an explorer might track the elusive 
giant panda, and almost frightened her to death by letting 
off a flashlight right in front of her. 

I was told later that one of the competitors of the United 
Press, in their desperate search for a passenger or member 
of the crew who might be willing to act as their correspondent 
on board, had scanned the passenger-list and radioed an 
offer to none other than one of America’s best-known clergy¬ 
men, the Reverend L.! His reply has not been recorded for 
posterity, but in both spirit and vocabulary it was no doubt 
influenced by the fact that its author is a member of the 
church and not of the army. 


Chapter Twenty-Five 

AND OF COURSE THE DICTATORS ' 

AFTER THE SERIOUS DEFEAT OF THE SPANIARDS AT THE HANDS 

of the insurgent tribes of Spanish Morocco in 1925, King 
Alphonso secretly arranged with the military governor and 
army-corps commander of Barcelona that the latter should 
become the dictator of the country. The battle had been the 
King’s idea, and now that it had led to a disastrous defeat, he 
thought public opinion could be silenced only by an extra- 
parliamentary regime and by the abolition of the Cortes. 

So in 1925 the general left Barcelona for Madrid and 
became dictator of Spain, while the King kept in the back¬ 
ground, and the general’s regime set the stone of Spanish 
domestic politics rolling—and it has not stopped rolling yet. 

That general’s name was Don Miguel Primo de Rivera, 
and in the spring of 1926 I paid him a visit in the War Office 
in Madrid. I was accompanied by J. de Gandt, our manager 
for Spain and Portugal, who introduced me to the dictator. 

Primo de Rivera, dressed in a lounge-suit, was of medium 
height, stocky, though not exactly stout. The face, with its 
little moustache, was pleasant and intelligent, though not 
extremely so. The general impression which one received of 
this man, the friend and predecessor of General Franco, was 
relatively speaking more one of intelligence than of driving 
power. The general was politeness itself, offering us cigarettes, 
and discussing world politics and Spanish politics at great 
length with me. 

He was not a cruel man, and in his private life he was very 
human. He was a widower, and was reputed to be fond of 
a good time. I saw him two days later in a theatre in the 
Galle de Alcala at a revue starring the well-known dancer, 
Isabellita Ruiz. Primo sat in a box close to the stage, and, 
in accordance with the old Spanish custom, the so-called 
piropo^ he repeatedly paid Sehorita Isabellita audible compli¬ 
ments, such as Qjie guapal Qjie linda ! ^ as he had done in 
the days when he was a lieutenant. 
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On the other hand, in another theatre which I visited the 
following evening, there was wild and demonstrative applause 
when an actor sang a song which occurred in the operetta 
and began with the word libertad. The public seemed to 
differentiate very clearly between the man Primo and his 
regime. 

One of the fundamental teachings of the Buddha is the 
law of cause and effect, of the inexorable rules of causality. 
And so, just as in all fields, in the political life of Spain the 
wheel of cause and effect, when once set in motion, continued 
to revolve. The Primo de Rivera dictatorship caused the 
Republic to be proclaimed, and this in its turn brought about 
the swing to the Right under Gil Robles, the Catholic and 
agrarian leader, and this, in its turn, brought about the 
victory of the parties of the Left in the 1936 elections, the 
effect of which was the rising and the eventual victory of 
Franco’s followers, the effect of which will be . . . but we 
are thinking a bit too fast. One thing is certain, and that is 
that in politics the wheel of cause and effect, once set in 
motion, can be brought to a standstill only by great wisdom. 
It is a dictate of wisdom to show moderation after a victory, 
and not to trample on the vanquished. 


In Spain I was lucky enough to be able to sign up a number 
of newspapers. They belonged both to the Right and the 
Left, among them being the liberal and later republican 
El Sol and La Voz of Madrid, and the Royalist A.B.C. with 
editions in Madrid and Seville. My travel schedule then took 
me back to Italy, where I signed agreements for the supply 
of United Press news to various papers. 

This trip to Italy was also the occasion of my visit to 
Mussolini, of which I will write only in broad outline, since 
so many of my colleagues have met him and given much 
better descriptions of him than I could. 

The purpose of my visit was to 'boost’ the United Press 
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to Mussolini, in order to facilitate our correspondents’ access 
to the news, and to prevent any difficulties from being placed 
in the way of selling our news-service to the Italian newspapers. 
In other words, my job on that occasion was that of a public 
relations expert rather than of an interviewer. 

Whether the Duce had more time to spare than usual, or 
whether my relentless eloquence had a paralysing effect on 
a host handicapped by the tenets of international courtesy, 

I cannot say; but one thing is certain, and that is that the 
hour and a half during which we were together were filled 
with nothing but my hymn of praise to the United Press. 
When I at last took my leave, the Duce must have come to 
the conclusion that there are two things worth striving for 
in this Universe—to be the founder of an Empire, and to 
become a client of the United Press. 

We spoke in French, which Mussolini speaks as fluently 
as he does German. When I handed him a number of a 
Zurich paper, he ran through a German article, reading it 
out half aloud with ease and with a faultless accent. 

The interview took place in his study. Besides Mussolini 
and myself, there were also present the manager of our 
Rome office and the Marchese Paolucci di Calboli Barone, 
at that time the Duce’s 'chief of Cabinet’, which corresponds 
roughly to the position of Under-Secretary in Anglo-Saxon 
government departments. The Marchese Paolucci later 
became one of the Deputy Secretaries-General of the League 
of Nations, and, after Italy’s withdrawal from the League, 
chief of the news-reel and news-picture agency Luce in 
Rome. 

The fact that Mussolini had for many years been a pro¬ 
fessional journalist became apparent from his questions of 
a purely technical nature, about the ‘deadline’ of the various 
U.S. newspapers, for instance, and about American methods 
of news-gathering and dissemination, etc., all of which dis¬ 
played a complete familiarity with the running of a news¬ 
paper. 
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Like Kemal Ataturk, Mussolini apparently liked to sport 
a powerful and majestic hearin.ir, but in his rase his tempera¬ 
ment repeatedly caused him to get up to I'xamine a map or 
some clippings which I had placed before him. Ilis tone in 
addii'ssing his entourage resemhlcal a eominand a little loo 
closely for my taste; this he did, 1 suppose, for psyeholn|rical 
reason.s, in order to surround him.self with an atmosphere 
of distance and authority. 

He treated me, as his gmst, witli the nuisl perfect courtesy. 
When we arneed, he was standing in the middle of the room, 
in front of his de.sk, waiting for us, am! after a, linn hand- 
shaki*, he ofl(*ied me oni* of the tivo arm-chairs M'hieh were 
])Liced immediately in front of his desk, himself taking the 
other. 1 hat a guest should he treateti |)y a jjolite lK)St as 
though he were equal to him in rank, is a simple dictate of 
tourte.sy; only I fail to see why, whilst w<* two sat in arm¬ 
chairs for an hour and a half, the other two gentlemen should 
have had to remain .standing. I am .sure that it Mould have 
been ciuite compatible with the authority of my host if every¬ 
one liad heeii seated. 

When I took my leave, the Duee .saw me to the door, 
and his handshake was aceompanied by the request that 
I .should convey his gnu,tings to the Pre.siilent of th<; United 

Press. 

At Uiat titnt' \vc puhiishucl iti ahoiu t\vrnt\«fuur ('ouiitries 

monthly imtieles by Lloyd Chtorge, ftdouard llerriot, Musso¬ 
lini^ and Stre.semann on the most important points of world 
politics, a feature which we called the ‘.state.smen .siuies’, 
and for which each of the writers reei-ived regular author’.s 
fee.s. The best-written artirl<*s were Lloyci Ueorge’.s. He k 
the onlyjmominent statesman in my experietice who iia.s the 
knack of presenting a coinplirated problem to the average 
newspaper-reader in clear and concise form and with the 
attributes of good journalism. Many a continental client- 
editor ased to tt'll me, T often disagree w’ith the policies 
advocated by Idoyd Ueorgi*, but I play up hi.s articles, because 
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they aie those of a journalist, and the I'eader can immediately 
grasp the essence of the problem with which they deal.’ 

Primo de Rivera died in March 1930, seven weeks after 
his fall. Ivemal Ataturk departed this world in the autumn 
of 1938. I have often made a mental comparison between 
the outstanding impression made upon an impartial observer 
by Primo, Remal and Mussolini. The Spaniard gave an 
impression of intelligence more than of strength, while Kemal 
Ataturk and Mussolini displayed both in fairly equal propor¬ 
tions, strength perhaps preponderating with Kemal, and 
intelligence with Mussolini. It is interesting that both these 
men gave a forcellil impression of driving power, although 
Kemal Ataturk’s movements were slower and more reserved, 
whilst Mussolini, being the much more temperamental of 
the two, talks much more, keeps getting up and sitting down 
again, leaning over the table, speaking with emphasis when 
once his interest is roused. One must of course not forget 
in this connection that Kemal Ataturk’s majestic calm was 
in part the age-old traditional manner which the Turk of 
high social standing was expected to display. 










Ckapkr TimnlV'-Six 

PLAYING AT HIGH i)I PLO*\! AGV 
IN JUNE OF THAT SAME YEAR, A \VFE!.-KXO\VX .SCIENTIFIC 

chemists R.K.^ iiiiclerluok expt'riiiK'iits in \’ienna tc ascer¬ 
tain whetlaa' certain ('heinical substance's, if acidcai to nitro¬ 
glycerines would produce an unusually powcaful rx|>losive. 

They did. 

After his fun<*ral, his w'idow sold Ids fil'ctis. 'f'hrsc iurludcxl 
several unpul)lish('d secret cifnainicnts irlatiny’ to tlu'. policy 
of the Hal)sl)uru's, and I n<\Liotiatod uitli hor about pu})IitM* 
tion rights; but thf‘ price site was asking wav prohibitive, and 
before I <'<)ukl reach an aipaanucait, 1 rrcrivr<i instructions 
to proect'd to (hmt'va. as a ineiu!)c*r of tiie Ainrrit'an delega¬ 
tion to an initniiational Pn*ss eoidercmec* whieh was to take 
place under the' aus|)ie('H of tlie I.eagiH* of Nalicais. 

Various European govfrrnnHUits had prc'vicnrsly nttcnnpted 
to bring al)oiit agn'enumts with regard to rights of ownership 
in news and similar mat tors, !)ut the attcrtjpts had always 
proved <a.bortivc hc'catise of the ftet that vvvrythitw; was to 
hand to arroniplish a gtmtlemen’s agrcTinent fwt'ept gentiemen. 

One of the difiiculties whlcdi tin' Pnxs encounler<*d in its 
dealings with thc^ Press deparlmcmts of vaaaons rcmlinental 
governments whieh a friemd of mine cTiistfUKal "suppress 
departmentsk lay in the fad that tliese w<n"e usually run 
not by journalists but by civil servants, who often had no 
conception of tlie needs of die Press and who inclnxl not 
infrequently even prided tiieneadvc's that tln^ mnvs they 
handed out was rinoHensive'^ - ratlnn like* a cniimrh frying 
to pass hiinscdf oil a,s an a.seetic. It did of course oeeasionally 
happen that some member of a governmental Press depart¬ 
ment would liand out a piec'e of gduiine information Ihe 
Press in a fit of absrnt-minde<lm\ss, 

And now a world eonferemer was to be* lirld on various 
professionally interestiiig i(n>ieSj and was lo ht* attended by 
official^ scmu-oflicial and indej)endeiit newspapers and tde- 
graph-agcncicssj and by governmental Presss depariments* 
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Evidently the representatives of various continental govern¬ 
ments were secretly hoping that they would be able, by some 
magic, to cast the spell of their influence on the representatives 
of the independent Press, for more and more journalists were 
coming to the regrettable conclusion that not every act of 
perfidy perpetrated by a government was statecraft. 

The United Press was represented by Roy Howard, chair¬ 
man of the board, Ed. L. Keen, Plenry Wood and myself, 
lioward’s personality soon dominated the proceedings. This little 
man with the driving power of a steam-engine, who trampled 
with youthful vigour on the most iridescent tissues of European 
official dialectics, brought with him the cleansing atmosphere of 
a thunderstorm. liis remarks formed a refreshing contrast to 
the many pompous speeches bristling with phrases like: 'it will 
be considered in due course ' the matter does not lack interest 
‘whereas, on the one hand, the problem will be examined 
by the competent government department, I wish to point out 
that, on the other hand, no early settlement can be envisaged*. 

The only person who remained unmoved throughout the 
proceedings and against whose polite smile the waves of 
Occidental rhetoric broke without effect, was one of our 
Japanese colleagues. Since he spoke only Japanese, his soul 
wa,s protected against any danger of becoming ensnared by 
European intrigue. So there he sat, as impassive as the 
famous Puddha of Kamakura, dreaming perhaps of the 
snow-clad slopes of sacred Fujiyama, thirty-six different 
aspects of which have been bequeathed to posterity by the 
divine Inrush of the honourable Master Hokusai. Our Japanese 
colleague represented a telegraph-agency which entertained 
business and friendly relations with the'United Press. The 
tenets of the Shinto faith had taught him the wisdom of 
olKxiirmce to higher powers, and each time Roy Howard 
raised his hand to vote, he raised his too. 

Shortly afterwards, on September lOth of the same year, 
I witnessed an event which to-day is just as remote as the 
Battle of Hastings—Germany joined the League of Nations. 
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There was temc exciteinnit in !hf‘ ronfrrcnii'f^ ha!! as the 
chairman of tii<^ plenary assembly, tin' ViiKosIav Minister 
for Foreign Affairs^ Nincic, anntiunceh: '! rec|nest the 
Gt*rman dele.galioii to take their placaM.’ 

Hundreds of pains of e^yes werc^ fnaisfai on that narrow 
doorway in which the thick»s<i figuic' ofStreMnnann appeared, 
followed by the mcmln'v^ ol' the ChTin.ui (hdt'tralion, and 
amidst an absolute hurricane (T appl;tusc\ the rf‘prf\srnUitives 
of tlu' Second R(ae!i t«')ok their Sf*:Us. d h^rc' tlieu f)Ilowed 
spe.edies lay Brianci and Stn^seniann, htjth passionately 
sincena 

I’hat was the day on which the f Press^ n^preseiUatives 
ai'credited to th<" League- of Xatiniis gaer tlif-ir Iracliiional 
a,nnual hnieheon-party in !u)nntir of' the- Le-amu' <irlrgates, 
'The diair was taken by iny old friend Raiiahi de Frandp 
correspondent ni' Im Praisa of Buf-nos Aiia-s, and to the right 
of him sat Sir Austen ChatnlHuFiin, and on liis h-ft the Italian 
delegate Seialoia. Faeitig nu' was Sir Isrie* DrunniauKj, h'^ter 
to become the Earl of Perth, whf> was them Scai'etary-Cieneral 
of the League, and tmti! the end of British Ambas¬ 
sador to Italy. We. discmssc’d various wfdl-known figures of 
rontemporary polities, and I made a eoin|'iarisfai licgween 
the personalities of the thrc*e dictators, Ihinio cle Rivera, 
Kemal Atalurk and Musstdini. Lord Perth had not met 
Kemal, and lie put one or two qtiestions to me about hiiin 
I then asked him wiiich, among the many siatesinen had 
met, was in his opinion iln* stiongesi personality. 

Without hesitation, I.ord Penii replied, Rhnieral Bofha, 
who fought us in the Boer War and laaer lieraune Premier 
of the Union of Hotith Afritan Strength just of^zeci from 
every pore in his iKalyd 

This hmrheon-|‘)a!ly provided the or(‘asif)ii of a infinorabk 
scene. Those two politiea! cartoonists, Krien and Drm), 
familiar to all members of the iniernalional Press, attrnckd 
the League c»f Nations sessions every year in (knwvin Tfsey 
were in the haliii of designing menu-cards for laieh of the 
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traditional Geneva banquets; these menu-cards were very 
amusing and also displayed brilliant satire. In honour of 
this particular occasion, they had evolved an excellent 
combination of caricatures of the most important delegates. 
In the middle of the card was Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
glancing up with an expression of surprise and pleasure on 
his face, whilst above his head Briand and Stresemann were 
clinking glasses and smiling at each other in a spirit of 
friendship. 

At the banquet Briand spoke again, welcoming Germany’s 
entry to the League with an eloquence behind which glowed 
the warmth of feeling. Stresemann then rose to his feet and 
replied with equal warmth and sincerity, concluding with 
the words: “ And may this menu-card, with its delightful 
symbolic picture, become reality!” 

To the accompaniment of thunderous applause which 
swept aside all diplomatic traditions, the representative of 
(Ic.mmny went over to the spokesman of France, who had 
risen from his seat, and with the melodious echoes of a 
liigiier harmony, their glasses clinked. 

What’s that, mes erifants ? You want to know whether that 
one is by Flans Andersen or by Lewis Carroll? Why—I saw 
it with my own eyes. But, come, it’s time to say your prayers 
and go to bed. 

In the spring of 1927 I undertook a 'sales drive’ in Italy, 
where I was a.l)le to sign up newspapers in Genoa, Milan, 
Venice, Bologna, Florence, Naples and Palermo* The most 
picturesque newspaper premises I liave ever seen were those 
of my new client, II Gazzettino in Venice, situated in the 
lovely Palazzo GrittLGiustiniani. It was a strange anachronism 
to row past the house in a gondola and to hear the clatter of 
the rotary presses emerging from the glorious fifteenth- 
century facade. Giovanni Talamini, the eighty-two-year-old 
publisher and editor wdth whom I made the agreement, told 
me many stories of his young days, when Venice still belonged 
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to the Hal)sl)urgs and thi' Anstrian ollicc'rs used to stroll down 

the Piazza San Marco in their white* tunics. 

In the CJrand in Pahaano a plcaisaiU surprise awaited 

me. When I walked into tlie lounge, i ijchf'ld a man sitting 
theiTg surroinulsal by fifteen girls, (se h lovelirr than the 
Other. A second glance* at this (apbmisf revcsiled Ins identity 
to he that of Iblh, with uleiin i had wniluai on tin* same 
pap<T fifuaai ycsirs hu^fon* as a "raw enb\ and whom I liad not 
set cytts on since. Rca'ogniticai wa.s niutiial. 

M don’t know ulnuher all \viut(’™sIa,v(TS hrgmi :is journalislsd 
T reinarkcai porit(‘l\\ ‘hut an inner voirc^ uhispered to me 
fifUam years ago that yon would <ei(‘ iia\ make your debut 
in this !)usiiu‘ss.' 

'ilow ck> ytui intanp d«diut A I'ctoiled in indignantly, 
Iiave for ytetrs Inaai one of' the most (wpericmctaj men in this 
risky profession.’ llieii, afica* renhndiiut nie that evmi in my 
youth 1 had beam ineapa!)le of any nobh' llarnghb he pointed 
out that I had founded my base* arsumption on ptindy eircum- 
stantial cwidencfg for he* was tlie dirrigor of iht* jac'ques 
Dalcrozc! Sehonl for Classical Daneitift in l.axcminirg Castle 
near Vienna, and tin* young ladif's were Ins pii|)ils. lliey 
were on tlieir way hark Ire an Syraemseg wlau'e fh(*y had been 
engaged as the chorus in tin* perforinaiua^s of classhwl tragedies 
ill the wonderfully well pr(\s-f‘rved aiieieni (driTk th(*atre. 

Hitting thcTe, surroundf'd by fifteen d(*light!iil Vi<mnese 
girls, my poor badn*lor stail seemed lo hear the iUiigds singing 
Schubert songs, and in my nundb f*ye I stiw the f4'lorious park 
of th(S Impe^rial ■suiiiiiifu* resitlc*nee in Lasenburg, 

and xnys£*If again picnieking on the lawns with tlie delightful 
Friiulrin Fraiizi, with Ikt strong \dmniese aciamt and her 
little Viennese tip-tilled nose, dhen I c^ould see those fifteen 
slender, graccfi! figures revolving to the strains of a Strauss 
wvdiz, witii the forest in tfie hark^itnuind and the fayadc of 
the one-time summer residence of thi* Habslairgs as silent 
witnesses of tlur fact that evcui old Finperors were usually 
young onexy even if only temporarily. 
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I wonder whether that forest and that old castle still see 
the graceful, rhythmic movements of youth? Graceful? I 
don’t know. Rhythmic? Perhaps. 

Perhaps the goose-step. 

At the end of August there was a second international 
Press conference in Geneva, the United Press this time being 
represented by its President, K. A. Bickel, and by Ed. L. 
Keen, Henry Wood and myself. The late Robert P. Scripps, 
principal owner of the twenty-one Scripps-Howard newspapers 
and of the 'U.P.’, and George B. Parker, Editor-in-Chief of 
the Scripps-Howard newspapers, had also come specially 
from New York in order to attend. The Associated Press was 
represented by its General Manager, Kent Cooper, and 
William Randolph Hearst’s ‘International News Service’ by its 
President, Koenigsberg, and there were also about sixty other 
newspapers, government Press departments, official, semi-official' 
and independent telegraph-agencies represented, and others 
who thought they were independent but were not quite sure. 

It was an all-star cast, and a great number of internationally 
known newspaper-publishers, directors and editors had come 
from all corners of the globe in order solemnly to agree to 
disagree. 

The chair was taken by the late Lord Burnham, publisher 
of the Daily Telegraph in the days before it absorbed the 
Marnmg Post. He was an experienced and excellent, chair¬ 
man, who k(*pt the conference up to scratch and saw that 
some real w'ork was done. Among the more prominent. 
British dclcgat<*s was the late Lord Riddell, chairman of the 
British Newspaper Publishers’ Association and publisher- 
owner of the Mws of the Worlds John o' London's Weekly^ and 
other w(dI-known papers and magazines, and Sir Roderick 
Jones of Reuter’s Telegraph Agency, accompanied by Lady 
Jones, a Ix^autiful and highly-gifted woman, who, under the 
name of Ihiid B^ignold is a successful novelist. I have never 
been able to understand why the most charming and intelli- 
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keen pleasure which intellectual discussion gave him and I 
realized what a wide range of interests he had and what an 
unusual education. I particularly remember the interest which 

he took in medicine. 

He invited me to visit him in London, where, until his 
death, I was repeatedly a guest at his town house in Qpeen 
Anne s Gate, and sometimes in Walton Heath and at the 
Carlton. We never talked ‘shop’. When I was away, he would 
send me books and articles written by himself, in some of 
which he discussed matters upon which we had touched in 
our conversations. This was particularly the case on one of 
the occasions when we discussed religion, when, in illustration 
of my contention that it was not God who made man in his 
own image, but vice versa, I quoted Spinoza’s saying, ‘If a 
tiiangle could think, it would picture God as eminently 
triangular.’ Shortly after our conversation. Lord Riddell, 
who de.scrilx‘d himself as a Pantheist and inclined to the line 
of thought of Henri Bergson, sent me a book which he had 
wiitten a ftw ycais previously containing reflections on various 
philosophical questions; and on the occasion of my next 
visit to London, the debate was continued. It is to this interest- 
ing man too that I owe the idea of writing my life-story, a 
suggestion which I have not I>een able to put into practice 
until now, several years after his death. 

But to get back to the Press conference. My chief, Bickel, 
Imd fi om the first intended to force a show-down which 
would compel the numerous representatives of dictatorial and 
other governments present to state whether or not they were 
in favour of freedom of the Press and of unbiased inter¬ 
national news-reporting. In other words, whether they had 
turned up solely to sabotage with a polite smile every serious 
attempt at facilitating an independent, non-partisan activity 
of news-correspondents in their respective countries, or 
whether they meant business. 

We were under no delusions, knowing as we did full well 
that the unreliability of certain European chancelleries was the 
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only thing upon which one could rely. We w{>rc also quite 
certain that these chancelh'rics would not fail to wriggle out of 
whatever uncomfortable undertaking they might lie obliged to 
enter into. Bickel’-s idea therefon- was merely to force the 
conference to make some gesture which wmld Ix' tantamount 
to a public admission of the fn'cdom of the Press. I weioomed 
this plan with all ray heart, firstly because it remiered it a 
little more difficult for the powers-that-be to impair the inde¬ 
pendence of ncw.spaper-eorre,spoiKi<‘nts, .and secondly it was 
all to the good if our own agency could wear the halo of the 
moral pioneer in the allair, .since W(' had started the ball 
rolling. I was thinking of the sales-ririvr which I planned 
for the autumn, and I told myself that a moral victory of 
the freedom of the Pre.ss, brought about liy the initiative of 
the U.P., would help me to get many a contract with news¬ 
papers which were on Ji high ethie.al level, I saw myself as 
a veritable guardian angel of the frtfedom of the i’ress, com¬ 
plete with halo and wings- -or perhaps, in view of my weight, 
with propellers—-flitting from one rdiinrial desk to another,* 
getting the editors’ names on the dotted line. I did not con¬ 
sider myself cynical for thinking along these lines; for I have 
never yet heard of even the nohlast and most humane doctor 
failing to send in his bill aftei he him done his noble deed. 

It was BickePs intention to move a resolution affirming 
the freedom of the Preas and <-xplieitIy condemning its 
curtailment by censorship or other methods. We felt confident 
that in this stand for honest journalism, we .should have a 
number of delegates, in the first phicc the British, American, 
Dutch, Scandinavian and Swiss, on our si<5e, but it was 
equally clear to m that the numerous rcpre.scntativcs of 
dictatorial and semi-dictatorial goverament.s would nip the 
motion in the bud if they were given half a chance. 

Deep in thought, much :w I^ythagoras must have been 
two minute.s beorc he discovered his theorem, Bickel and I 
paced the Q,uai dra Anglais. It is well-known that the divine 
spark of creative thought can illuminate even humble souls 
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for moments, and so there suddenly came to me what I 
considered the saving idea. 

‘Throughout history,’ I began unctuously, ‘there runs the 
contrast between the ethics of the State and those of the 
individual as the late Niccolo Machiavelli has so aptly demon¬ 
strated. In other words, what would be merely an act of state¬ 
craft on the part of a government, which is, by the tenets of 
Roman law, a juridical person, is often just a dirty trick when 
done by an individual, that is, a physical person. Well let us 
base our strategy upon this contrast,’ I concluded, proud of my 
rhetorical display, the skyline of the Oxford Union building 
flickering before my eyes in the haze of that hot August day 

‘What in all the world arc you talking about?’ asked Bickel' 
bringing me down to earth with a bump. 

I laid my plan before him. ‘If we allow the motion to be 
submitted to a voK*,’ 1 .said, ‘it will be quashed, because the 
majority of representatives of the Press departments of the 
various continental governments and of the government- 
subsidized tclcgraph-agendcs, led by those of the “authori¬ 
tarian stiitcs, will vote it down, if only to save their own 
jobs at home. I hey will feel themselves protected by the 
anonymous character of a vote effected by a show of hands. 

‘But if we .should manage to fix up a roll-call, those gentle¬ 
men will cease to be representatives of governments, lurking 
in the shadows of anonymity. They will suddenly emerge as 
physical pi'rsons of flesh and blood, who cannot just raise 
their hands, but will be called out by name and will have 
to state their opinion in front of everybody. And that is the 
salient point. For to stand up in front of all the sixty-three 
other delegates and say “No”, amounts to a solemn declara¬ 
tion that you side with the suppression of the freedom of the 
Press, that you are on the side of reaction, and of the Middle 
Ag« which some people believe to have ended in 1453.’ 

I he decisive question of a technical nature was of course 
how to force a roll-call upon the assembly, before the people 
concerned would have time to smell a rat and sabotage the 
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scheme. I suggested diat Birk<‘l sliouki ask thf* chairmaig 
Lord Burnham, for a ruling as to how many delf*gatfs' signa¬ 
tures were necessary to assure that the vote be taken by roll- 
call 1 would them immediately try to canvas a number of 
my friends, who repixsented indc|)cndcnt papers and agencies 
at the conference, to get togcth<‘r the necessary number of 
signatures as quickly as possible, before the! ‘counter-action 
of the Middle Ages’ could set in. 

Bickcl is one of the most caxaitive and imaginative men 
I have ever known in journalism, and like many mtm of 
unusual ability and vision, hc‘ is a stranger io any form 
of vanity or pride of authorship. So iu! got busy, and by 
the afternoon h<^ was al.)l<‘ to t(*ll nu^ that Lord Burnham 
had informed him the conferemee was bound l>y no parlia¬ 
mentary methods and that he was prepared at the request 
of a single dc^Iegate to decode ili<! motion by roli-calL 

The following day, Bickcl movcal the resolution and asked 
for a roll-call. Lord Burnham ordcaxxl it. And mic by one the 
delegates laid to stand up and vote, lull in the glare of world 
publicity. ‘Aye/ ‘Aye/ ‘Aye/ they voted, whilst my ear seemed 
to hear a peculiar sound strangely like* the grinding of teeth. 

Bixty-threc delegates voted for the resolutioiq and one 
against—our I'urkish colleague. 

You sn% Keinal Ataturk, President of the Turkish Republic, 
liad a ft*w months previously immdet! up all the prominent 
members of the parliamentary o{){)08iiion on whom he could 
lay his hands and liad them hanged, since wlien it was 
considered deirimenial to one’s health in Turkey to hold 
a different opinion from Kemal Ataiiirk’s. Our Turkish 
friend had to choose beiwcam saving his face and saving 
his head. Can you blame him? 

And the consequences cd’the resolution? In the long mn, 
everybody was satisfied, both we moral heroes and the 
dictatorial governments, since we all felt tliai our rapective 
interests liad not sufferecl We maitilained that we had 
won a victory, and they maintained the censorship. 



Chapter Twenty-Seven 

A SECRET ABOUT COLUMBUS 

DURING THE YEARS 1 928-29 I TRIED FOR THE FIRST TIME' 

to combine with the sale of our news-service in Europe 
and the Near East the creation of a regular market in 
these territories for important features, articles and serials 
about political, scientific and other subjects of general 
human interest, as well as for the publication in serial form 
of a numlxT' of important novels and memoirs of famous 
people. This first systematic attempt to introduce 'syndica¬ 
tion’ throughout the Continent of Europe would make it 
possibh- to buy and sell the products of people who expected 
to he paid much more than the average individual news- 
pa[)(a' could afford or would be willing to pay. An incidental 
advantag<^ from a pttrsonal point of view was the contact 
wliich it l,)rought me with a number of interesting people, 
statesmen, scientists, authors and others. 

I soon found that some people who wrote for us had highly 
original ideas but were unable to present them in an inter¬ 
esting manner, while others were what I should like to 
call ‘lit(a*ary |)carl-divcrs’, men who dive down into the 
ocean of thought and come up with shining pearls which 
glitt<u‘ in all ihe colours of the rainbow. Unfortunately, 
however, pearl-Dyster-l)eds are confined to the shallowest 
parts of the ocean, ■ ■ 

I have already mentioned the 'statesmen series’, which 
consisted of' monthly articles by Lloyd George, Herriot, 
Stresemann and Mussolini, Among the most interesting of 
the other articles and serials was one by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fitzmauricc of the Eire army, who had been a passenger 
in the Brmm when that plane accomplished the first trans¬ 
atlantic flight in a westerly direction. The Bremen landed 
on Labrador and I managed to get into touch with Fitz- 
niaurice there and get Mm to describe the crossing in a 
serici of articles which were taken from Labrador to New 
York and then transmitted direct by cable to Europe, 
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When the excavations at Herciilancuin itxi to sensational 
discoveries^ Professor Amch‘o Maiuri^ who fund succeeded 
Dr Spinazzola as the director of all excavations in Soiitlicrn 
Italy, wrote several interesting signed articles al>out them 
specially for u$. Paul Painlevc followed Etiuuard llc^rriot’s 
lead and wrote a series of article's alanit political subjects, 
while in April 1929, our Paris manager, Ralph Heinzen, 
one of the most efficient men on the fonagn staff cd* any 
American newspaper or tch'graph-agency, was negotiating 
with Clemcnceau about the world publicaiion rights of his 
memoirs. I do not recollect why the lu'gotiations were 
broken off, but I believe it was due to the impossibility of 
agreeing about a price. 

At about the same time I sigiuTi uj> for a scales <d'articles 
about Parisian life, art and kindred subjcTts general 
human appeal by a woman who is a living proof that the highly 
educated and cultured gmndes (kmrs who wcaa^ the life and 
soul of the salons liiiiraires of formca* time's and whose own 
intellect attracted to them the great intelbans of their time 
have not died out in France. I c?an scarredy nnneinber ever 
having read articles which were so sparkling with charm 
and wit as those of Princess Lucien Murat—they frothed 
and bubbled like champagne. Princess Luckm Murat wm 
a Rohan before her marriage, so she bor«^ two names which 
have made French history. She later married Count Charles 
de Chambrun, who is a direct linear descendant of La 
Fayette and, as such, as the result of a decision taken by 
the U.S. Congress in the eighteenth century, is entitled to 
American citizenship. At the time of the PVarico-Italian 
pact of 1935, which Pierre Laval reached wdtii Mussolini 
in Rome and which Italy denounced in 1938, Count de 
Chambrun was the French Ambassador 10 Italy. When I 
was in Rome in tlic Spring of 1935 sliortly after the signing 
of the pact, Madame de Chamlinm invited me 10 lunch 
at the embassy, whidi is, I believe, unique among the 
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domicile. It, is situated In the stupendous Palazzo Farnese, 
which was partly built by Michelangelo out of the stones 
of th<^ Cltdiseum for Paolo Farncsc, later to become Pope 
Paul IIL As my hostess showed me round the palazzo and 
pointed out its chief l.)cautics5 I with amazement the 
scale on which ‘upper terP of Rome lived in the 
Renaissance. Tlic palace staircase is built in such a way 
that it is possible to ride up on horseback to the first floor, 
the an:ad(\s of which used in l.)e open and contained treasures 
of antiquity, some of which still excite admiration in the 
Museum iti Naples, Amongst these is the Farnese Hercules 
and the group known as tliat of the Farnese bull Several 
of the indescrihaldy lovely ceilings are carved in cedar- 
wood, wlhh^, fres<*o<‘s from the hand of Renaissance masters 
cover tlu': walls. One of the marble mantelpieces, with a 
recumbent figures on each side, is the work of Michelangelo 
and n'Sfunbles anotiu'r of Ins works, the tomb of the Medici 
in Florence, imposing * Flail of Hercules' is loo feet 
long, Cio fc'ct wide, and 46 feet high. The monumental fire¬ 
place of the gnait dining-hall i$ also the outlet of the secret 
passage which leads to a secret apartment in which Pope 
Paul Farnese on more than one occasion kept prisoners. 

The apartments occupied by the ambassador and Countess 
de Chambrun were as cosy as they were tasteful, no easy 
thing to achieve in a building in which some of the rooms 
were as long as a whole block of buildings in most streets. 
On the piano and on a pedestal stood two busts by Auguste 
Rodin, depicting Countess de Chambrun’s father. This 
palace built by Michelangelo was a worthy setting for the 
work of m artist of our generation whom posterity will 
probably rank with that giant of the Renaissance, if they 
do not even go so far as to place him higher. For Rodin 
is the only one who can approach Michelangelo for the 
richiicis of his ideas and the power of his execution; whUe 
in profundity of thought and of symbolism some might claim 
that he excels the genius who built the Farnese Palace. 
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One of the most unusual serials which I \v;'is able to furnish 
to the European Continental Press in 1928 was connected 
with two interesting people, one ranking among the greatest 
novelists of our time and the other now the foremost 
columnist in the U.S.A.—Sinclair Lenvis, and his wife, 
Dorothy Thompson. 

In 1924, whem this extremedy giftcxl woman was in Berlin, 
starting her job as Central Iwiropc^an correspondent of the 
PMlmklphia Public Ledger and when at Saturday evening 
dances in the famous Hoted Adlon, I was endeavouring 
to partner her without treading im her toes, w(\ htT male 
colleagues, already looked upon Dorothy Thompson as the 
only woman journalist in our ccxperieiua! wim had a really 
mature, unbiased political judgement, uninfluenced by 
emotions. She was marriexi at that time to a liungarian 
by the nam<‘ of Bard, who n4)r<\sented tin! Associated Press 
in Budapest; whicdi is but another harsh example of the 
truth that tln^ most attractive! women are invarialily the 
wives of one's competitors. 

In the late spring of 1927, Sinclair Lewis arrived in Berlin, 
and, like her male colleagues, Miss Thompson went along 
to interview him. But, unlikt! the rest of his interviewers, 
our colleague of th<! Pkiladelphk PiiMk Ij^dger returxicd to 
her office in a state! whiedg to put it mildly, was one of 
bewilderment. Dropping into an easy-cliair, she told her 
assistant, Dr K., from whom I liave the story, what had 
Itappened to her. 

She had been clisciming various matters with Sinclair 
Lewis, among other things his dfsire to be present at one 
of the periodical Press conferences in the Wilhclmstrasse* 
At the end of this conversation, Lewis said, ‘Miss Thompson 
—now may I put a question to you for a change?' 

Feeling mildly surprised, she told him to fire away* Her 
surprise, however, assumed unforeseen proportions when 
the question with which he chose to turn the tables on 
her, was, 'Will you be my wife?' 



And, by an odd trick of Fate, on that very same day, 
DonUhy 'rhoni|:)son received the ofTicial confirmation of her 
divorc'c from her first luisband. 

I scarc<dy iniagiiu'. that she said, ‘This is so sudden!’ 
when Lc'wis ‘interviewed’ her. First of all, Dorothy Thompson 
is not t,h<' woman to use platitudes, and secondly, women 
say, ‘11ns is so stuldcni,’ only when the proposal is long 
overdue, llfis particular proposal, however, really was 
sudden. 

Dorothy llionipson thought it over for a few days, and 
then said Yrs. When thc^ married shortly afterwards, our 
London office proposed that Sinclair Lewis should write a 
s(n’ic%s of articl<\s for tis, and the idea sprang up—I cannot 
remember whctlnu’ it originated with Lewis or with his 
■wife--, that the couple sliouid spend their honeymoon 
travelling through rural England in a caravan, and that 
Sinclair Lewis should record his impressions of 'unknown 
haigiaxid' in serial form for us in a number of articles bearing 
the caption ‘I discover England’ or some such title. 

llie sc*rial had a big international success, and I was 
al>Ie to arrange for its pul)lication in about nine different 
languages. 

At the end of December 1930, Sinclair Lewis came to 
Berlin again, this time on his way back from Stockholm, 
where lie had just received the Nobel Prize for literature. 
Visiting him in the Hotel Adlon, I was very impressed by 
this tall, thin, red-haired man, whose unaffected, unassuming 
manner immediately wins one over. We talked of his plan 
to visit Naples, and I particularly urged him to visit the 
mmi semn^ tlie so-called new excavations, in Pompeii. Then 
we talked about Vienna, which we both loved; and when, 
a year later, I asked him to send me a signed photograph 
of himself from New York, he autographed it with the typical 
Viennese greeting, *To Edward J. Bing, Grass' GoU! Sinclair 
Lwis/ 

On August 3rd 1929 I was in NUrnbcrg on business, and 
on the road leading from the station I saw a man' standing 
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in an open car, add^es^in,tT a group of people. Most of the 
passers-hy glanced in his dir<Ttion and then went on their 
way, tipixn-emly unimpressed. Out of professioital euriositv, 
I joined the group of about eighty or a hundred men, mo.stiv 
youths from eigiiteen to twenty, wiit» were e!us(er<-d round 
tht. oiatoi. 1 h<t .sp<*(*<'h c(>ntaiited nothiiig more tluut one 
might ii<ivc found in tlu* leader oi any ttati(>nalist newspapt'r, 
but it possessed one peculiar quality which I had hardly 
ever heard before, in ;i s]>eee>ch in (hnn.trty ^ it tippeaded 
e.xclusively tei the* emotions. 'J his w;is preedsely the‘ teason 
why it rttade surh a de*ej> impre'ssion em the youtiifui listemers, 
while older men would .stop to li.sten for ;t fbw mitmtets and 
then walk away unmoveel. Yet, witlmtit quite reali/.ing it, 
they had heard .seMnetliing uniejue, the first poHtie.al pro¬ 
gramme in the* histea-y of the (ie-rmati people whiedi iiad 
.set out to attain its goal fjy allying it.self exclusively with 
two aspcct.s of the human .se)u!, with passion and with the 
urge for my.sticism. 

A policeman in his gn>e*n tmiform was standing ix'side 
me, lislcnitig; and a.s I turned te. get, he s;iid to me*, ‘Do’ 
you know who that is?’ 

Ihem, before: I eouki re*ply, he* acieh'd with a lattgh, “rhai’s 
the gentleman from Airstria, tlie* felhnv who’d like to govern 
us all!’ 

October 3rd brottglii the* det.th evf Dr (Utstav Str.*semann, 
Mim-ster few Foreign Affairs of the* (h-rman Reiedi, shortly 
a til he had obtained the rvaniatitat of the Rhiiiflaiid from 
the Fnt<‘nte,: penvrns. A few days hiter, I leeeived eonfkientittl 
mformatune to the* effect that Stresemtum had le*ft various 
nous and diaru's fetr winch the workl-wide ptibliratiten rights 
were avaiLii)lr. 1^ m^mhivd with Banin Eneliiw von Rhein- 
batten, a elo.se friend e>f the dead man, who hitd written 
Stnscm.-mn .s biography. A.s jt re.suh <»f these cetnve'rsations, 

I met Dr VVolfgang Stre.semartn, the son, and Clonsiil Bernhard, 
the confidential secretary, of the departed statesman, and 
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I was the first person outside the dead man’s close circle 
of relations and friends to examine the literary ma terial 
he hud IcIt I)chind, I.hcic wcie some very interesting confi* 
dential notes aliout the negotiations immediately preceding 
the luirarno pact, also about certain world-famous personal¬ 
ities who until very recently played leading parts in German 
politics. The ich'a wtt.s that I should select and compile material 
for :i series of articles from the documents and diaries, and 
that wo .should then aetiniro the publication rights from the 
Streseinann fiimily. 

A numlx'r of inlttresting items would have had to be 
omitted out of loyally to the dead man, whilst the rest of 
the mauaittl was, in my opinion, more interesting for 
G(‘rmans than for other readers. So the project failed to 
materialize. Strc.scmann’.s memoirs have since been published 
by other firms. 

Four months later, however, I did see a document of 
extraordinary interest in Barcelona, where our local corres¬ 
pondent, Gonrado de Malucnda, had introduced me to 
Professor Manuel Rubio Borrds of the local University. The 
professor .showed me an entirely unknown and unquestionably 
authentic document in Italian, in the beautiful Gothic script 
of the late fifutenth century. It was written by the hand of 
one Giovanni Borromco of Milan, a member of the famous 
family to which the Borromean Islands opposite Stresa in 
the Lago Mtiggiorc owe their name, and which has provided 
the Catholic Church with a saint. 

'Fhc document was dated 1494, and its author, who died 
in 1495 and who had obviously felt his end approaching 
when he wrote it, declares in it that he wished before his 
death to impart to posterity a secret which had been confided 
to him by his children’s tutor, a certain Don Pedro Martir 
Angleria, ofiicial chronicler of the ‘Catholic Kings’ and later 
Ferdinand’s and Isabella’s diplomatic and financial agent 
accredited to the Republic of Genoa. Angleria, who had 
known Columbus personally, had confided to the writer 
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that the discoverer of the New World had not Ijcen born in 
Genoa but in Majorca, and that, in order to obtain the support 
of the Catholic Kings, he had usurped the name of one 
Christopher Colombo of Genoa. 

This document would explain why people have supposed 
that the discoverer of America was Genoese and it would 
also indicate that Columbus had good reason to fetir that 
Ferdinand and Istibella would refuse their .svipport if they 
were aware of his identity. 

It is known th;it the; South Ani<‘rie:m hisforitm. Professor 
Luis Ulloa, is of the oi>inion that Columbus was born either 
in the Balearic Islands or somewln're near them, tluU he 
was of J<;wish descent, ami th;it, like his brother, he had 
been a corsair. 

Whether he hit upon America by chance during a journey 
in the latter rapacity, and wh<;ther, when he heggeti the 
mutineers of the .Santa Maria for another three dtiys’ patience, 
he wa.s reckoning with the likelihood of sighting ;i iamiliar 
coastline during that time-limit, is a m.'itter for cotyecturc; 
as i.s also the explanation as to why he returned in chains 
from his second trip to America, and why he tmd his son 
later experienced such difliculty in g<‘tting the SpsmLsh Court 
to recognize the rights and titles tvhieh had been promised 
to them. Is it possible that vague tmproven rumours, of the 
nature of the information conveyed to Giovanni Borromco 
by Don Pedro :is early j« 1494, uitlt regtird to the identity 
and the p«ast of the great in;m, were alreatiy in eircuhition 
■at the court of Ferdinand and Lsabclla during Columbus's 
lifetime? 

I rctichcd Mtidrid just stt si moment when .Spsiin was again 
in full ferment. The dictator, Primo de Rivera, Clencral 
Franco’s predecessor and friend, had fallen, and had died 
a few weeks later in exile in Paris. 'Fhc new Prime Minister, 
General Berenguer, was attempting gradually to abolish 
dictatorship and get the country back to a normal constitu- 


A SECRET ABOUT COLUMBUS ' $^73 

tioual iTgiuH- hut it was already too late and the majority 
of the population deinancied a. Republic, since Alphonse’s 
p(a\son was loo closely connected in their minds with the 
difiadura. I shall nevea* forRcT the impression which I received 
on<' aftcaaioon in the iirst week of June when I saw King 
Alphonsi) and his (^uc'cn drive in an open landau through 
tin* city's main scpiare, tin; Puerta del Sol. The crowds which 
fill this s<|ua.rc' the whole, day long did not form into rows, 
n(,)r even groups. I'ku’li one went liLs way, one or two stopping 
to watedg and I ia>tild have counted the people w^'ho raised 
(hear hats on the fingers of one hand. 

ITeia’ was not a sound. The atmosphere was filled with 
an atiirnosity whit'li nothing rould hudge or overcome. It 
must liav<* hern a ((‘rrihle moment for those two people in 
tlnhr landau it was terrible even for the impartial observer, 
(iries or gestures of angcu* would have l)cen easier to bear, less 
cgipressive, less rruf’l than this cold hatred, this freezing scorn. 

As usual, I visited client publishers of all parties, and 
also sigtied a <a.?ntra<-t with El Liberal of Bilbao, published 
by the Socialist leader, Don Indalccio Prieto, who, seven 
years later, hetweeui Largo Caballero and Juan Negrin, was 
Minister for National Defence in the Republican civil war 
Cabinet. Even his sense of humour, which is highly developed, 
scfrneti iiifhifiicfg! i>y his view of life, for when I congratulated 
him on Ins Frerirli and remarked that he spoke it almost 
m well as Miralieau, htt replied that he would prefer to 
sprak it m well as CLtmtaata, the gnat Tribune’ of the people 
of Paris in 1II70. 

Ill Valencia I signed an agreement with Don Sigfrido 
Blasro Blawig owner of the newspaper El Pueblo^ and a son 
of tluil greal novelist, the late Vicente Blasco Ibahez. Then 
followed an uiiffirgetUihle trip by car along the east and 
soiillKiiit of Spain and through Andalusia. After 

leaving Aliciiiitc I came through the famous date forest of 
Elche* Divided up into a number of individual plots, this 
platiiatton contains 115,000 female date-palms and one 
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single male palm, which provides the fertilizing polItTi for 
the whole plantation. It i.s the famous palmna dd cura, with 
its seven mighty trunks, all of which have .sprotued from the 
original trunk. This unfortunate male date-paliti has 115,000 
wivc.s. In its wisdom, however, Provkhmee- \v'ille<i it that all 
115,000 of them should b(^ firmly rooted into the ground. 

From Almeria—which looks exactly like an Arabian town, 
with its white llat-ruofc'd houses and its gorgeous Moorish 
citadel, comparable only to the one in Aleppo --1 travtdled 
along the .south coast of Andalusia, with the sea on iny 
left and befort' me a nc'ver-endiug chain oi‘ Moorisii watch- 
towers dotted along the shore, and the mountain chains 
of Moroeco showing on the other .side of the nanow .strip 
of McdiU;rranean. Then from Mofril, I drove acro.ss the 
Sierra Nevada to Clranada, where the ereativi* genius of 
Moslem art has po.ssibly attained its supreme and triumphant 
fulfilment. 'Fhen came Cordova with its mosqne supported 
by a forest of columns, a present-day wonder of the world, 
which, forlnnately for humanity, along with the Alhatnbra, 
has been spared the ravag<‘s f>f <d\'il war. 

In Spain they speak not only of an ‘Andalusian’ type, 
but of a specifically ‘Cordovan’ typ<\ and this distinction 
became perfectly plausible to me wlicn I found (hat almost 
the entire male and female population tjf Cordova has the 
same physiognomy, the same large, cIose-st;t eyr.s tiiid fine 
aquiline nose, st.s the Bedouitus in the de.sert i>f Northern 
Arabia. I think I have found the reastin why this ‘jinthro- 
pologic island’ of Cordova romt's to httve that pronounced 
non-Berber, Semitic, purely Artih, Bcflouin type, 'The Ctdiphs 
of Cordovtt, who for centuries had their scat Iterc, were 
Omayyads, that is, dirtxt desccndant.s of the Caliph Omar, 
the .second leader of Islam to .succeed Mohammed. Like their 
immediate entourage, they hailed of course from Arabia, 
and I am inclined to hdieve th.at during the course <»f a few 
generatioiw, polygjimy succeeded in imposhig upmi the 
population of their Andalusian capital the facial characteristics 










a rasK- nf S> naii Arabs lulinq over thr lower Berber scetion of 
th<‘ (•(iiununiity: indeed in tin' Ar.ibian world of die Middle 
Af'es, Seville was known not as Sevilh' hut. as Homs, sinee its 
ruling <-lass raine from tlie Syrian town of that num.-, just as 
the i’lh'rim Fathers, uhen they landed in N.nv FaiKlaiui, gave 
the name of Flyitnmth Roek to their landing-plaee, attd railed 
their first bitt town by the name of the Hnglish town Boston. 

From Cordova my jonniey rojttinned via Seville and 
HneKa to Poilnttal, whei'e I was fared witli no ettsy tttsk 
siiK-e for the past liTty years the Fortnguese Press had been'the 
sacred preserve of the French Havas telegraph-agency, and 
mine was the iir.st attempt tu breaking litat monopoly and 
ttidneing (he newspaper-ptiblishers of the eotmtry to opeti np 
tlirir fohmms to an American news-service. I signed np the 
Diarin ,k Ki>Hdm and the Dimin rk Ushnn, the leading Lisbon 
montimr and^evetting papers, and () himrin ck Jmeirn of 
Oporto, and iit tine eotnse I was fintimate enough "to add to 
(he list four (tf the six remaining be.st-known papers in the 
ctHinti y. whit h, incidriita!!y, is (tne of the most ptcture.sque 
in Kuntpe. 


l«i Aljes, tsear Lisbon, ! cattie upon a very interesting form 
of hull-light, which is popular in Portugal.''Fhr bull-%hter.s 
who lake patt in it are known its funmim. Sis tn- seven’men, 
diesseti hi the knee-Lreet'hes jutd lotig while stockings and the 
long pointed cap of the Portngne.se pe;i.s:mt, stand in the bull¬ 
ring in it grotip, their leatler :t few steps tthead of the rest. 
Then another m.m hires the bull over to the far side of the 
arena tsitb his ted Hoak. The hull hits p;tdded hails on the 
points of his horns, :iitd when he inriis round and fincLs himself 
the fmmdti',, he usttaliy charges .straight nt their leader, 
who lilerally 'takes the hull by the hornswhile with light¬ 
ning «nt*vemefit.i the otheis sri»* the atiirnal Iry neck, hack and 
tail, thus tmmohili/tng it .stiflieiently to allow their leader 
to jump olT its head. Time and again one or the other of the 
fmaios jutnps over the animals Inick, and I even saw one of 
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them make a somersault by pressing his Iiands against the 

bull’s l)ark as he jum|)(T!. 

But what is the origin of this form of buU-fighting, which 
has hern practised for n<\irly four thousand N“<'ars in tliis 
particular corner of th<' I!)eria!i Peninsula and in no otlier? 

It comes from ancient ChaUe. 'The totem of th(* ('nians was 
the Indl, which incidcmtally is evidcmc(H:l by the myth current 
throughout the region of the anci^mt M(^diterran<*au civili- 
zatioHj telling of King Minos and the Minotatirus^ that 
monster with the head of a ]>ull and ihr body nf a man, which 
lived in the labyrinth and was ovc'namu* ]>y dlu'stnis \vith 
Ariadne’s h<‘lp. In honour of this totem of ancient Clretc, 
l)ull-fights were heid there, in wliicii both num and women 
battled with the animal in just the same* way as the Portuguese 
forcadm. Sir Arthur livans, the notc*d British archaeologist, 
found wall-paintings in tlu; ruins cjf the* ancietit jsalaces of 
Crete which depict a fcmiahy/err/ir/c in net of pc'rforming a 
somersault over the bulPs back. I’hc^ famous extatvalor, Ilcairy 
Schlicmann, who found the fabulous gold treasures in IVoy 
and in Mycenc in Greece, discovered a similar walbpainting 
in Tiryns near Mycene, dating back to about 1400 -lafiO inca 

In the National Museum in Athens, I saw casts of objcTls, 
the originals of which repose in the Museuni in Caiidia on 
the island of Crete, where they were foiiiK'L Due of these 
objects is an ivory statuette, representing a male buibfighter 
performing a somersault, and it dales from about 1600 inci, 
in the so-called late Minoan period. Hie tHher is a vessel 
about twenty-three inches lugin made of black sciapstoiie, in 
the typical ancleni-Crete funned shape, roiind the outside of 
which run four decorative reliefs one above the other, llie 
second from the top shows a bull-fighter who has bungled his 
somersault, llie bull has caught him in mid-air in the middle 
of the back, so that he is hanging with Iiis back to the animal, 
his head hanging dowm near the ground, and his legs dangling 
over the builds back, lliis vessel dates from 1700^1500 

There is nothing new under the Mediterniiican sum 



Chapter Twenty-Eight 

THE GANGSTER TRAPS OF NEW ORLEANS 
ONE DAY IN ^1931 I HAD A TALK WITH THE MEDICINE-MAN 

of a pufblo of the Navajo Indians in New Mexico. He had 
ju.st completed one of the sand-paintings for which his tribe 
is famous, and in answer to my questions, he explained 
how ht^ tnaUtxl his ‘patients’, tribesmen who suffer from 
some psychic ailment such as melancholy, anguish, fear, or 
conditions which we should call ‘worry’, ‘neurosis’ 
‘psychosis’ or nervous breakdown. 

The intensity of our sensations caused by some scene we 
witness---whiTher it is a football game or an artistic per- 
formanct', and whether we take an active part in it or are 
merely sitectators—-is of course determined by our ability 
to concentrate upon it. And so the Red Indian ‘patient’ 
is asked to concentrate on what the medicine-man is doing. 
The latter then begins, with the help of differently coloured 
grains of sand, to make on the ground one of the various 
traditional artistic designs of his tribe, in which the decorative 
elements, each of which has a symbolic meaning, repeat 
them-selves in symmetrical disposition. When the medicine¬ 
man has finished his design and the patient has studied it 
intensively for a while, he goes away cured. 

In the same year, I met a famous European scientist 
whose methods of psycho-therapy are in part identical with 
those of the Navajo medicine-men. It was my first meeting 
with the most remarkable practising psycho-analyst of our 
time, Professor Carl Gustav Jung of Zurich, who, being free 
of all prof<‘s.sional prejudice, knows and fully appreciates 
the dccisivi^ importance of the psychologic and spiritual 
inheritance of civilizations other than our own. 

In many cases, Professor Jung will ask his patient whether 
he can draw. If he says he can, Dr Jung will ask him to draw 
just what comes into his mind. And almost invariably the 
‘superior white man’ who smiles at the Navajo ‘savage’, 
will draw decorative elements, repeating themselves in 
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symmetrical disposition, which the imaginative and creative 
laciiltics of the patient, manifesting themselves through his 
subconscious mind, invest with a symbolic meaning. In other 
worcls, the white man does, and concentrates upon a Navaio 
sand-pamting;^ or, if you prefer the term used in India Tibet 
and by the Shingon sect of Buddhism, he draws a mandala 

I hen the civilized, superior white man, having ‘worked 
on , or to use the proper scientific term, having ‘sublimated’ 
tiic pathological, destructive complex in his subconscious 
mind in the form of an artistic product of his superconscious 
creative mind, goes home happy and cured. 

T'hc one and only difTercnce between those two forms of 
therapy is th.at the Navajo tribesman does not know the 
verb, ^ to sul)limatc \ 


Jung, a strongly built, grey-haired man whose face radiates 
intelligence and with whom I have spent in Zurich hours 
as pleasant as they were profitable, is in my opinion by far 
the most prominent psychologist of our day. Freud’s was the 
gloiy of the pioneer, who showed the way into,the world 
of the unconscious mind, with its subconscious, or protective 
and destructive, and its superconscious, or creative functions. 
But since the day of hreud’s epochal researches psycho¬ 
analysis has found new avenues of unique importance, and 
Jung’s greatest merit in this connection is his appreciation 
of the fundamental significance of Indian and Tibetan 
plulosophy and psychology for modern psycho-therapy. 

Even to-day many a Western ‘philosopher’, let alone the 
Wcstei n public, thinks of the ‘subconscious ’, or more correctly, 
the unconscious mind, as of some minor annexe to one’s 
personality. In reality, however, it is our unconscious mind 
which dominates us entirely. With its ‘subconscious’ vegeta¬ 
tive, protective and destructive urges, instincts and ‘com¬ 
plexes , and its ‘superconscious’ creative manifestations, 
such as ‘intuition’, ‘inspiration’ and ‘genius’, it is the 
channel through which our consciousness is incessantly fed 
with ideas and refle.xcs drawn from the inexhaustible reservoir 
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of the transcendental, supra-individual, Universal Mind. 
The less we recognize this truth, the more egocentric is our 
conception of the world around us. An egocentric outlook, 
however, is something fundamentally different from self- 
reliance. In fact, it exposes us to all the dangers of our sub¬ 
conscious, i.e. our primitive mind, to unadmitted and there¬ 
fore ‘repressed’ fear, and especially to maintained, continued 
fear, known as ‘worry’. The ‘complexes’ festering in the 
subconscious mind as the result of ‘worry’ are the cause of 
one of the best known afflictions endemic in the Western 
World of our generation, the nervous breakdown. 

By now it is of course generally known that the nervous 
breakdown is not a neurosis but a psychosis. It has nothing 
to do with tired nerves. It is a psychic ailment, the result 
of continued ‘worry’, i.e. of fear of things which frequently 
never happen. The nervous breakdown is the price which 
the ‘efficient’ Westerner, the ‘regular guy’, the ‘live wire’ 
business man, pays for the adoration of over-rationalistic 
thinking, for his contempt of artistic and spiritual interests, 
for his egocentric outlook and his utter inability to appreciate 
that creative power which springs from an impersonal attitude 
towards life. 

Then, when he gets his nervous breakdown, the ‘efficient’, 
‘progressive’ Westerner sees his psycho-analyst, for the 
psycho-analyst is the medicine-man of the Western sceptic. 

A few months before my first visit to Professor Jung, I 
had a discussion on psychological questions with one of the 
most successful, although spiritually prominent writers of our 
time. I had referred to the fact that there are practising 
Catholics who do not accept all the dogmas of their church, 
and in this connection I put forward the contention that 
human beings have a very definite ritualistic need, which 
may or may not be accompanied by a religious need, which 
is in fact distinct from it; but my host would not see eye-to- 
eye with me on this subject. When I took it up with Dr 
Jung, he agreed with me. ‘ Is not the ceremonious conferment 
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of an acack-mic degree,’ he said, ‘or the official, solemn 
opening of a new fire-station a positive ritual performance, 
which creates a feeling of elation in those who take part in 
it, without having anything whatsoever to do with religious 
convictions?’ 

Dr Jung’s thorough knowledge f)f Indian and I'ibetan 
Yoga is responsible for umch of the remarkable work of this 
remarkable nuin. But a mission of a gcmeral nature also 
awaits that spiritual treasure of the hast which is laid down 
in the rggrt sutra.'; :ind th<‘ higher tantras of India. One day, 
it nuiy provide the .salvation of mankind. 

We look upon the <-x])ression ‘white man’ as .something 
flattering, because for some odd re;isf)n we consider lack of 
pigment in the skin as a hall-mark of culture. But there 
htive been and still are mt n of consequence in our hemispheng 
such iia Dr Jung, and the late Profe.ssor Max Miiller of Oxford 
and the late Sir Edwin Arnold, who rettlize what the West, 
with its skin poor in jiigment and its mentality rich in conceit, 
can learn from the wisdom of the E.ast, 


I’he autumn of 1931 s;iw me bark in America, which I 
reached this time by the Southern route, pttst the Azores, 
which are reputed to be the last remains of the .sunken 
continent of Atlantis. 

The U.S.A. was a changed country. I’here were beggars 
■standing at every street-corner in New York, and the fact 
that their clothes were still in good condition made the sight 
doubly paradoxical and douldy disturbing. Every eveiting 
on Broadway humlreds of unemployed queued up for coffee 
and bun,s, which were provided by the charity of one of 
New York’s leading new.spap(trs. It wa.s the conitequence of 
that cdiaracteristio kind of justice with whicli the much- 
iidmired e<;onoinic system of ‘rugged individutdism’ had 
tre.'ited industry ;md labour, by meting out individualism 
to industry and rnggednes.s to labour. 
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The psyrhic' (if*pr<'ssinn was wen greater than the cH-onomic; 
for the AiTicaaraii is still ^tlarmcr! whcai hr is * broke*', while 
the Eurojiran is alarmed wlieii hr is not. 

The clays wliirh I spent in New (Irhaiiis were most interest- 
iny. New Orlcwns is a town 'wide npem' and liolh ricdi and 
poor go in lor lOiiubliiuN and this is ma so imicdi due to 
grml as a niaftcn* of tiadiu<ni. Wc* visiual sevcaail gaming¬ 
houses in ‘St Bernaid Farisli* and ‘jeflrrson Parish\ when* 
the Idgiiodass gaming-house*; aie situated. M'hesc* are dc'corated 
in surprisingly ipnid tasOa oftem beiii,g rrally artLstlcally 
dc^signed by uadl-kuown interior-dri orafois, and most of the 
guests wore evening drcTS. Tin* proeef'dings were as C|uiel 
and digiiilicaj as in any (lasiiio in the Somdi c4’ FraiU'e, 

hi the hrsl oi‘ these r*siablishiiif*ntH whicdi I visitcai, my 
friend and ipiicha J Ib*iiiritf*, manager of die N«‘w Orleans 
luireau of the Ibiited Press, told iin* that, strange a.s it might 
seem, these* planes haci never liad a hold-up. 

*Aik 1 wtiy not?' I waaiteal to know. 

AVelt, I have heard it said tliat there are eunuingly 
coueeah'd slots in the walls, liehiiid wliicdi m;u‘hiiic-guns 
are kept camstaully iiiaimrd as lom.^ as the pl«u*c is 
cipend 

My euriosily thus rotisrd, I tor*k a good look at tile walls^ 
and sure riiougli, wasiPi that a horizoiiial slot right behind 
Femrilf^'s tirad’f I took anodirr good look at ip iheii said to 
my friend, ^dlieir s one of those slots right helund wdurre 
ycaPre Htaiidiiig. ‘rurn round slowlyd 

Whilst he was turtiiug round, one of the eobured waiters 
noticed the ciimiion of our gaze and realized that wc had 
dheovered the slot. Hr prompdy pretended to attend to some 
other guests* hut actually sidled up to %m, in order to over¬ 
hear oiir ronversiition, perliaps thinking we might he 
‘spotters* for sfuiie gang, ligure up the layout‘ and 

later to W’‘ork oui a TTtuway ehanh whicli would facilitate 
the gangHtrrs^ work mid, stilt more dieir getaway* Or of 
eemwe wc iiiigiit have Imtii die ga,.** ol u! and atmut 
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to whip out our guns tlie nc^xt inomcni? He was taking no 
chances eitluT way. 

Kor was tiu^ luan at tin: niachiiK^-gun, who had also noticed 
that wcHiad spotted him. I'o show us tliat, so long as he was 
on the job, we did not stand a HJIhnamans chance', as the 
saying he moved his glowing ciganate-fuid from side 

to side along tin* fiorizontal slot. 

dim guests had tio Ilea, that tlaw were sitting witliin the 
range of a machine-gun, 

\\v waikeal out, and in tlir entra,nc<* half we spotted 
another slot which dominated tin* so that any gangsters 

who manag<'d to gut out of the main room with\heir haul 
would ])v mowed down ^vlam thry r^caehed tin door. We 
ciiscovered tins |')artirular slot luvause the marksman at the 
madnne-gim was dcitamiiic-ci to show us tluit lu^ was on 
duty, and pufied ('igarett{***sinokt* through the operang. 

It would Ik‘ simple- to rommit suiridr Iieng I thought. 
One would nicaaly need to make a sucid<m gesture as though 
to whip out a gtm.'and all would be over. 

Wc visitex! two more fas!uona!)lc gambling-haunts after 
thatj and look ti (|iiiet look rotmd for skus. Wc spotted them 
in instanres, and again tliert: was oncj to coc'cr the main 
loom and one* tlu^ lof)by. In these two places, a most attractive 
architecttira! solution had !)een found for the pro!)km of 
housing tlu* machine-guns; t!u*y were in proper little turrets, 
which had been artistireilly cirranged to round off the corner 

the room and to appear to be part of the scheme of 
dexoration. 

I'he quaint old-world dtarm the hVench quarter of the 
tmvii, k vieux rumg makes a lasting impression on every 
visitor. Bdbre studying it and th(* other parts of the city 
tiKirinigIdy, I went for a diarabanc sightseeing tour, in order 
to get a general impression of the place. 

Wixn we reaclied the wdbknown aquarium, I stepped 
into mi open-air at the entrance, to have an 

ice-rrearn-soda, anduggedr^|wc;d by mie ot the loveliest girls 
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I have ever set eyes an, a real fair-liairecl * Southern belle*. 
In order to keep the rruiversatifm Roin.u% I ordmal one icc- 
crc«uU“H(Hla alter Jtiiotlierj until in\ iiiside. If It as I 

had swallowTcl an iecberiG 'Theii 1 saw the ineiubers of the 
sight-seeing tour iiliug out of the aqiiariuni avain, and the 
guide, spotting in<\ rciiiarketb 'Aha, so that\s whear you dug 
yourself in ? ’ 

‘Vend I rej«)iii(‘d apolotpiieally, dnU luHiestly now-^you 
must admit that y^mr rattlrsuabs are riuu'h less iutcarsliiig 
than your lovely girls:*' 

‘Less interestiug:* Snred* rc*plircl tltc gnide. 'But less 
dangerous too. 'llu'V warn yfuid 

1 was particailarly Interested iu the <|ueslion of the slavev 
trade, of whi<di New C)rlranH liad (Usee havn the centre. 
Since it was illi*gid to enslave fn*e-h«aii negroes, the slave- 
traders who bought them in Afiiea evaded the law by taking 
lliein first to llul^a, wluaau in rcTurn lor suitable* <|nauiitics 
of ^palin oilh the authorities would draw up certificates 
stating that the negrocT had been born as slaves in the: island, 
d'hey wau’e then sold in New COrleans, often by auction, ihc 
piatfcu'in in tiu: old Louis Hotel on which thc'^sc pooi 
wretches were put up foi auciaeng is now in tlu: (,4i!)iIdo , 
the local inusetmp where it was |')laeed upon the demolition 
of the hotel. 

I lumped that I might perhaps lie abh: to fcuTfl out an old 
haiKll)iiI announcing one ot tln^se auctions. 1 had just been 
to the famona restaurant known as Hlhez Antoine h and 
eaten dishes made from Freneli recifies dating back to the 
foimclalion ofthe town under Louis XIV, and wliieli .surpassed 
amyihing I have ever csiten in Franiay wlieip in Royal Street, 
I stopped in fnuit of an itniic|ur-shop bearing the good old 
French name cjf Pelleiier* Ihe charming, cointcoiis old man 
behind the counter hatl studied in France: and spoke cultured 
FrciifJn He had no skive-uuction handbillsj he informed me, 
l)iit on line Ollier I'lancL hr frequently ^acted in an advisory 
caipaeiiy in edearing up the estate of old-established local 
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famihcs, and occasionally bought some of the things they 

eft. He had for instance bought up part of the property 
left by a man ^vhosc father had been a notary, and he thought 
that^ there were some slave-contracts among the stuff. After 
delving among his papers fur a while, he unearthed several 
documents relating to the slave-trade, and smilingly handed 

them over to me for the nominttl price of one or two dollars 

apiece. 

^ 1 hey wen- legtdly drawn-uj) contracts ndating to the sale 
of slaves. In one of these, dated January 23rd i860, one 
Jamtts Cl Zunts sells to one John D. Johnson ‘a certain sugar- 
plantation known by tht; namt' of “Lti Clone.('s.sion ”, in the 
Parish of Pltupnanines on tht' right bank of the Mis,sissippi’ 
With ull and ^;i^,^'ular the buiidings^ stocky cattle, 

horses, mules,^ w.-igons . . . and the follmving named slaves 
for lift', thtit is, 129 shives of both sexes and almost all ages. 

I he price was 275,000 dollars. 

Another doemnent, dac<ai January 20th 1B55, drawn up 
by ont' Antoine Donoeourt, Nottiry Public, confirms the sale 
by auction of the slave Jos<‘phinc*, n<*gress, about twelve 
years of ;ige’ fin- (ioo dollirs to a Mademoi.sellc Carcano. As 
in all such deals, the Rttcorder of Mortgages of Jefferson 
Prtri.sh eonlirms in an annexe that ‘the said slave is free of 
all m«rtgage.s'. hi a .second annext' the vendor declares ‘by 
the.se prttseut.s^ that he st'lls, cedtts and tnuisfi'rs the rights 
ol (HvneiTihip in the said skive' to the pnrehasier 'with all 
guarantee.s provided by the law for the event of unknown 
vices or of illness.’ 

Abrtiharn Lincoln wa.s a great man. 
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IN BROWX^Vn.MX TEXAS, I T(mK A PEAXK, ANIJ AFTim A 

glorious flight, faking us up to a height of 1.5,000 feet, with 
a short sto5) in Tampico, we lauded in the Mexico City 
aerodrome. fiv<' and a lialf hours after leaving Brownsville. 
John Morris, the manager of our Mexico City Imreau, wa.s 
there to meet me. 

The years which I s|)ent in tin* Ntxir East 5>roved the 
spiritual funiing>|)oint in my life, hut I think that in other 
re.spects 1 tairried away even drep{T im5)re.ssious from Mexico. 
My stiiy there was one huge thrill, for thi.s country .strikes 
the visitor like an tmforgettal)le dream. The huulsc:t|H; with 
its active v<tleunoe.s, <Towned hy .snowfield.s and glaciers, and 
fringed lower down hy palms, raetu.ses and agaves, is a 
magnificent setting for the fairy-tah; ireasure.s of pre- 
Colomlnan eiviliz.dion, with its sealetl 5)yramids, its palace.s 
and teniple.s, which <lot the plaias :tnd the virgin forest. 
In the t<iwns, the eye is aitriteted liy tlie h<-;tutiful huildings 
in Spanish colonitd .style, while the elev<*n million fuil-hlooded 
Indians and the five millhm other iuhtibilants of the country, 
in which eighty-.six diflerent Lmgmtges are sjioken, make it 
a living mmeum of ethnology am! folklore. To this mmt 
be added the still existing tratiilson of old tadonial ho.spitality, 
which }K»sjtiv<dy overwhtdms the stranger by it.s genero.sity. 

I had the |)rivt!ege of Iteing itble to visit ilur famous 'Eoltec 
pyramids of Tcotilumean near Mexiet) City, among them 
the 'Pyramid f>f the Moon’ and the ‘Pyramid of the Sun’, 
the basc-mca,surements t>f whieh approach those of the 
Cheops Pyramul in Ciaeh, under the persotial guidance of 
the msm who excavated most of them, the leading archaeo¬ 
logist of the country, l>r Mamiel CJamio. I had another bit 
of luck in visiting the Nsitional Museum of Mexico City 
just on the day when Professor Aifoaso Ckiso was engaged 
in arranging in show-cases his find of a stupendous hoard of 
pre-Colombian gold objects which he had discovered a 

=t »3 
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short while before in the tombs of Monte Alban n 
Southern Mc'xicun state of Oaxaca. It was the most scnsal 
gold find of American archaeology, and Professor Caso 
me a ‘ pre-vi(‘w ’ of the objects. 

Like the tomb of I utankhamen, the one containin| 
Mexican gohl hoard also consisted of several chair 
Amongst th<^ objects found was a gold mask, represe 
the god Xip<not<;c. It was in honour of this god tha 
Aztec-S bound to themselves the face and body ski 
prisfiners of war, who had b(‘<‘n sacrificed to the war 
Ifuitzilopochtli and wlK)se corpses had been flayed, 
incidetitally is the gruesome origin of the custom of seal 
atnong the prairie Indians of the United States. 

I he thing which impressed me most was a magnif 
bieastplate of'solid gold, from which stood out in high ; 
and in teelmieally pcafeet form the head of a ‘tiger kni' 
W(>aring a gorgeous iiead-drtrss. According to contempt 
custom, he wore the jawbone of a fallen enemy tied b 
his fiiee, in ord<T to frighten hi.s opponents. On his 1 
repo.sed the upper jaw of a jaguar, for the warriot 
Montezuma’s r<*alm were divided into two ordeis of kn; 
hood, tiger (or, more; correctly jiiguar) knights, and < 
knights, %vho wore on their heads the .skull and upper 
or the upper part of the bctik of their rtspectivc toti 
animal 

^ Another wtniderful oliject was an ornate Imialliire, mac 
six pendant pieces, filigreed atid carved, terminating in d 
shaped goldtm balls. 'Pht! topmost ofthe.se six pieetts depi 
the double g«>d’ 'I ezcatlipocii, tvho still exists to-day 
many U.S, Indians as the ‘thunder bird’. He was represei 
ni both^ liis rnanife.st:uion.s, nanu'ly as the red and the b 
I ezcatlipoca, and these two beings were shown in the 
of playing the favourite game of the atK'ient Mayas, Tol 
ami Aztec.s, which wa.s known as tlakhtU. 

Introduced inte» Europe by the Spanish mtquhladores, ni 
of whom were Basques, it is still popular to-day in the Bai 
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provinccfs of Fraiirr, wlicrc it is known as pelota or jai alai. 
The Spaniards rc-introdnccd it into Cuba as late as 1900. 
The fasti^st and most tiring game known, it was played in 
Spain until three centuries ago, and often still is played in 
France, just as it originally used to Ix' pkiyed in Mexico, 
with the naked hands, being known as the irhiqtut game; 
it was not until much later that the, now usual ersta was 
introduced, :i wicker i>ask(‘t, shtiped something like a pelican’s 
lower hill, which is strtipped on to the phiycr’s wrist to 
protect his h:md front direct eonttiet with the h.ard little ball. 

For tint aneient Mexietins the giunct undoubtedly possessed 
a signifteitnee clo.sely eounceUtd with their cosmology and 
proltiihly symlxtlizitig the movtanent of tint sttirs, caused by 
Tezcatlipocas two niauifesttuions, the ‘red’ and the ‘black’, 
which I helievtt to httve symbolized in their turn day and 
night. 

There ;tre severiil mortt or less wtdl presttrved ruins of 
pre-(.lolonibiiui tlakhtli courts iu Mexico, and itmong those 
which I stiw in Tuc:tt;ui, one w;i,s almost intJict and was 
flanked by a temple in which .sacrifices were made before 
each game, and which wjts adorned by wonderful Maya 
wall-p;tintings tind :i frieze tjf bas-reliefs, the latter depicting 
jaguans. 

Whilst in Mrtxiro City, I visited :i fomcr colleague, Don 
Jttlio Alvarez del Vayo, whom 1 had frequently met in Berlin 
'where he wtut repiestmting lh<; hhidrid papers, El Sol and 
Im Voz tmd the big IJut:no.s Aire.s daily, I.a Naeiun. tic was now 
Sptmish Amba.ssad«r to Mexico, having been sent there by 
the young Sptmish Republic. Five yetux hiter, in the thick 
of the murderous civil war, fate placed him in the position 
of Minister for Foreign Affairs of the Spanish Republican 
(Government, He still held that position when I saw lum in 
1938 in tiencvsi, and he kept it until Franco’s victory. 

i’here wer<; two other interesting people whom I met 
about the same tima“-the President of the Republic, Don 
Pascual Ortfa Rdbio, and the cx-President and War Minister 
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and, in fact, the Dictator of the country, General Plutarco 
hliaj; C/allrs, In this connectioti if was a fortnnate thing for 

me that Don Manuel 'IVdlcz, who had for years been Mexican 
Aml);jssador to the U.S.A., tind whom I h.ad known in 
Washington, h;ul just recently been .appointed Foreign 
Secretary of his country. He received me evith that exquisite 
courtesy ^vhi^h Mexicans show to fort'igners who come not 
a.s .uiog.mt know'-alls, but with the tact and warm interest 
which .alone can open to a travelb-r the doors of the cultured 
in any country which he visits. 

Gcm-ral Gallcs was suiying on his nmch in Gucrnavaca 
not far inmi Mexi<'o C;ity, when; Cortez himself htid once 
resided, 'lellez aceompanied me pensonally to Cuernavaca, 
where the Di(;t:ttor was expt'cting us for lunch, which I 
pbmtied to combine with a newspaper interv’iew. 

In the courtyard of th<' mocIe,sl country hou.se, in which 
a dettichment of soldiers assured Calles’ safety, the overlord 
oi Mexico received us most politely. I was struck by his 
physical re.sembLanre to Kemal At;iturk. Practically the same 
slender, muscular, wiry figure, almost the .same thin, bony 
face with the deep-set ejats, the sttme- slow movements, and 
the same ine.i.sured hut extreme courtesy, 

Maylte simibir souls sometimes construct for themselves 
similar bodies in the state of embryonic development, was 
my first thtmght, as I shook hands with the general. 

I h«;^ meal wa.s its modest jis the spotless little farmhouse 
in which it w;ts stTved by an old Inditin wom.iriservant. 
tSinec Calles undenstood neithta* Bnglish nor French, we 
began to spt;ak Spjmtsh, after I hiid stpologized for my 
imperfert kuowh-dge of that Itmguage; smd while Seirior 
Ttillez needed to trim-slah; only a senttmcc here and there into 
English for me. I had to call much more frequently on him 
to translate my r<;mark.s into Spanish. So between us both, 
the poor man had no clitmcc to eat his lutich. 

Local Mexican colour was provided at the meal by the 
barrel of a military nfle showing above the window-sill, 








and indicating that the Dictator’s bodyguard was on the 
job. 

The interview' whicii I obtained during the course of the 
luncheon w'as only partly eoneerned with qut'stions of Mexican 
home affairs. It.s chief wtis world polities, and I am 

inclined to believe that if (.Jenea-al Calles had grown up in 
the public life not of Mexico but of a big European power, 
he would to-day be one of the leading figures in wt)rld politics. 
His opinions indicated ttriginal and powerl'ul thought and 
w'crc to my mind a dt'finite contribution towards thtu eagerly 
sought-for .solution of the problems etuised by the methods 
of orthodox capittilism witli their resultant anarchy in pro¬ 
duction and distribution, the replacement of man by 
machinery ;md the recent exp«'riment.s in ‘:uitarehy', as well 
a.s by the failure of the eoneeptions of orthodox Clommunism, 
which L(*nin himself had to replace by his nevskq}<a ekmwmiska 
politika, that is, revised C.:ommuni.sm. 

Espeeitdly ititcrcsting were Clalles’ ideas alx>ut an ec'.onomic 
sy.stcm ba.s(;d upon a co-ordiu:ition of certain etipitalistic 
ideas and of a far-reaching applietuion of co-operative 
mcthod.s of pnxiuction and distribution. 

'Kllez w'tus .so delighted by the eorditil atmosplterc in which 
the convensatirni w'ith the ‘big boss’ of the country had 
taken place anti by Calles’ invitation to us to .stay to lunch, 
that he excelled himself in hi.s Mexican hospitality. When, 
after a short rest in my holel—it is pretty stretmous getting 
about in an unaccu.stomed siltitude of 7,600 feet—-I appt'ared 
in I’lillc/.’ office after six the same afternoon, to go to the 


IxJth Foreign Secretary I’tdlcz and the Chief of the Protocol, 
SeRor Manuel de Negri, accompanied me in the ear, which 


nen wc drew up m iront oj uie rtcsiucju» imgv. 
which had Ixten built by Emperor Maximilian of 
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Mexico. It stands on the exact spot on Mlrich oncK stood 
the residence of the Aztec Einperor, Nhniteznnia. 

Tellez introdneed me to one of the I’resitieut's AJ).(,!..s, 
a colonel, and a full-hlooded A/.ter with tlie brownisli-hlaek 
face and the eaRlc nose of the watTiors i>f Moiite/.unia, 'I'he 
colonel then took us in to President t)rtiz Riihio, a tali, 
rather .slim man, hrovvn-skinneii, with a little e.rey moustache 
and grey hair, hi.s intelleetnal expression <'nh.ineed iiy his 
spectaeles. President OrttV. Rfihio is p.utly indi \ ami 1 was 
told that Ik; is descentied from the old royal line of die Tara- 
sran tribes. We had a long talk, the inteniew inrning ehiefly 
on topics of the day in Mexican polities. 

Dr Andreu Ahnazan, the (lovernor «>f the Sl.ife (»f Puebla, 
also displayed his eountry’s hospitality by .tdving a hmeheon- 
party in my honour tmd inviting me for a wonderful trip 
to Pnelila. This maris <'u!tme was immediately manife.sted 
by the fact th:it tlwre were no .speeches at his hmeheoti, 
inti instead, two native artistes sang the most delightful 
Mexican folk-.stmgs, aeeompanying thetnselves on the gtiitar. 
On areount of it.s many churdie.s, Puebla has been christened 
‘the Rome of Mexico’, and it is ;tn niiforgctiable mixture 
of jprogreK.s amidst mommients of a glorious past. 'Phe little 
univer.sity wa.s f;iultles.sly org.'tniz.er! iiml equipped, and even 
poHsefwed tut observatory, and the ht.st word in progress was 
provided by a large, modern and beautifully desjgtied 
elenientttry .sehool, which was shown to ns by ;i \er>' beautiftil 
young wtjniiin teacher. 

*h*.s it lovely sehool, isn’t it?’ she iurjuiret! with ii smile. 

‘It’s not tht' «m!y thtiiK that's h.vrly,’ I replied witli a 
still Imostder smile, but then reralled that most of tny Mexican 
friends earned their revolvers with them, jtnd sittce one of 
them might eoiteeivjiidy he her lianet^ I deetned it more 
prudent on jifterlhought to confine tny atientimis exehwively 
to pedagogic institutions. 

About .six weeks prior to my visit to Puebla, the Ciovernor 
had discovenid that one of his fellow-citj/.en» ww »wt m 
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full aKmniu'Mt with his jxilit.y; it had fortunately been 
pnssihlf to rrinove bullet from the Governor’s leg, and 
by tlie tinu" I visited him, Dr Ahn.iiiun had qtiitc recovered 
his Iiealth; hut that dissenter had managed to get away, 
and nobody knew where he w:ts at the moment nor when 
he might express his opinions again; and since Dr Alniazau 
took me around with him in his own ear, and most charmingly 
ke]')( me by his side the whole time, I found myself almost 
all day long in eompany which was likely t<» prove more 
gratifying to my ,seif-res[iret th.an henelicial to my health. 

In Puebla I saw a pre-Colombian .skull .showing ji typical 
petlot.itinti caused by Nvphilis a proof ihtit ihc ctmtjuhladiires 
either inoutf.hl this ,vouii;e of modern times with them from 
America to Kurope, or at lea.st that tfiey found it there 
when those few Imiuired men under Cortez .staked their 
lives tit eonquer and shamelessly plunder a new world. For 
it is ntti when he is prep.ared to murder but when he Is 
prepared to dir that man is most d:ingerous. And the fact 
that there is seareely an ide;i for whieh many people have 
not alreaiiy laid tiown their live.s, jiroves not so much the 
greatness < 4 ' himnui ideas as the .smalhie.ss of the human 
ttund. 

I irnniniued tny Mexietm totir by a visit to the excavatioas 
rtf anrirnit Maya sites in Yuratsin, to whieh the Carnegie 
Foundation of Wttshington had inviieel me. 

Frotti %’eta (.Iruz I dew in a plane belonging to the Pan- 
Ameiiran Aiiways, ivith only a .short, stop-over in Campeche, 
as far as Mfrida, the extremely intere.Hfing and pir.turatquc 
rapitai «f the bttite of Yntattan. I'his trip idlbnled me the 
at'fjuaint.mee of an inlereslistg man, Seflor R., who has a 
wotwlerfnl ptiviite rolleetion of Maya Jintiqutw and of various 
rnhn rtbjri t» of ititportattce. Among other things, his show- 
t-mn rotitain a rich eollertiori of pre-CoIrmtbian tobacco- 
pipes of Mottr, clay and other materials, titc bowls of which 
are arfislically decorated with figttres of human beings, 
aniinab, etc. 'l‘he existence of an object which I discovered 
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ill this r.ollmion apfirars to hr qiiilr iiiiknottiL !'*{ion iny 
suggestion, the owner was kinc! c*noi.igh to have* |?hfiit»grapiis 
of it taken for inr, anti I shall publish thrse wlirii a Miiiahlr 
occasion arises. 

It is a silver beaker about six iiaiirK liiith, measuring 
four inches across the top and dim* anti a half across the 
bottom. The lianclh* is rlrvrrly worked di a r^aa/iib/iji/rT in 
armour and helmet, holding a little rfmnd sliirld in his left 
hand and a dagger in hb rigiil. The onlside <4* the braker 
is divided into three adjairnt Sfctions in wfiicli piunriH are 
engraved One shows the pliiif. a gitiiil agave %\}hch 

grows llircnighom Mexirn ^uid from the jnire of wtiirb the 
national alndiolir drink, /w/yiiiy is made. A«Ii*miing this 
picture is a scTiie which is tjfirii mrntioiiril in old rhronirles 
of the Cimntr)\ namely, a praca* drlrgation fiauii a cfuirpirrcd 
enemy visiting the King of the the prrdecTOors of 

the AzUrSi who rcawpieird tlwmi. In ruiirr to avrngr them* 
selves, the enemy sent to the rtilrr the drink whirh 

he had never tasted,anti in a sIhui lime it so weaknied 
the loiter people that they in their turn were roiiqiierecl 
by their cnciiiirs, the A*/ 4 rc*s. 'The third piriuiT on the bmker 
shows €ortr/d coat of arms, wliile round the bottoiii of ihk 
iiucrcsting object is engraved the iiisrripii«m in HpaiiiRli: 

_^*To the MostJ‘Ixrel!e«i Kefinr CJiwrriirir, (laphiifoCdnrra! 
of Nriv^hpaiig Don Frrdiiiaiid fkirie;<t, llir lessees of the iniiif 
of TIalitija Hija, Anno ifyiab 

Small wonder that ifir graiefiil Ifaseholdrrf^ of iliiii rich 
silver-mine had a soiivftiir for the t'rinf,j«rror «f the hind 
made? from the first yield of tlirir tttitie; for lliin man had 
earned glory by ihr massaia'e of leiii of ilmiiiancb nf 
in order that liiilfioiis of fgher native# #ti«iiiM dir ii Irti »}'ierdy 
and less spectacular death ilniii their riiinraidm in ilir silver* 
miim and ather rroiioniic iimiitiiiiofw of ilir white iiwit, 
for the glory of the S|miikli tmwu and for ttir fitofit of 
S|miiisli perkfts. 









•im-; i«Hr.rrv and intf.kfs’uxu raws <>p m!crii>a. with its 
.. nmdrss ..prn /«//,„■. is iuhahilt'd by a mixed race, a rrosi 
heuvren Spanish an<i Maya blood, which, with an incon¬ 
siderate <lisi'et;ar<l Itn the do;'mas of (hr racial theory, has 
ptuduced a particularlv hamlsomr type. l‘he beauty of the 
women of Yuratmi is riyhtly famed, and 1 have seldom seen 
so inany pretty yiils to the square mile as I did in Merida, 

^ The (own is hl-limpial. Almost everyliody .speaks both 
Spanish and Maya, uliiih lias remained .a livini; language, 
even nrsvspapets aud hooks being printed in it. In dia- 
meiriea! n.nuast to J-ngland, the <dimate preserves the 
fayatles of the huikiings .ihno.st unaltered, anti the palacc- 
like mansion (4 the .Montejo tatnily, who roiujurred Yuratan 
in tlie first hall of the .sixteenth eenttiry, still stands exactly 
as it w;w on the day ul its eoinpletinn* At each of the two 
extremities of the fup.de, whirdt is not a long one, a am- 
quuUttkr has been «iiiselled with somewhat primitive technique 
in a white stone resembling mfi. K.ieh of these two men is 
standing pimuUy on the head of a Maya, as who rvould say, 
'Cmmiim, look at me! Behokl how heroieally 1, with iny .simple 
suit ot steel ,iimoui, my pmir atcpieliuses and my insignifictmt 
rmmons, have eontiuered these d;mgerou.s naked stivages, with 
(heir de.idly *iione axes and their terrible 1 k»w.h aud arrows!’ 

^ < hifwk Merida I sasv several fuil-hlotKlet! Mayas, who in 
fare anti figure diU'ered completely fmm the Aztecs in the 
hiyldanrls aiotuii! Mexico t'lty. 1 he Aztec, like his close 
relations, the Cmnam he and the Afiaehe, ami like most of 
the ptailie Indians of the IhH.A., is a descendant of the 
Matuhui, while the Mayas are Polynesians, thrir squat 
figiiies liithei ptiiiiitg our in mind of the Filipinos or .Siamese 
»wf their faces of the .Stmih Sea Kanakas, I'heir ancestors 
prohaldy immigrated fn»m the South Seas in prehistoric 
tiines. jxwihly vda Easter Island and Peru, The anthropo- 
logk'.tl origin ol the Mayas, however, is still & much-disetissed 








point to-day and, as .so often in srirntiiic inattca'S, perhaps the 
cpiestion might have bcaai settled hmi'! age^ if tlie learned men 
concerned had looked np from their rr^fereiu'C'-hnnks tor long 
cnenigh to study tlir siilirjed for a few minuf es wit h I hi* naked rye. 

Then came the days which I Hpent in (tint hen-ltza, dhr 
City of the Man-eating ’\VrH\ as thv giirsl of that ntiiiicmt 
archaeologist, Dr Sylvainis Morh y, who snatcheil frmii ihe all- 
pervading vegetation of the primeval fores! a vrrtfaliir* iiiasler* 
piece of the anrirait Mayas, the ‘dViwpie oiTfie Warriors k 
In pre-CJolomhian times (Ihichfn-It/a %vas a fdarr of 
religioiiH pilgriinagD containing a ntnnher of leinplfH, in 
particular, that of tlte (hid of l!i(* Aii% Kukttl Kaain also 
known as *thr pltnned srrpeiif \ whom the Alices eallral 
QjuetzahCJoath *Bird of !kiradisc*-Snakek and the great 
temple of the Rain (#od, Tialoe. This lowin with its ghaimis 
buildings, was for some unknown reason abandoned by its in- 
hal>itants some eighty years before the arrival c#f i!m Spaiiiarib, 
Whilst in Europe and Asia the teclinicpie of cKravadon cfimisls 
of digging, in Mexico it is more a <|ues!ionof rniiriviiig with great 
care the liisi’ious vegetation, which in the spare of one geiier- 
atkwi can ttirn palaces and temples into overgrown iii!lr«:k5i» 
Thus, bit l)y bit, there rose befrire the eyt*s oi‘ Dr Meirleyki 
expedition the gkirioiis ‘Temple of the Wkiiriow' in all its 
original beauty, siirrmmdfxi by a veriiabk forest of mhimm 
or, rather, square pilasters, nurred with lealbiie bas-reliefs 
depicting gods, priests and warrioii. Its triasii riilfaiiee k 
guarded by two Iiiige eoliinins, represeniiiig the 
serpent\ and, in front of them there rejicws iltr rretiinbeni 
stone figure of the Fire CJod, (Jliac Miwih 
Bt.*;skle this temple there stand praeikailly iiilael llie litaiiti* 
ful step-pyramid of the (lod Kukiit Kaaii, wlndi wia originally 
photographed from the air by (jciloiifl Lindbergh, sinrr the 
virgin forest wcnild permit of‘ no laiidiiig* On the far «itie of 
this pyramid stands in mt alirKist coiiipletc! stale of preser¬ 
vation the prr-Ckilomliian Tciiiash court \ where they once 
played ikkkili, the Mexican prcilcitype of the pikki ganiei to 







whu-h r have alrrtuly rt‘ft;rn-cL straight out of the 

iuiigle urn- u numher of other well-pr(>servecl ljuildinqs’ 
atiiota* them a large eonstrurtioii known as ‘las Moiijas’* 
.«n<! a (nnple in purr old Maya style, the ‘House of the 
l.inteK'. <)n«' of these lintels hears a dat<- in Maya hiero¬ 
glyphs, wlni h allows us to (late it about A.n. Boo. 

Xot far fioin this htiilding there stands, still <*ighly to ninety 
per rent iutael, a regular, fuliy-fiedged ohsetvatory in circular 
Itsnu. it lln' Maya priests ttse<l to observe: the rnove- 

uiriiisofthe stars, [an firulaily the passage of Venus, on which 
oltservations they based their latijous and tuhnirably ealeulated 
calendar. 'I hr hieroglyphs whieh refer let the Maya etdendar 
are well knouii, Init the rest have been only partly deciphered. 

hut the iiioM famous feature of Chieheu-ltza* k the d<‘cp, 
round, n.tttir.il well, with its sheer walls, about a hundred 
feet ai ioHs, which played such an important part in the cult 
(»f the greatest of local gods, the Rain (Jod, 'Flaloc. Each 
year a tiumher <if virgijis were s.teiifired to this <letly. 'Fhey 
were iirst drugged and led in solemn prtK'e,SKion to the. Sjiercd 
Weil, and thru hurled dttwu into its <lepth.s, where they 
drowned iji htuittur of (he great 'Flah»e. 

Duting the years in which (Ihielu'm-Itza nourished, at lea.st 
tu.txiu virgins must have been saerilicctl in this cruel, savaqc 
iittempt to please a higher power. A lerrihlt; figure! No leas 
that! two per tent t*f the viflim.s of the Spanish Inquisition. 


My stay in the expedition''^ quartern was a very pletwant 
one, with interesting attil stimulating eonversiition. Every 
evening we wete, of course, forml in take certain precautions. 
Otir slinrs hat! to he httiig <m the corners of a chair-back, 
sole* upwards, t» avoitl unwelcome cotitact with a snake or 
a taranttda when stepping in!»> them the foUowhig morning. 
An wnpleaKint expetience of this kind almost befell one 
member of the rxjieditinii shortly lieforc my arrival; he escaped 
by the skin of hte teeth. 
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Occasionally a jaguar \vo<jld appear on the scene and prowl 
around, ami one of Dr Morlcy's assisf.utts was pistrcrding 
to the cxcavatimi-work (tnc tnoniing wheti he Middcnly caught 
sight of a full-grown specimen slaiuling a few yards away. 
Fivrtunatdy the animal was either pondering on the chrono¬ 
logy of Maya monuments, or the wind w.ss not hlrtwing in 
it.s direction; anyway, the areh.ief»logist ptditely s^'tt^ldrew. 

Another pe.st w;is a partirnLir kintl of iie.t which infested 
the shrubs and undergrowth, and, if one w'alked close hy the.se 
hushes, would be likely to hop on t<* ojte'.s leg atid eat itself 
about half an inch deep into the ile*,h, from which <»nly a 
.surgical operation eoukl rentove if. I'nder the < irciun.stanees, 
it is not stirprising that we all wore gaitejs. 

Before letiving the eotintry, I was to h.ivr one more experi¬ 
ence of Mexican hospitality. On tlie return jminiey from 
Clhieh^n-ltza, I fouiKi a telrgr.am awaiting me in Dziurs, 
the first railway-station which one reaches after a long ride 
by e,ir from the .site of the excavatitms, It eame from Don 
joacpiin Alberto, editor of ^'ueaian'.s leading nrvespaper, 
the Diario del Suresle, of Merid.t, and invited me to a reception 
and .supper to be given in my honour, 'fhe lelegram also 
mentioned that the (Jovernor and the principal tdihaaifi of 
the State of Yucatan would he prc.setit. 

My host intr«iuc<tJ tne to the C Jovernor, a dark-brown, 
full-blooded Maya Indisin, whose actmd career was that of 
University professor, and whose charm of manner equalled 
his liberal education, 'fhere was music ttw), providetl by two 
singers who accompanietl thetnsrlves on the gtiitar, sind who 
.sang many delightful folk-songs, stiine melancholy, jwtme gay, 
all in the Maya hingnage. 

Tlien, after supper and an tmforgettabie evening amongst 
friendly people, I took my leave and .sstt all by myself on a 
stone bench in a little park decorated svith the bust of a 
Mexican general, to * take in' once more that environment of 
exotic charm. 

Around me lay the hot silence of the tropical night, and 
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ahnvr tnr, sratfrr.-d oji thr fare of the heavens, those same 
stars u-hirh I had aJreatJy .se-en in \'i( nna, Storkliolm, Granada 
an«i Dainasrns. ’I'he prrsiHvtive was .slightly diirerent each 
time, hut litty were always the same st.ars. 

XoIwhIv, I told invM-if, would ever tliink of claiminf^f that 
there were dilferent (Ireat Bears, Lyres, (lassiopeius or Orions 
in that etidless exp.msj' of Mite np there, nor deny that one 
sittiply saw them from a slit;htly different view-point acrord- 
ifitf to one’s position on tlie Kauh. Then how was it th.at <*aeh 
yrnnp ttf human Leiiu's considered itself fundamentally 
tiiliVienf from the other, and always so much licttcr? Did men 
not icali/e that cvciywhcrc, iti every climate, and beneath 
skins of every hue, they are the .same nmiftkxM ttppndhmm, 
psychic entities in whii h th.u costnic force of .spiritual cohc.sion, 
called love, ami that tp e.it enetny of spiritual cohesion and of 
spiritual yrowlii, the fl-eliiii' of thr et*(» and of beintr something 
separate fiom the All, are for ever swinKing up and down in 
seaicii of r(|ujli|tritm»:' i)i<l they not notice that the sole 
difleirjue hrtssern them is the slightly different angle of local 
perspective fiom wliich they appifKich titc .sitnie illnsion.s, 
wliich tliey call their proitlcms? 

As aiwayti wfirn I tneditale, I liecante htmgry, ;i stid symp- 
totn of the feeling of lieing something separiUe from the All. So 
I went li.irk in my iiotrl. iite a few .sandwiches, tiiid got into bed. 

*I'ltr following morning I took a plane for Havana. 

'riiifi ttip was most interesting, iJiough not witiiout danger. 
We began by fiying over square tntle after stpiiire mile planted 
with a kitid of agave, the fifires of w'hich ttre reputed 

to he .-ilmost equal to manii.a hemp in tiuaiity. After that came 
several hottrs tluring which we psmed over an endless 
Mircc*«(!0!i of iiee-tops indicating the primeval fomt of 
Yucatan; and hati the rnghies of the Sikorsky ‘amphibian* 
plane chtixen to fill at that momwit, no landing wtiuld have 
Item (wwiblp. Eveti hatl we been etiught up alive in the 
trees, atit! pet haps even managed to descend unharmed from 
the trceltqrs to the ground, it would have lx‘en no picnic to 








fiiKi t)nrs(‘lv<*s ill (hr hrari nf (hr ]sr.i< (ii',>I!v imprnftrahlc 
.surnnutdrd hy (hr .isMiitmii* aitcntiims nf j.u'uarii. 
pythuiis ami othn' uiipdrirnts nf (lit* ‘ ('■ntii-jit’irlil.mn jHiiu'y ’ 
which Mr. Rtuiscvrli advocates in (imira! Amcrit a. 

But all went olF Miiciothly, and v;c landed alicr a llji'ht of 
several hours in San Julian, on the 'tmth-v.csjfj n pt ant off aiha, 
to refuel, 'file metropolis ofSan Julian«• tnsisted at that time ofa 
wooth'ii shark for tlte niilitai v yuani of tiirer (.'uhaii soldiers, a 
pony, and a jiahn tree, touhich the ponvvs'a*- tethrml, I catuiot 
imaffine vs here they could conceivahlv have letherefl that 
pony if the (Ireator Iiad not provided tliaf one nhliyiiu; pahn 
tree. The pony ohviouslv hclnneed to the stoic schuni of 
philosophy; psycho-au.ilysis uould Imvc dro tihed him as an 
introvert. 1 ie aia'epted his fate ;utd was lost in deep tneditatiou. 

.Sotni tifierwartis we latided its Havana, the city whieh 
displays wonderful avenues with myal pahns liiiiny the sides 
and flower-lieds down the centre, alonti; with the meiHt terrible 
slums in the world. I’he slums are in tlir so-called Tjuarter of 
the white ptiorwhere there are otten .is in.mv as .t do/m white, 
coloured, and half-caste men, women ami t hiidren of all a)'es 
living together in one room in nnspeakahle filth ami stpuiior. At 
the tither end of the city are clubs and private residences which 
are about the mmt htxurious <md tasteful I have ever .seen. 

Tlml evening I .sat in the main .srpiare .tnd listenrti to a 
tialive tluljan IramL Never had I futmd the rniitha or the 
sm rubmio half .ss» mchwlimw as here, in their native lami, and 
never had their eireet hern .so erotic ;w hetteath that tropical 
sky. Jnwtututtcly there was no one to offer arty (irrimss tempta¬ 
tion. A nrgrejB with the proportimw r*f a Hrretdes, who 
uddrrmtd nn; {Kslitely, Werlw, tman m tm fmkir frightened 
me in more than one respert, and niy interest in the dusky 
hclb did not increase when 1 jiotieed a genilemiin with whom 
she litid just been liaving tt seriota Imsincss cottference 
standing over on the other sitie of the square iind watrhtng 
with it disturbing form of altruism to »ee whether I wtmld 
'bite*. If it were not contrary to the principlot of itKalern 
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jiiris|ir?itlc'iii ,t iiiau uii uir»instaiiti;il wklcncc% 

|tii\ li.iVf' ’'Tfit fh.il trilnw fhr clrrtrir C’luiir with 

ihr M'flr r\'idriif r ( 4 * taUii! 

*l Iirrr in iluif fnrn !iar»»f*fl atiiKisphrre it wnis 

hatlir fn mr Iiinir' ilfMily lh,i!i c’Vrr hrlhn% how far 
rmirwfxl fiiir dainrs aia* iVniin Ihr itisiaiircy an old- 

r,r4iioiirr| miinirf. C du dhidts tyf Mn/arl and Haydn! If in a 
iiifwlrrn Aiitrrii an f*r liailtnom a man sliould fail to 

Ilf ilii'r* iliaf llir inii /a had H|oji|if'ih hr rrailcl hr arrrstrd on tiio 
fo! aiinlfrin r.rafiirn laiidanir foils; and \vhrnonr watches 
jircMmlalas danriinx onr UMiidns afirr a while whether the 
laiC'* au* 10'*^^ a jii//.**!eiini Of fill hif rTiHory liefon^ the fa,et h 
11ir (Iiihaii liiritd vJiu ai teal as iny itnide in Havana was 
a unit! of hMtiiiino uiat hnini his eoimii'v i!torotif;h!y. He gave 
me mm h intnesfing iiilhimniioit regarding the various 
\‘iiodoo sects in (!»ha. whoa* adhrrriiis in the popiilafioii are 
kiteavii as /Iniihfm and org.iiii‘/.r hig piihlie proeessions on 
Kliro^'c I'mwday af which tights ffepumfly take place hetween 
rival hti'ih. Id'oiii lifiie tfi fiitie the riuiioiir gels roumi that 
M>fne wliifr hahy or other has diHapprarn'I and hreu used in 
Voodoo niii.iL 

f cMiinot my how* inir these ame% iin% Hie only bahy 
I find aiiytliiiig lo do with in < 4 uba was pifcdoblark. While 
I was difiiiig ill file hSaraloga Restaiininlh this little black 
girlhx alioyi twn years of aifcy was sitting on her rcpuiliy 
bhii^k fiiiiirr's *11111 oiiidiiiy Itsieniiisf with obvioiw delight 
In the tiiiisie, Sir %%'m hiimaeiilairly drewch her liitk curly 
lirmt lird with mi «»raiigr rifitmii mul a big liowa Whitn I 
WrtVftI my liaiiii fo firiy iitie Irgari lo wriggk her legs until 
irr fhilirr $rt her dfiwii cm the groiiiKh when »he made a bee- 
iitic for me* rhiiiibemt on lo rity kiirr* mid put her arms round 
iiif rifrk, As I chiiiglnl liillr Miiria cm my kriee^ a party of 
f^nrtfi Afirririiii loiirkts caitie in, ami a jcwiiil nld gcrilleman 
eiillffii mu, *Wluit It chiiriiiiiig pkcaiiiriiiy! WEoic ii it?^ 
^Milled I iTfiikd with the modest pride of a fatheri mtd even 
ten iiiiriiiies later ilie old geiitieinatt still showed signi of 
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as to whether the problem in my case was unc of racial 
hittlogy <»r of psyrho-pathology. 

Little Maria hc'havrd prrfrrtly, and, hrtnir 
to her father with a paper ha>» full of rookies, sh'- rlamhen-d 
oti to my knrr attain, kissed me tni the rhrrk. and said, 
‘riVflm.v, .SVwir,’ while her father houed slijthtly .md rleitaiitlv.' 

'rhe followinR mf»minjt I interviewed th< Ihesident «’if 
Cluha, (Jeneral (ierardo Machado y Morales. 

(ieneral Machado liked power, l.ut few Cnhans liked 
treneral Machado. I his seuttnient.il (iailrasl yave rise to 
%-ariotis eomplieatiims. 'i'he atypimenls ehnsen hy the r.eneral 
to prove to the relnetant inhahilatits that he was the hleal 
President of Cuba kitw more anti more emphatic, and it is 
said that in the .spare of a few years as many as two thotisand 
of his political (ippojjents were murdetefi. 

Schor Machado proveti hitnsrlf tt> he ;i polite juan, how¬ 
ever, hy .sendiitK his ear to my hotel to feieh toe. I was hr.st 
leeeived hy his .Secretary of State, SeAor Ileurr.i, and while 
wailing to he amionnecti, I noticed <tn a nearby table signed 
photograph.s <»f President Coolkige and Henitu Mnssttlini, 
d<‘dicaU'd to Pre.sidrnt Machado. 

Madtado was a t.all, grey-haire<i, jx werihlly built matt, clean¬ 
shaven and of swarthy wtmplexittn, ant! wore speetaelcH. 1 le re- 
crived me politely and asked me whether I spoke Spanish; w hen 
I answered in the affirmative, he sent rverybrnly eke out of the 
rtKtin, so that we remained withftul witnesNcs. We then .sat tiown 
at a small table, and the interview beg.ut, It turned (»ut to be a 
monologue lastijig abtnti an htnir, in which tny host emtmerafed 
all the services which he had rentleretl his cotmtry. I d»i not 
think he forgot one single service, mntierous as they were; his 
incmoJ7 was obviotwly rxerllent. Having satisfied hiimelfthat 
my memory wsts excellent too and lltai I shoultl not be likely to 
forget any t>f the .service’s he hatl rendetreel his country, he pre¬ 
sented me with a signed photograph of himwlf, then took me hy 
the hand like a long-Io.st brotlier; and hand in hand, like the 
babes in the wood, we walked through tSirce or four rooms until 
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we irarlirti !hr .uUr.jMfuu. A,hnr ;i ijAlicrman oti sentry-duty, 
wlut had tallm .e.lrep in ,i t h.dr. jnniped to his feet as though 
he had hern Mtnit; hy a tarantula at the sigiit of the father 
of his intmtiy apjuoa. hitiy. liand in hand with a stranger 
who might base hern the IVeMdrnt of the U.S.A. or the 
Ihiiiee tii Wairs, nr even a W.d! Street hanker. 

I heir iheddent M.u'hado said K''*«l-l>ye to me, Sefjor 
Heirn.t at (i.mpaiunt!: me to the jursidential car which was 
to take me had, to m\ hotel. Down at the entrance to the 
prrsidenfi.tl m.in-ami, we met .» juii'-e sieppiny, out of a ear 
with an almost hlack h.ihy in her arms. 

'Wii.tl a suret t hihii' ! rjd laiiiied, 'Whose is it?’ 

‘It is the I'lesident's gtat»d»hiit!.’ said Seiiitr Herrera. 

1 tte hahy Ittoked at tne and .smiled. It tiid not .say one 
wind. It had rendried j»tit ojn- srisiee to its eoimtry. It was 
a peifritly deheltiliil hahy, 

Tsso days latej I irjttiiied tt» .\Vw York on the ill-fated 
,\fvrui hint/r. whiih, suth a mmihrr ttf pn.ssriiger.s on hottrd, 
was Kutted by a hie on a later trip, tuit far from New York. 
*I hen 1 |uo< reded to Washiugton, where my ttid friend Ray 
C.'.lappej anangrtl lor me to meet Herbert Hottver, who had 
itertunr I’lrr.idem of the IhS. .sitter tnir hm meeting, after 
one of the bi-werkly Ptess t:oafetrnee.s at the White House, 
I had .t shot I that with httn about event.s in China, which 
even .tt that time were a eause for coneern. 

Duiitu; the eowise of the rxcitiug game r»f {Xtlitical blind 
inan'i buff, fr.mer and japnit were regarded at the time by 
many people ,» tmitrd op}«inrnw of Knghmd titic! the U.S.A. 
Aibnling to this, I jrmarkrd tlurhtg the course of my conver¬ 
sation svith Ibxtvrr, ' European diplomats are keeping a do®c 
w.ttf h on events in the Ear Ehist, in order to sjKit tlte likely 
poliiiral aligitmein* ntriong the great {■jowers,’ to which the 
Firsirkiu itnd eiiirf of the Rrpttblicati Party replied with feeling, 
'Thai, of c«m»e, is tpiitr Eurojjean. Over in Europe, they’re 
always <»n the !w»k-out for aligttments and entanglements.’ 
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KINCF. MY My'Um.VriMXS WITH VAiHofv .Wfv., Xl \\ >!« 
let! to ;i iiuinhcT* iff i'tifUr.oiN, ,i!i«! ^intT tlu-pMliiit 4! miutiioii 
ill luirojM* w:is i^roming inrrf%T 4 iii.,:!y ffTiu\ I -rMiTTtirrrrl il 
fSSTnli;iI that tlw hTaciqiiaiirr\ itf a lao**s«vf\i* r 
m% iniparlial {'irrMOitaiiMii tif '.|u^n!4 hr Ijqii firr 

frran any form of pir^oirra Fi»? thin if.iaaj j lout^rnnl ittf 
hniciciiiartm of tlir lairopraii (loiifiiirnial !lr|iriiiiiifaH of 
tlir LiuHat PrrsK to Ziiiiaii «ii flif’ md of Mail h fo’po 

Ifi NoVfTHhrr of mhiio \r,ir I v^is in loii* h iiith ifir 
Cirnmm Fftiirr uith rriMid in tlw wmld f,riiil 

anti lK«ik riidits of a voluiin^ of ifirirnai'k vdiitfi hr inirtifird 
write. A iiuiiilrr ofvfwis hrfoir vo- hail oa ntril fhr 
oi a book wiiii'h hr had ivnfirii diiiiiar hiM rxif^ mi thr DiUt'h 
yaiid cff Wirriiigriu In a Ifiirr lo ilir rx^doavn Fiiiiicq I 
now .HyggrKtrd 4 ,h a tlirinr for his nrav hno k l!ir rr\‘hne oidwirfi 
of hin rxprrifiMT'H as wore oi grnria! Iminaii ihai 

not evrnis of a |aj|ili<’al I’harartris \\V yj4 a,s thr as mrriitig 
in Berlin mdhntss thr piojm, but ifir Kaisrr lairr iiHrrvriini, 
I praiimr fur rrasoofi of dyiiioair poliry, and f-^rbadr Uk mm 
to the? bfifik* I Ilf phiii diih liCHvr\fT^ malih* mr in fimke 

tile Hcc|ii* 4 intancTt ot tlir rx^CItowfi Ihiiiir, 

At tlie cficl oi Dnriiilirr finr iiiontJi lirfbrr ffiilrr 

fame to power, hraii von lirynif'rht the I irrifiaii 
star* who had niarriiTl tlir i^vrlbkiiiniii rai, iiig inoioriM, llaitt 
von Stitfk, invited nir to ira W'iili rx*l»rowti IVinrr Frir«iiir;!i 
Wilhehiij in c^nirr that %%‘v might havr the fi|ipiiriiiiiiiy of 4 lalkt 
1 WM striifk by the ainaieing laiTal rf3iriiililiiiif;r briivrrti tlir rx* 
Grown Frinre and Frecirrirk ihr thToi, paffiriilariy in profile. 

I nedrte h V^'illieims t#ill| slnidei figiiir wok cli'ri.fif'fd In 11 
^rty lonngC’-siiit ancl n kiitticTl piillovna fir Ijeha^'rcl In int 
iihiolnttly iiatiinil iiiiiniifr, withiiin <1 Uurt of rrtriiiony, 
greeted with itir liandniiakf ti an uihku\ ami aiked m 
for pmiiiwiori to mmmr liis jarkri m mxmmi of the firai^ 
after which he »ai down ai the tcii^iatilc %eiifi a «glt of relief# 

jMi 
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WIf'II AArivrf! fhrrr wlifi niirt^d aflrr 

il IfAv iiaiiHriiiA tail althmaji !ir a rlvilian, hr was Inisy 
di^kiiiK atai huwmn dui!ii*a the’ wljulr ol'thr short 

tiiiif ill Il hr irinairaah aiui this \\ 4 \ nlAioa^K not lo thr 
Cjov.ii hUi,ot: iiifiod iiiipiovrti proiiiptty and 

\inhl% vJaoi hr 'niv* dial I hrhaA-fai in a tiafiiral way. \\V 
hv ilia nv hra uiir tnisinr^s anainyannitH %vith rr^ard 
fhr {irmk. Wr aon*rd that lir slimild Moid iiif* a ihlailcd 
wiio|r 4 ''H and afirr tradiia,: il I Has t*i inlhnn him whirli 
|iarf^‘^ wfir likfiv to jinnr iiinn iiifnrsiim* in lh<* world 
|inlflia, 1 hr Cina/ni Piiiar r^pii’v.rd hi"* iTadiiifAs to wiitr 
thr Iw.iik al‘ a a: I la ra* liiir- . 

'I hr f om.rr.afinfi ilirn tUHird In lanwial niatim, am! 
tfi'* adoiialK, vdirii hr wrdird fo rinfihasi/.r soitm ptaiit, 
Fiirdia II Willirliii Hoidd n^r r>*pifS 4 ^ai% vdiit h wnr otaaoiisly 
drawn liom a nildirhs \0ral1t1l41y aiifi Icii llitlr In tile 
iniayhialiMio Henna! fd liis iniijiiis aKo roiilimiet! the 
whiih tlir Kair»rd:* rldfnt ? 4 on had iircjuintl as an 
aiiiiiirrr of dir lair 

l‘jir foinrraitioii %oiiir!iow iiirtiril io Mrxiro^ and that ktl 
Hi lu flir of ihr May*t.n I ncitrrwrd llir opiiiinii that 

tiry Inifi niiiir froin polyirda and imiiiiitruted iiiln ihe 
Amnu all I riiifiiinit. 

^Ihnhialih, via Inrdrr Idawld rrmarkrd itir <Irnwri Pritiftn 
' tSiiiiT tliiH Inijijirird to tr iiiv umi npiiiimh ’I «dd %vitli 
nuiir ^airjrth.r, ‘I tlhnk ton. Hut may I mk how you amt. 
irt hr Ml %%rl| iiilhriiird on siirli a very ijwhil sithjfYt?' ^ 

^|l |ia}i|ieiii In hr niir c4' iiiy fliliirr^s linliliirid lie replied 
* Evrrylliinic tlwi !iir iiiirrrrts liiiin you krimv, nipcrially 
mwthmi dll wiili ilir riili of flir siiii aitd wtlli citlrr jircibkiiii 
rrlaiitii .1 tn |jr tdinry f*f rrlipniii/ 

Il w a %%'r!ldiw»%vfi fart flial ilir rx 4 ‘Iiiiwri Pritire's political 
ifira,* ih iwl tally wiifi li» i;il!trr‘«* I came im%Y with tlic 
iRHirr»i«iii llitiE tiacl he evrr iiitiiiiiled flic thraiir tif the (Jcmiufi 
Mririn iff wciiilti lutm dumu mmr wideiiiitndiiig nf 
ikiiwl riieiiiidinfgovmrtiiriii than the Kaisffs lei alone Hiller, 








3(>4 ’I'*!*' mkkk and Tur; mich'I'y 

In February i<)33 I made another Inisinr'^s trip tn ItaK', 
to rail on mir client neuspaprrs, One of the hiidi-liehts of 
this journey was my visit to the extraordinarily interestinj; 
Etnisrati tombs near Ooineto, nr*l iar f’rotn (.‘ivitaveerhia, 
to which ttty attentioji hati hem tiratui by one of' Aldous 
Huxley’s tiovels. 'The wonch'ifully prc-erved uall-j-jaintimts 
in these tfunhs urn* a strikiiitt pietuir' of the life of the I'trtis! ;ms, 
whose eivilizatiou was compleiely tmdrr (Irrek inlluriiee, 
with the exes-ption of the bestial cruelty cvhu li the Kfruscaus 
had iu eommoji with their ruusiiis, the Rotuaup. iiy vshom 
they were hated xs-illi that deadly halted which is’natural 
licttveen dose relatives. 

'I'liese are pieiures of feasts with wmitati slases whose tellotv 
hair iiKlietites that iu history the 'axis' between Ontrai and 
Soutltern Europe had suit alwtiys beeu unr of politi, al ftimd* 
ship. Then there are .seenr.sshttwijif' dam itii;: fprk atitl nttro< ians, 
and also ‘game.s’ which eonsisteti itj puttiny a ho<»d *tn a 
naked slave tti prevent him from seeintt, t\inn a rope iftitml his 
nerk and then setting dogs loose on him, against whom 
he vainly sought to protect himself with a dub. A man held 
the (tiher end <»f the rope, the idea obviously being that, if 
the poor wretch should surreed in keepttig the <{og<* too svelt 
at hay, he might be brought t(» the grouiul, in ortier to increase 
the ‘fun*. In another tomb •■sttrange euvitonment for the 
dciid- the most rompHcated sexual »*rgie.s were painted »»ii 
the walls. 'I'hrse tombs tif Etru.srim meu'.dHHU'fown date 
from the .sixth and fifth eentmies n.o., when Soion, E.io-Tse, 
Buddha, IVridcs and .Soerate.s were alive. 

A few days later, I wtis received in the ‘Ministry of 
Aeronautics' in Rome by Air-Marshal Iialo Baiba, now 
Governor General of Libya, and then Air Minister of Italy. 
He w-a» just planninK the triuwatlamic Bight of an Italian 
Klttadron, which he aceomplishetl a few months later, in the 
summer of 1933, and which hniught him lame. Balbo wanted 
U) consult jne in cunnretioii with the iiewsp.aper ;tnd radio 
rights of his personal story of the projKised Bight, ttnd I was in 
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3 {.. (-Iln !(..!h liiin hi*, '.rrirtai'y. {.lojmiiander 

mI %vifii irifard U) a ratwmal 

I'I lir' a* * *-414 f4 fhr r\|i!Mii in tkt Aiiifrkaii 

Clli ftir ‘Uai It! pi®* 4 1^4 114 

1 hr M.t?“h \h ^ V. 4.4if*r*n! iii i ivtiiaii fd<»lhfs, wraring a 
I and ^*ii 5 »rd in liir a drfailrd ilrMaiptinii fif 

Ills P and drii,* i| '.i| iinluv, 4 lai ^:^ ii34|Hif ihf world hang¬ 
ing oi; flir vodi I on? a* %\hh h fhr funiivlotir Italian hydro- 
|4ann‘4 \ unld .ffjkr' arpri ihr AtUitfu litiifrr Iii\ hnidrrdlip. 

Wiirp, rr.hph Ahdail Mrd|al ihiofiyh Kriiial Ataliirk4 

|irf vsi.al aippanr, \h A\ ha^ rif fn r\i haiinr l!ir Ilo-Iiiw Bagtc'firh 

Ihd.i'* r nil fill' lln^yair Ira t\th\ lii\ iliiiglifrt* Friww Ditrni 
iSladwai, vdn* h in 4 ^ 1^4411 mrairi ‘tiiijirfiit iVai!\ w;w mi 

A}:r, Min?fh alirf ha ailiial iiil'mifrt iirai Muiiiraiix, 
itr waa in*" vm.m! lii*» ^ruriaiy, and ! visilrd him on 

Mwrnii fa* 4 nriri iluiiiw; flir follnwing >vais in Nirr, uliw 
ftis^, |arair-.nriv muidrtl and !«^ddy-ciilliired tmm had 
madr till prtinairnt Imitir. 

Mraiiv4n|r, ilsr hfilr aiilnii iidiaiirik hhir-ryfcl Diimi 
Slii^livar itatl nirwfi inio 4 liraiilifii! giil of rigtitffip who 
}iaf! tiiiirfifrfl ihr itifrlli^riif r ami ihf ?i|iirilmil iiitrrrste of 
tirr hiifna aia! *1 lalrfii for jiaiiiiliig hoih ifoiii hrr fatiwr and 
tirr grandhiitiria ilir Ihiiki^^ii Siill*iii AkJii! Am.. Hhr spoke 
linriit iMndtdi* fiesnlp IVniain 1 iiiiWi aiid Anitdr* Kfie kid 
If41 III hm In ihlr and wrti and lo pkiy a giKid game of 
Aral i}if had hfirtirif rhuililr* 

4 If %%-,%% itiiiwairrii ilnii fioili King Fmid of Egypt itnd the 

hlwls nf IVfda* Ki /4 Erlilrvh liad ilirtr rye wi ihr lovely and 
ctiliiiifd "tniMi with ihr k!ra of wiiiiiing for tfidr 

m%m iirir^ flir iiaiid of ilr only claiiglitrr of the CkiMph of 
tiff Iniiililiih IhE fwiiii waw tnmrvrr* drsliwtd for the sor 
aiirl lirir of' ilir «# ilyclmiti;iil, Eriticr Axam Jah| who 

%%'m l%srtii|4tvr at lltr tiiiir* 

.,l.ii. ,a tiotililc. MiJileiii isiaiiiiige was, .cele^,. 

lirairii witti p.rai.imiitiii in Mice.; fcir wliik A«im Jah miirried ,, „ 
IliiiTti tiii'tiroilirr ltd her roiMiri'Niliifartcithc ■■ 








3o6 of the meek and the mighty 

At the end of December both the young married couples 
reached Hyderabad, where His Exalted Highness, Osman Alt 
Bahadur, better known as the Nizam of Hyderabad, received 

them in royal style. 

The Nizam is the most powerful ruler in India, governs 
a territory equal in area to Great Britain, and is reputed to be 
the richest man on earth. As ruling monarch of his country 
he is prevented by an ancient tradition of his dynasty from 
leaving India, but this rule does not apply to the sons of a 
ruling Nizam. Grown Prince Azam Jah and his young wife 
visited Europe in the summer of 1932 and spent a few weeks 
in the Engadine. We arranged to meet, but it was only a very 
short meeting. Then, a year later, in July 1933, they invited 
me to Davos, where we refreshed old memories and arranged 
to meet again in two months’ time in Geneva. Azam Jah’s 
father is the founder of a flourishing University in Hyderabad, 
and his son too is warmly interested in all things Western. 
I was therefore convinced that it would be advantageous 
to all parties if he were to make the personal acquaintance 
of the leading officials of the League of Nations. 

We carried out this plan at the beginning of September, 
when I introduced the Prince to Monsieur Avenol, Secretary 
General of the League. An informal luncheon which I gave 
in the Prince’s honour was attended by the two Deputy 
Secretaries General of the League, Signor Pilotti and Don 
Pablo de Azcarate. The latter was later to become Spanish 
Republican Ambassador to the Court of St. James, where he 
remained until Franco’s victory. The conversation turned 
chiefly on cultural questions, and provided one of the many 
examples of the magic of personal contact, which often will 
bridge all differences of environment and tradition. 

Three years later, I met Grown Prince Azam Jah and Princess 
Durru Shehvar again in London, where they were then repre¬ 
senting the Nizam of Hyderabad at the coronation of George VI. 

In October 19333 I decided to fulfil a long-cherished desire 
of being able to stay in one place for a time and not to spend 
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rtiliir lilt' ill hnfrl'i, fi.iius ,uifl iii'ntpl.'UK's. To this desire 
wrrr .,ildr<l ijifriTst'. v.hnii, iV.tit, hohliy, had Rradii- 

.i!!v Urnatif- an ininpal patt ofnty life, and to which I could 
tlr%.«ir iji’.'.clt' «m!> in an aUno'.iTrir free from ‘flashes’ 
.111(1 '(Ir.m l.tMis', Sit I rrM;;()c(l fnim iny position in the 
T'oitcil I’lr.,,, alin. in atorrmnn willi my fiirnds at the head 
of tin' t otu rtEi. luE*. iny lE.nned of sny jissistants in the 
tnlittiipir- t.i' iin- jolt. Ihis w.n an obvious dirtiilr of loyalty 
touaol’. tuett uho h.oi tir,ord m<* nut as an (Employee but 
r.tfhec as a mrinlin of .t fatnily. 

1 Ih* fullimifn; \c,uN woir If’ss hectic from a professional 
puinf ut lirw, !nu >n other uay; they wrir (‘xtiviiiely instructive 
v.duable. I ttaitu.dlv nief .» mimher ttf intere.stinR old 
friends, ainl iii.oir a yod many urw ones. At the same time 
1 rude.IVIluiini,; to h.ivr intti'e personttl exjjcricnccs by 

interview iny fjum time i(,t time not only ititeresting people, 
but alsit tussrlf, 

An Ai.dii.in proverb •..lys: 'He who took the donkey up 
to the i<*p of the minaret, can manage to bring him down 
again.’ I isr .siune iiniUfinative faculty of man, whirh eonjures 
up pain and fear, f.m idso suronmd him with an atmosphere 
of Eibsrijce of fear and sutlering. This .atmosphere is not one 

ikutifirntmi from thittgjE and front the activities and duties of 
the d.iiiy tomtd, but one of mthnttmhmnt-^n fundamental 
difletna e. Tbere is ;t Siinskrit saying, ‘ Let thy laxly be active, 
thy mind agitjited, .tttd thy soul iimpid like a mountain lake.’ 

In May I tnarle (mother trip ttj the U.S.A. by the 

.Hmithrt» nwie, which ftflbrded me an opportunity of revisiting 
.Spain. 

A dm tor Ji irtid of ininr had requested me while in Madrid 
to hatirl several reprints of hi.s articles on medical subject* 
to a wcll-kuiiwu .Spanish professor, who held the chair of 
physiology at the University of Madrid and took a particular 
iMerctrt in cemeer r«*arch. 

'I'hr Spanish scientist received me In the most friendly 
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new and magnificent ciudad universitaria, the ‘ University City 

of Madrid, built according to the latest scientific and archi¬ 
tectural principles, and drove me all round the University 
City in his little Ford car, so that I got a fairly complete idea' 
of the glorious layout which, with its clinics, lecture halls, 
and laboratories, and with its own stadium, had cost several 
hundred million pesetas. 

Two and three years later, this knowledge was very helpful 
to me in studying the newspapers, for in the Spanish civil 
war the University City became the key position in the defence 
of Madrid by the Republican forces, while fate accorded 
the courteous professor the key position in the defence of 
RepubHcan Spain. Sefior Juan Negrin, M.D., became, and 
remained until Franco’s victory, Prime Minister and Minister 
for National Defence of the Spanish Republic. 

A hero is a man who has just a little more courage than 
is good for him. 

A gambler is a man who has just a little more courage than 
a hero. 

A hero seldom dies in bed. A gambler seldom dies in his 
own bed. ■' 

My next business trip” took me once more to Italy, and in 
Milan I met Luigi Pirandello. That gifted man had waited 
until late in life for the success which he so richly deserved, 
and which came to him in official form in the Nobel Prize 
for Literatme, and in human form in the pleasure with which 
hundreds upon thousands of people listened to his plays. 
His Six Characters in Search of an Author had been a basically 
new contribution to modern drama. As an old man, he was 
spare of figure, and his intellectual face beneath the grey 
hair was adorned by a grey moustache and a little pointed 
beard a la Henri Qjiatre, while his eyes had the expression 
of the thinker who looks not at things but beyond them, 
not unlike the expression of seafaring people whose eyes 
are accustomed in the physical sense to long distances. We 
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discussed both professional matters, namely the dramatic 
rights of some of his plays, and general human problems, 
on which he expressed consistently wise and mature opinions. 

In Geneva, on my way back, I got my first close-up of 
the Oxford Group movement, through an old acquaintance, 
Carl Joachim Hambro, Speaker of the 'Storthing’, the 
Norwegian parliament, his country’s permanent delegate 
to the League of Nations, and one of the few thoroughly 
candid and constructive men in European politics. Hambro 
is a living example of the fact that one can be perfectly 
sincere and yet a statesman. He invited me to a luncheon 
in Geneva organized by the Oxford Group, where my 
neighbour, a charming British admiral, told me what mental 
satisfaction he had obtained from this fine movement. When 
Hambro spoke to me about some of the teachings of the 
Oxford Group, such as the principle of discarding our two 
principal enemies in life, vanity and fear, and when I there¬ 
upon commented on the similarity between that very wise 
doctrine and the tenets of Buddhism and Taoism, he informed 
me that some of the basic ideas of the Oxford Group originated 
during a conversation in a houseboat in China. This threw 
light upon the ultimate relationship between some of the 
spiritual treasures of the East and the Oxford Group move¬ 
ment, which I consider to be an admirable system of populariz¬ 
ing some of the finest Eastern thoughts. 

I am convinced that decisive spiritual progress in the West 
will be attained when the cultural and ethical level of the 
average Western soul has caught up with the scientific and 
technical dexteiity of the average Western brain. The day 
will come when this happens, but it will be only after the 
ultimate failure of the present form of the Occidental’s 
approach to his environment. Then maybe the Northern, 
or ' Mahayana ’ school of Buddhist thought, with its marriage 
of a higher kind of wisdom to a higher kind of charity, will 
become one of the leading religions and possibly the pre¬ 
dominating religion of our barbaric Western World. 


(^kipier 7 7iif/v- Tiv^^ 
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IX MARCH 1938, ArxrRl\ CKASI'.f) TC BE AN INI BH'KXI)KNT STATK. 

Thr u-orkl was ])lu!i;j;c-c! iiiln a stale uf aiixictv hv the fate 
ofthcreuntryanciofiisehaneeHur, l)i Knit von SelmsehniRg. 
A.S tlie chainpii)!! of Austrian inclepeiuieiua , lie !i;ici iftllowecl 
httthfully in the foiitsieps oi his piedeeessor, ih* i*aipelhf*rt 
Dollfuss, wiiinn he revered as iiis iiispireri leader and mcHli'l 
And while the Western world w;is seethiie,!; with apprehensinn 
and indi,r;natinii there eanie hark to me a ineinorahle ex¬ 
perience which 1 hiui in Austria in May m;]-.;. 

A t oni^i( ss <li the Intel national (dianther iif C <oinint*rt*c 
wtis held in Vienna at the time, attended Iiy K. A. Biekel 
President of the United Press, ;ind in his honour ! ^ave 
luneheon-paily in ;t prirale dinin!.;-room in the Cramniotel 
invilinK, tunon^ others. (Jeneral Anderson, one of the direetnrs 
of the Exchange Telegraiih Cloinpatiy of Lontlon, ;intl Andre 
01(11 nt I, the 1 ,ii IS >1 1 esptinilent ol the saint* tt"h*tj*|raph- 

agttncy, also a few Austrian guests and W.-hh Miller, then 
General Enmpetm .News M.tnager of the United Press. 

ihtt Austiiitn C.lianeelior, I,)r liollhiss, a<*e(*pi(‘d niy iuvita- 
Iton, !)ut nsciUiont’d that, in view oi eerttiin important matters 
on which he w;»s engagetl, he might only hr able to join to 
for coffee after htneh, and [iromised to give ns a programmatic 
stiiteinent ahottt Ins ptihey, f thd luit tt*ll the other guests 
that I wtis expecting the Ghtmeellor, in ortier thtst they shtiuld 
not be di.sappointed if he slionki une.xiK-eiedly be pievcnted 
from turning up; the .sttrprisr would be ;dl ilie greater if he 
did come. So I was ettrt ful to tell them only tlmi ;i tnember of 
the Auslritm govt-rnmein might join tis ;ifterwiird.s for coffee 
and that he mtglit give us ttn exclusive statement for the Press, 
Chancellor Dollfuss wti,*! known for his unpunctuality. 
Great svtts my surprise therefore, when, half-wtiy through 
lunch, the hotel-manager enu-reti in a state of ttgitation and 
whispered something in my e.ir. 

(gentlemen, the Ati,strian Clhanrellor h;ts been good enough 
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to come, I announced, savouring my friends’ surprise, and 
tlie next instant, Dr Dollfuss walked into the room, followed 
In’ th(‘ two ])ermanent heads of the Austrian Foreign Office, 
thf‘ Clouncillnrs of Legation Schmid and Hornbostel, who 
retjiiued th<‘ same positions under Dr von Schuschnigg. 

I knew of course that Dr Dollfuss was a little man, but I 
liacl not imagined him quite so 'pocket-size’ as that. I am 
only of medium height myself, and he just came up to my 
shouidc^r. Bui that small frame housed unusual moral strength. 

I laving greeted the Chancellor and introduced the company 
to him, I r('qucsted him to take the seat on my right. 

arc only half-way through lunch,’ I said, 'won’t you 
give us the |:)lcasure of joining us?’ 

'Pieas(‘ don't trouble,’ he replied with all the unpretentious 
modesty oi the Austrian, 'my wife has lunch ready for me at 
home.’ VVe did, however, manage to persuade him to join us. 

Being anxious to avoid all stiffness and formality, I had 
arrang(‘d for coffee to be served in an adjoining private 
room. At the end of the meal, I addressed the English and 
F’rcnch guests, then addressed the Chancellor in German 
since he knew only very little French and no English. 

Mentioning the importance of personal contact between 
statesmen and newspapermen, and the advantages which 
accrue from it for both parties and for the understanding 
bctw<*en nadoiis, I emphawsized that true and accurate 
reporting was possible only when a correspondent remained 
free of ail outside influence. I added that Vienna was'' 
fortunate in having a number of foreign correspondents who 
rtipresenuxi tlie best type of honest journalism. (I was thinking 
particuiarly of my friends John Gunther, the author of 
hisuk Kurupe and Inside Asia, then in Vienna for the Chicago 
Daily A’imq and Fodor, of the Manchester Guardian) 

Then I spoke a few words about Austria, which, ever since 
my youth I have regarded as my ■ spiritual home. There 
were, I said, two kinds of modesty and naturalness; that, of' 
the: simple, honourable man of the people, who, from an 
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ethical point of view, is often far in advance of In's 'cultnreci’ 
fellow-citizen; and that hii^lier form r)f rneuif’sfy a.nel naturaJ- 
ness, the result of the s])irinial ,growth oi' an iiKli\’itlna.h 
who, during his intelkaTual <‘voluti(>m has alraach’ h'fi thr 
egocentric stage of the mind l:)el:iind liirn. 

What applied to individuals, I conrhulrd, ai)|)li(*d also 
to nations, and the Austrian |){‘oph' wrrr a cla'^-.^iral <":<amph* 
of this truth, for the w<‘lI-kno\vn m'ltnrahiess and un- 
pretentiousness of tlic Austrian belong to that higher ra,tegorv 
of modesty w^hich is the spiritual residue’ oi' two niiliemiiuius 
of civilization. 

The Chancellor looked at rue, and I tidiik fie wa,s umwd; 
not so much perhaps by what I said, as Iry hi\ he.uifelt 
sincerity of which lie was conscious. 

I then suggested an adjournment to tlie next room, where 
coffee was served, and as soon as the waitrrs had withdrawn, 
Chancellor Dollfuss gave us a d(‘taih‘d prognumnafic state¬ 
ment, having first reqiu’sted me to translate his words smlenrc 
by sentence into Ihigiislu 

He reviewed the political, social and i'coinnuu' proihrms 
of Austria, and pointed out that the poverty-stricLm litih* 
coxintry had managed to balance its Inidgel and stahili/.e 
its rate of currency. He then dcadarrd at Sfima hmggji that 
Austria's independence was the unalu‘r;ihle dot triiu’ of his 
government. Through tlie maintcaiancf* of Iht iu(i<’prniieuct% 
Austria was doing not only herself, !>ut the whole of Fmrf^pf' 
and possibly the w’hole w'orld a servicr; f'or in vipw oi* her 
specific culture and tradition and lier acdiitwa-mcmts in art 
and science, she presented an important spiriiiial rallying- 
point in the centre of Europe, for whicli the future poHsiidy 
reserved a larw cultural mission. 

Dr Dollfuss then went on to sixatk of National S<K-ialisrn, 
and declared quite openly and in no uneerlain terms tliat 
Ms. country would never of her own fna* will sulnnit to a 
movement or a regime wliicli was prcqiagaual from outside 
and was diametrically opposed to the Austrian trin|>rnuiicnt. 
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lit' die! iiGl iindcrt'siimatc the difficulties and dangers which 
this |,iropa'4'anda hc’ld lor Austria, and in this connection 
Ik; ruiniiuh'd us of Srhillur's famous saying: 

‘Hk' Ik'sI. of men cannot in peace subsist, 
if siudi be not. Ins wicked n(‘igb!)our’s wishd 

But he was determiiit,x,l to fight to his last breath for the 
frcf'dnin of Atistria. 

When tlir Chancellor had finisiu'd speaking, I aske^d him 
wlstuher in view <>!' its su}")eriority over the Austrian army 
both in num!)ers and e<[uipnu‘nt, th<' decisive fector might 
no! at the critical inomrni prove to be the German army? 

Dr Dollfuss lonk<-d at me st<‘a,clily, before speaking slowly 
and <|uirtly, without <'mphasLs, like one to whom the thought 
had long been familiar: 

‘'Ihe decisive' factor? Y(‘s, perhaps. I cannot say whether 
(aiu'r |)ow(‘rs would he a!)lc io lielp us or not. It is not irn- 
laKssildt' lliat my coimtry may one day be overrun. But many 
people und<‘reslimatt‘ the no less decisive factor which is the 
will of a |K*op!<' to be fn,‘e. Did not the Poles regain their 
freedom altc'r a hundred and fifty years, the Czechs after 
three liundrtd years, tlic Serbs and the Greeks after four 
htmdred, the Bulgarians and the Rumanians after five 
hundrc'd? A [jcople who have for centuries been a free nation, 
cannot die. I Ix'Heve in Austria as I believe in God. Should she 
OIK' <iay b(' invaded, I know that she will outlive her invadersd 

i;he Clhaneellor tlicn requested Bickel to give him an 
outliur oi' the position in the U.S.A. and to indicate the 
naiciuon of the American public to Austria’s problems. In a 
lutid and instructive speech, Bickel went into both the,se points, 
and I translated his words sentence by sentence into German. 

dlmu (:hau('(‘lk,)r Dollfuss rose and took leave of us. 

One year later, lu^ was lying on the ground, slowly bleeding 
to death from a bullet-wound. Another four years and his 
beloved Austria too was lying on the ground. 

Wlictiier she will nanain so for ever, time will show. 



Chapter lliirtjj-Three 

THE VOICE OF THE SILENCE 

I HAD JUST GOME HOME ON A COLD AND l-OC^GY I.ONDON WIX'l'LL 

afternoon, in the early part of and. arrordinr^ to an 

old habit of mine, I placed a cushion on the ilnor, sat cross- 
legged on it and, closing rny eyes, h<‘gan io naxHtatca I 
remained thus seated for a long time. Wlien I opcmied my 
eyes again, a man was sitting opposite me in tl'u* sa.ine ertjss- 
legged position. His face was clean-sha,ven, his head slioim 
close to the scalp, and he wore a kind of yc*IIow toga. He 
had the noblest and most serene leatun*s I liad ever seen. 

Torgive me,’ I remarked, taken alNuic i'or a inormmu H 
did not know you were h<‘re. No!)ody annoinu'ed yoti.' 

H always come unannounced/ remarked the stratigc'r 
enigmatically, then added, with a smik.', ‘ fdease donH let 
me disturb you. I am perhTtiy romfonahle. I have eome 
because I should like to talk to you a little about tlie sul^jects 
on which you have just been meditating.’ 

My ability to feel surprise had long since beem lost to a 
great extent, 

H suppose you know what I have just been thinking?’ 
I asked, ‘and I don’t need to tell you?’ 

My visitor nodded. 

‘Your thoughts were right/ I then lieard him say, Hh«; 
average human being, and even the thinking man/is he- 
.wildered by the cver-chaiigirig and evtrr-ronlHcting slogans 
and catchwords, and other rnanifestatiems of hatr<‘d and 
violence, which confront him daily. He insdiKtively abhors 
war. Apart from this, both his instinct of self-preservation 
and the spiritual element in liim arc looking for a way mi 
of that labyrinth of inherited and acquired'falsehoods and 
personal and collective illusions, and of that atmosphere 
of passion, fear and worry which surround him. He cannot 
grasp the common, basic reason for those slogans, hypotheses 
and ideas, most of w’hich he vaguely senses to be arbitrary 
and untrue. So, in his anguish he seeks in superstition, in 

■■ m ■ 
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IHiniitivr rrlin-ious Itciic'fs, or in a sterile, primitive kind of 
icini'L \v]n('h nil bar tlic^ way to higher cognitions, 
the spn-ifnal saJ, ion and support which he lacks.’ 

'WlaU i,-. thr rc'ason for this Idindncss?’ I asked. 

‘dhf tf'rhui<|uc of th(‘ human intellect consists of logic 
anal analysis. Highriy cog'uiiiom however, is intuitive and 
spniifaiF'niis, tliat is, synlh<Tic and beyond logic; which is 
lla* rrasnn why p<*()pl(‘ lail to grasp th(^ complete homo- 
?una‘*>u^ness amd tlir al.)S(>lut(‘ unity of the Univeu'se around 
th<'m. 'Fhc' human mind, with its analytical methods, bases 
its eonciusions nprm detaif upon dilferences Ixlween things, 
and upon thrir separatcausss; thus surrounding itself in the 
spit iiual as in the pliysit'al s<*ns<' with an atmosphere ofseparate- 
tirss from oth<‘r things and heirtgs and from the All, and open¬ 
ing its{‘iru|'> to th(' resultant cmiolions of greed and hatred. 

‘’To .separate Natun* into its apparent component parts is 
indis.p{'nsal)Ie for dt\u:rllnN/^ it, that is, for the purposes of science. 
Fail onc' <'an understand it only as a whole, as a unity. The 
anatninisl describes the individual parts of the human body^ 
hut tin* psyc^Iiologist, who endeavours to understand the human 
Aew/f, is not particularly interested in anatomy.’ 

*And tilt! classification of the phenomena which surround 
us into cat(*gori<!s?’ I interjected. 

‘1 was just about to sp(*ak of that/ replied my guest Mn 
ordf’f to r(‘licve the spiritual ttmsion resulting from the desire 
l‘or knowledge, and the a,tt<‘ndant spiritual unrest, man simply 
aitaelies to the phenomenon which disturbs him in his spiritual 
inertia a (haatk or .Latin—or in India, a Sanskrit'—label. 
Although he has i)y no means grasped the why or the wherefore 
of ilie o(’eurrenc(g he has <'xorcizcd it from his mind by means 
ot‘ tlu* (Irt^ek or Latin magic formula, that is to say, he has 
neutralized ” it and rendered it harmless.’ 

AVhut do you mean?’ I asked. 

Instead of replying, the man in the yellow robe put', a 
cjucstion to me. 

* When tlu! transcamdcntal, siipra-individual, Universal 
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Mind injects into the ganglions of a man’s brain the idea to 
compose various pieces of steel into a turbine, then to bring 
that turbine into contact with a waterfall and to transform 

the electricity latent in the waterfall into dynamic electricity. 

what would you call that process?’ 

‘An invention.’ 

‘Now if the Universal Mind, without choosing the indirect 
way via the ganglions of a so-called living being, niak<-s 
two clouds approach, and thus, by means of a Hash of light- 
ning, causes the electricity latent in the water ^\•hi(■h forms 
those clouds to be transformed into dynainie dectrieily ■ 
what would you call that?’ 

‘That,’ I replied, ‘is a natural phenomenon.’ 

‘Excellent. And now supposing the Universal Mind, 
availing itself of the ganglions in the brain of a bee, eauses 
the creature to build up wax prisms in the form of a hexa¬ 
hedron, with a geometrical precision which a human being can 
attain only by the use of technical and mathematical aids?' 

‘Instinct, of course.’ 

‘And if that same Univeixal Mind, this time witlumt taking 
the indirect way via the ganglions of a “living creutnre’’’, 
should, with the same mathematical precision which is 
possible to the bee but not to man evithoul maihcinutiral aids, 
build crystals in the form of a hc.xahtjdron or octahedron?’ 

‘A natural phenomenon.’ 

‘Another question. You know that the nautilus builds 
itself a shell around an imaginary and, from a matiu-matieal 
point of view, absolutely perfect logarithmic curv<‘, which no 
human being could draw without accurati; instruments. 
Who conceives that logarithmic cui-vc and builds that .hIu-II 
around it? the nautilus, who.se nervous system is called upon 
to conduct this work, or .something outside the nautilus? 

Instinct , maybe? But another thing——the shell itself 
consists of millions of calcium crystals, which, like all 
crystals, have a perfect geometric form. Doc.s the “instinct” 
of the nautilus create these crystals, or are they created by 
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somcthit),!^ outside the nautilus, something which does not 
kno^v the arbitrary and childish classifications of “human 
invention", “instinct”, and “natural phenomenon”?’ 

I was sihait. 

‘Please.’: ck)n't be embarrassed/ said my visitor, with a 
disarniiiaj; smile. ‘ In your perplexity, you are in good company, 
which includes a number of Nobei Prize winners. 

‘During the past ten or twenty years the physicists of the 
\\'(\st.crn woipi have arrived at the recognition that there is 
only <'urrgy and no matter, and now at last they are guided by 
a, syntlauic and constructive tliought of general, fundamental 
significance, the conception of the Cosmos as a gigantic complex 
ol'sinmltaneous elcctro-magnctic phenomena. In other words, 
th(" latest \V(\stern scientific conception of the Universe is one of 
movement, of dynamics, of energy, in the form of electro¬ 
magnetic viliralion ; from the vibrations which cause light, heat 
and sound, to those known as X-rays, as radio-activity, as 
cosmic rays, and as thought, which is now known and has been 
proved to manif(\st itsedf in the form of electro-magnetic waves, 

‘'Phis conception of the Universe as motion, as power, as 
dynamic forc(% and to use your favourite Greek term, as energy, 
lias exisKxl in the tantric philosophy of India for about two 
thf>usand years, with the sole difference that in place of the 
Gr<‘(ik t<a7n energy”, it uses the Sanskrit term shakii. 

‘ And lierc lor tlic first time since the beginning of Occidental 
<'ivilizati(:>n, tiiere appears a bridge between Western scientific 
and religious thought in their highest sense, and at the same 
time tin’: long lio|')ed-for synthesis between what is highest in 
Western and in Eastern thought. At last wc have found a truth 
wiiich lioili satisfies our scientific curiosity and gives us spiritual 
comfort and sii|')port. in the midst of that maelstrom of emotions 
and <'a,n,‘s in which wc live. To this end, however, one further 
cognition is necessaiy, namely this: 

'Energy, or call it electricity if you prefer, is'merely a 
vehicle, it is the vehicle of which creative and perceptive 
thought which exists both within and without the ganglions 
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of the brain of livinp^ creatures, avails In it. is the 

sole form in. which intra-individual and extra-indivi<iua!, 

or human and non-human thmiu'ht, that is, I'nivfaTal 

in its two aspects, propattalf's P>ut nr (d^sirieity, 

is rnei'cly the vehicle of Ijniv('rsal I houitht nr I nivrrsal Mind. 

'The simple person ecpiips Univta'sal Mind with Innnan 
attributes and visualiz(‘s it in a more or less primitive Inrun 
By a paraphrasis ofSpiiu^za's aphorism, oiu' craikl say that if a. 
triangle could think it would iuiaidiie Universal Mind to lie 
eminently triangular. Idle thinking person has a mnu^ cn' Icts 
abstract conception of Ihiiversal Mind areordine; to his 
intclhxtual and spiritual level, llir aueieiu uno‘<ties, among, 
thorn St John the Evangelist^ called the UniwrsaJ Mini! 

whit'h was wrongly translatial as "‘the wooh' .uid ’■hould 
be translated as ‘'Universal Sjarit*’, “ Univca-sal Hmughtfn* 
‘'UnmTsal MiiKUh (jhrLstians call it the llolyUhosi. lUeJniet 
school of psycho-analysis calls it tilndiK C labbaiisls know it as uui 
soph, and^ in its earthly manihrsianon, as sheJJmmh. (ihristian 
mystics, like Thomas a Kempis, kiuav it as ‘Miir Spirit of the 
Lord^k Lao-Tse calls it ihc^ tmh Indian vcdaiifir phiIo5ti|difrs 
know it as the aiman, and, in its Iminaii asiirct, huMhi^ and die 
tantric thinkers of India as chit .diii/Ji. It is the great Marret of 
the mysterious religion of tin; Druses of the Lebaiiorg and 
is known to the handful t)f their highest initiates as at ahkil at 
kully, the ecpiivalent in arabic for "'Uiiivrrsai MiiicUk 

‘The pm/xlcd Western stTentisi, who has seen one scifuitihc” 
axiom after the othtT rollapscg now at last admits thiiversal 
Mind into his lalioratary, aihrii through the liack-dooiy ami 
somewhat shamcfecedly, and refers to it soiio mre m "the 
principle of indeterminacy'^ of tile modern forai of ihe 
Qjuantum Theory* . 

‘Universal Mind, which manifests itself ihrtnigh energy, 
and through energy not only moves tlie Uiiivrrse, 

it ts the Universe; it is the spiritual swpeci energy, dint is, 
of the Cosmos* 

‘Those who prefer to believe in a personal <iod^ dislinci 
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from the Cosmos, will find it quite compatible with their 
convictions to look upon Universal Mind, i,e. upon the 
Cosmos, as the manifestation, the active principle, the 
dynamics of the Godhead.’ 

My visitor was silent. 

‘And how is the thinking individual to find his place in 
this general manifestation of cosmic energy, in this thousand¬ 
fold and uninterrupted movement and vibration which we 
call the Universe?’ I asked. 

‘By (tndcavouring to grasp that he is nothing but movement 
and vibration himself, nothing but a manifestation of cosmic 
energy :uul of its spiritual aspect. Universal Mind; in other 
words, that he as something separate from Universal Mind 
do('s not exist at all. This realization is a source of tremendous 
j)c)wer, for a conscious and voluntary self-alignment with 
Universal Mind, that is, with the cosmic forces, opens up 
to the illuminated soul the unfiithomable reserves of strength 
of those very cosmic threes and of that same Universal Mind. 

‘Tlu^ path of .self-alignirnmt with Universal Mind is long 
and dreary, and (;very one of us must walk it for himself. 
Teachers can merely point the way. But whosoever has the 
patience to walk it to the end, will be transformed. Suffering 
anxiety, fear, worry, fall from him. He goes through life 
animtitcd by .sympathy and compassion for his fellow-creatures, 
that is, not in spiritual detachment; but he lives in a per¬ 
manent state of spiritutil non-attachment, free from the blinkers 
and the sluickles of fear, illusion, greed, hatred and folly. 

‘ n<; underrstands that the cells of his body, and that which 
animates them; that his so-called soul, and that which 
invents the turbine, calls forth the lightning, and builds the 
honeycomb, the crystal and the shell of the nautilus, are one 
and the, same thing, nanudy, Universal Mind. He understands 
that the gaseous substances which form the nebulae of Orion, 
in a physical as well as in a spiritual sense, arc not similar to, 
nor analogous with the Nobel Prize winner who observes the 
nebulae of Orion through a telescope, but are identical with 
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him, for, like their observer, they consist both of energy and 
of Universal Mind, that is, of the spiritual aspect of energy. 

‘Whosoever fully realizes these truths, within him is unfolded 
Universal Mind, and he looks with a divine inward pcnice 
at himself and at his cosmos as though they were notinng 
but a diorama in some museum, a diorama of which he is hoik 
a part and a spectator. 

‘That, my friend, was the spiritual state of tlu' adepts of 
the mysteries of Osiris and of Eleusis, as dcscaihed l.)y 
Jamblichus. That was the “Christian peace’' of lliomas a 
Kempis and of St. Francis of Assisi. It is the ataraxy of 
Democritus and of the stoics, the spiritual pcac(‘ of \hr Sufi 
Moslem, the kaimlya and i\it jivan-mukti, that is, the “iiix'ra- 
tion of the soul”, of the sages of India. It is the ‘dilx'raiioii 
from the wheel of cause and effect”, the ‘‘dissolution of 
Karma”. It is nirvana and it can be attained on earth; and 
this by everyone, irrespective of his intellectual advancenK'nt. 

‘It can be reached by the religiously inclined, by the 
philosopher and by the higher kind of agnostic; and by 
Christian, Jew, Moslem, Buddhist and Brahmin alike. It can 
be arrived at by either of the following paths, whichever 
appeals most to the pilgrims: religious worsliip, philoso|:)hiral 
meditation, or simple charity and helpfulness. And, as you 
see, it has long been known both in the East and the West, 
and is therefore not new at all’ 

The voice had grown silent, and suddenly the apparition 
was gone. Just behind the spot where it had been sitting, 
I now noticed the familiar wooden figure of the Indian stige 
,.in its usual place, sitting with crossed legs, its face wearing 
the same serene smile as always. And, as always, it held its 
right hand raised with palm outward, in the traditional 
abhdya mudra^ ‘the gesture of the absence of fcard 

But the room was suffused from end to end with an all- 
pervading silver glow, a light which seemed to fill space with 
indescribable peacefulness and bliss—a reflection oi' Eternit)*. 


